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It is in a spirit of humble gratitude that we look today 
upon the accomplishments of Cooke County people for the 
past one hundred years. 


This writer has spent many months delving into the his- 
tory of Cooke County and perusing public records of the 
century that has passed since its creation. In doing so, it 
seems that we have come to know those first stalwart settlers 
almost as well as some of our present-day acquaintances. 


One cannot absorb so much of the fact and legend of the 
early days of this county without a growing admiration for 
the frontiersmen who pushed westward to cast their lot in 
this virgin territory of five score years ago. For them, life 
was anything but luxury or even comfort. ‘Their homes were 
the crudest of log huts. They lived with their guns in hand 
— to obtain the food they ate, the clothes they wore and for 
protection from savages who roamed Cooke County plains. 
Whether it was to be a social, to church, to summon a doc- 
tor, or merely on a neighborly visit, the hazards of Indian 
attacks was ever present. 

To that setting, however, came a handful of settlers who 
organized a county government, selected a county seat, built 
churches, schools and homes. What they lacked in material 
resources were more than offset by faith, courage, religion 
and a spirit of unity that made their tasks much easier than 
they otherwise would have been. Such a beginning should 
be an inspiration for the people of Cooke County today. 


If there is a lesson to be learned from the first settlers, it 
is their unity of purpose. There were no political cliques, 
no social castes, no differences of opinion that kept men 
from being friends. If there was work to be done, every able- 
bodied citizen pitched in and did his part. And if there was 
a social event in the community, everyone who heard about 
it was invited and was welcome. 


Personal gain was secondary to the good of the com- 


Vv 


munity in 1848. And that is a very good way of life for our 
people one hundred years later. 

Every county in Texas should have a published history. 
Such a volume has been issued in many of our counties and 
in some there are more than one history book. 


While there have been volumes containing historical in- 
formation about Cooke County, no county history has been 
published. Our inspiration is the vast amount of historical 
information we compiled for the 50th Anniversary Edition 
of the Daily Register published September 23, 1940, and the 
Cooke County Centennial Edition of the Register, issued 
August 30, 1948. 


This is not an all-inclusive or complete history of the 
county, but we believe it to be representative of many 
phases of county life through the years. If there appears to 
be a preponderance of information about Gainesville, it is 
because the town was the first established on a permanent 
basis, it is the county seat and its growth has provided it 
with activities not to be found elsewhere in the county. 


In compiling such a history, much reliance must be 
placed on newspaper files, and it is to be regretted that no 
newspaper files are available in Cooke County prior to 1888. 


We hope that this history may serve as a reference book 
for those interested in Cooke County history in the years 
to come, and we are appreciative of the great amount of 
assistance we received from many persons who contributed 
to its text. 


It has been a great pleasure compiling the history of 
Cooke County for 100 years, in the hope it may be useful 
and entertaining to its readers. 


—A. MORTON SMITH 
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North (above) and east sides of the square in Gainesville 
in the middle 1870’s before any brick buildings were 
erected. In the bottom picture, the two-story building at 
left with second-floor porch was the hotel building of 


early days where families gathered for protection from 
Indians. The -building with the dome was the store of 
R. F. Scott, who rented upstairs rooms for courthouse 
offices before the third courthouse was erected in 1878. 


Frame hotel building at Dexter in northeast Cooke County. The hotel was operated 
by Mrs. B. F. Maxey from 1878 to 1909. Later it became a private residence and 
was still in use in 1948. Many early Dexter buildings were moved to Ardmore, Okla. 


Typical of the combination aoe ane Mavonte lodge buildings erected in the early 
days of Cooke County communities. This one is at Marysville in northwest Ccoke 
County. It was built in 1884. Church services also were held in these buildings. 


First two-story house built in Cooke County, erected in 1857 and still in use in 
1948, was J. E. Wheeler’s, above, on Wheeler Creek, two miles east of Gainesville. 
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The courthouse square in Gainesville in the summer of 1894, looking south. ‘The 
courthouse shown here was erected in 1878, burned in 1909. Farmers’ wagons 
loaded with garden produce lined the streets around courthouse to sell wares. 


W. R. STRONG, arrived in future 
Cooke County at age of [2 in 
June, 1846. His memoirs reveal 
muck history about early days. 


DANIEL MONTAGUE, came to 
Texas from Massachusetts in 1836, 
surveyed Cooke County. Montague 
County later was named for him. 


COL. WILLIAM FITZHUGH 


commanded Rangers assigned to 


Fort Fitzugh to guard early settlers 


in county from Indian raids. 


GEORGE Y. BIRD, first Gaines- 
ville mayor, came to town May 7, 
1852, when only one family lived 
there, that of Col. William Bean. 


“DR.-N. T. BOMAR moved with 
his family to Gainesville in 1854 
and was town’s first resident phy- 
sician. He lived first in log cabin. 


J. E. WHEELER arrived in Cooke 
County in 1857, built first two- 
story house, served as county judge 
and also as mayor of Gainesville. 


GEN. WILLIAM HUDSON ar- 
rived im Cooke County in middle 
50's, was Confederate army com- 
mander later during Civil War. 
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J. M. LINDSAY arrived in Gaines- 
ville in 1858, was leading town 
builder and banker for many years. 
He served as district judge in 1874. 


Latest model automobiles in 1911, owned by Gainesville and Cooke County citizens, 
at the automobile races on the old Denton road near the home of Dr. C. T. Hughes. 


Young bicyclists of the 1880’s in Cooke County. Left to right are Jessie Williamson, 
W. B. Kinne, Sr., and James L. Goben.,Chis photograph was taken about 1885. 


(Opposite) Gainesville Silver Cornet Band of 1890's in- 
cluded, front row left to right, Will Roberts, Henry 
Schopmeyer; second row, James L. Goben, Frank Jen- 
nings, Will Harris, W. B. Kinne (drum major and busi- 
ness manager), Fred. Harris, William (Butch) Mullins; 
third row, Albert Bass, Sam McEwin, Jim Darlington, 
Tom Richter, Jim Bramble and Frank Schopmeyer. 
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DR. THOMAS BARRETT served 
on jury which sentenced 40 men to 
be hanged im Gainesville during 
Civil War for disloyalty to South. 


WILLIAM HOWETH, one of earl- 
lest citizens, started abstract com- 
pany in 1869, operated by grand- 
son, Jack Howeth, 80 years later. 


VIC REINHARDT moved his 
newspaper plant from Pilot Point 
to Gainesville in 1869, established 
The Vedette, a crusading weekly. 


F. -M. DOUGHERTY “cameo se 
Gainesville in the middle 50’s, was 
a leading businessman and_ civic 
leader in the county for years. 


J. A. DENNIS settled in Bulcher 
area in 1872, celebrated his 95th 
birthday in 1948 during county’s 
own one hundredth anniversary. 


bama, settled in Mountain Springs 
section in 1856 or 1857 and named 
community. He had 13 children. 
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R. C. NELSON was first person to 
settle permanently in Woodbine 
community. Nelson Grove named 
for him. He went there in 1864. 


WILLIAM FLUSCHE was one of 
first colonists to buy land in the 
Muenster community when it was 
started in 1889 by German farmers. 


Mule-drawn street cars served Gainesville citizens from 1884 to 1901, when the 
tracks were taken up and the mules sold to the British army for use during the 
Boer War. Pictured is one of the street cars moving north on Dixon Street from 
the courthouse. square. The mules brought $65.50 each when sold to the British. 


The first airplane to come to Cooke County landed at Gainesville on October 
17, 1911. The pilot, Calvert P. Rogers, was en route to Fort Worth, following the 
Katy Railroad tracks. But at Whitesboro he got off the main line and flew west- 
ward past Gainesville. After a short while he took off again and flew on to Fort 
Worth following the Santa Fe tracks. He was on a coast-to-coast flight in the plane. 


(Top) The queen’s float in the parade which opened the street fair in Gainesville 
on October 14, 1902. The parade is moving east in the 500 block of East California 
Street. (Middle) Race track at the Cooke County Fair grounds, Summit Avenue 
and Throckmorton Street in north Gainesville. The fair was started in 1906 and 
held annually for ten years. (Bottom) Cooke County’s booth at the 1908 State 
Fair of Texas, Dallas, which won first place and earned the county the title of 
“The Banner Agriculture County of Texas” over scores of competing counties. 
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JOSEPH WELDON BAILEY, H. P. WARE served nine terms as 
sheriff of Cooke County beginning 


Gainesville attomey, served as Con- 
gressman and U. S. Senator from in 1886, an all-time county record. 


this district. He was famed orator. 


W. O. DAVIS was a member of 


J. T. LEONARD, founder of The 
Daily Register, served eight years Gainesville’s second city council in 
1874, and served as mayor in 1928. 


as mayor of Gainesville, another 
all-time record, from 1901 to 1909. 
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MARVIN JONES, born at Valley 
View in 1882, was War Food Ad- 
ministrator of U. S. during World 
War II. He also was Congressman. 


FRANK BUCK, of “Bring ’Em 
Back Alive’ fame, was born in 
Gainesville, participated in Cen- 
tennial celebration there in 1948. 


ROBERT EWING ‘THOMASON 
grew up at Era, was county at- 


torney’ in 1902; served later ‘as 
Congressman, U. S. District Judge. 


GENE AUTRY was born in south- 
east Cooke County in 1908, has 
been one of top motion picture, 
radio, recording artists in U. S. 
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south of Gainesville, in 1889. 


A reunion of Confederate veterans, members of Joseph E. Johnston Camp No. 119, 
United Confederate Veterans, in 1910. They were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
A. Gilbert, operators of the Gilbert Cottage, where the reunion was held. Mrs. Wilson’s 
father, Andrew J. Smith, was a member. ‘This was forty-five years after end of the war, 


Grim reminders of the “great hanging” in Gainesville during the Civil War are 
these headstones in Gainesville and Cooke County cemeteries. J. A. Dickson, 
buried at right, was ambushed while seeking to arrest disloyal citizens in the brush 
near Gainesville. At left is the monument to Nathaniel M. Clark. The inscription 
reads: “Was murdered by a mob October 13, 1862. His last words to his companion: 
‘Prepare yourself to live and die. I hope to meet you all in a future world. God 
bless you,’ ” Forty men were hanged from historic elm tree on Pecan Creek. 
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WILLIAM G. COOKE, for whom Cooke County was named, was a native 
of Fredericksburg, Va., and removed to New Orleans and engaged in busi- 
ness there in 1835. When volunteers for ‘Texas were called, he enrolled and 
upon arrival at San Antonio was elected captain of the New Orleans Grays, 
following Ben Milam into San Antonio and leading his company in the : 
forefront at the storming of Bexar. Later he was on the staff of General 
Sam Houston at the battle of San Jacinto. In 1839 he was appointed 
quartermaster general of the army by President Lamar, and in May, 1841, 
was appointed one of the commissioners to accompany the Santa Fe Ex- 
edition. He was made a prisoner and carried to Mexico, but was released 
in 1842. When the state government was organized in 1846, he was ap- 
pointed adjutant general. He died in Seguin, Texas, in December, 1847. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Cooke County Is Created 


Marked by four dramatic eras of economic development, 
humble in origin but far-reaching in effect, Cooke County 
has weathered wars and pestilence, financial depressions and 
inflationary periods —to emerge one hundred years’ later 
robust and forward-looking, girded for the challenge of a 
second century of world progress. 

In the ten decades since Cooke County became a dis- 
tinct political subdivision of the great commonwealth of 
Texas, she has been transformed from: 


An area of forests and pasture lands frequented only by 
the red men, untouched by the plowshare or hoe, to. . 

A vast cattle domain in which history-making achieve- 
ments revolutionized the industry, thence to... 


A bountiful agricultural region —a veritable horn of 
plenty — yielding fine livestock and dairy products, field 
crops and orchard fruits, which won the undisputed title of 
“banner agriculture county of Texas,” and finally to... 

An oil producing area of heroic proportions, pouring 
forth millions of barrels of the precious liquid annually and 
assuring the economic stability of her peoples. 


€ * * 


For centuries, the 909 square miles of sandy Cross ‘Tim- 
bers and gently rolling prairies of Cooke County felt only the 
stealthy tread of the Indian and the scurrying of wild game, 
undisturbed by the westward trend of civilization spanning 
the Atlantic Ocean from the Old World. 

It appears probable that Coronado was the first white 
man to set foot on Cooke County soil, in 1540 or 1541. The 
agricultural Caddo confederacy of Indians’ main group of 
villages was located in northeast ‘Texas, and the Keechees, 
Ionies and Tonkawas, members of the confederacy, had 
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their villages in the headwaters of the Trinity and among 
the Red River brakes. 

Other tribes of the village Indians of the plains frequent- 
ing this region included the Pawnees, Wichitas and Arikaras 
of the Caddoan linguistic stock and the Hidatsas and Man- 
dans belonging to the Siouan stock. 

Tribes known as the plains nomads may also have moved 
through this part of the country. This group included the 
Kiowas, Kiowa-Apaches and Comanches. They were depen- 
dent upon the buffalo for a living and were necessarily no- 
madic, following the migration of buffalo herds. 

Coronado was said to have been guided to this area by a 
Caddo he ran across in what is now Mexico City. Grasping 
an opportunity to return to his homeland, the Indian is 
said to have led Coronado and his band in search of the 
_ Seven Cities of Cibola, supposedly housing huge stores of 
precious metals. Coronado probably passed along the Elm 
fork of the Trinity on this journey. 

Two years later, after the French explorer De Soto had 
died in his search west of the Mississippi River for the 
“Christians of the West,” his followers crossed Coronado’s 
trail, possibly in southeastern Cooke County. 

That Spanish expeditionary forces blazed another trail 
across Cooke County in 1759 appears probable. ‘That year, 
Spanish forces attacked the Taovayas village on the Red 
River in the vicinity of the present town of Spanish Fort 
in Montague County. Reports of the attack say the Indians 
were well supplied with French guns and ammunition, and 
_ warded off the attack, ending the endeavors of the Spaniards 
to extend their missions and protective presidios to this 
section of Texas. 

A-brass cannon ball of the type used by the Spaniards 
was found. on the prairie between Whitesboro and Gaines- 
ville many years later. 

Many trappers and hunters came up the Red River in 
the early days of the 19th Century, preceding permanent 
settlers from ten to thirty years. First permanent settlement 
in North ‘Texas was at Jonesboro, near the present site of 
Paris in Lamar County, in September, 1816. 

Col. William Bean, who later had the distinction of be- 
ing Gainesville’s first merchant and townsite settler, passed 
through Cooke County via the Red River in 1843 on his 
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Alex Boutwell goes to ‘carry a “chunk” of fire to, the William Bean family 
arriving at Gainesville townsite, December 25, 1850. 


return from a two-year trapping excursion up the stream to 
New Mexico. He was en route to his father’s home on the 
White River in Arkansas. A year later in partnership with 
Col. Holland Coffee and Abel Warren he established an 
Indian trading post at Warren’s Bend. 

But a wagon trail was blazed through the county as 
early as 1839 by Dr. Henry Connelly and associates. ‘They 
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left Chihuahua City, April 3, 1839, with thirty wagons 
carrying $250,000 in bullion, which was taken to Fort 
Towson in what is now Choctaw County, Oklahoma, where 
it was exchanged for merchandise. ‘They returned to Chi- 
huahua City, August 27, 1840. The route they followed ap- 
proximated Marcy’s Emigrant Road from Comanche Springs, 
now Fort Stockton, to Big Spring, thence across the western 
plains into Cooke County, crossing eastward to Grayson 
County, and thence through Fannin and Lamar counties, 
fording the river at Jonesboro, to reach their destination. 
_‘ Indians had marked a highway running north and south 
through the county, west of the Cross ‘Timbers on the east 
side of Gainesville. This route was marked by mounds 
of stones. One of these lookouts was found on the Dobkins 
farm, two miles north of Gainesville, another one just north 
' of the old Redmon place, southeast of town, and still another 
on the Piper place, several miles to the southwest.. | 

This Indian trail was the route followed by Jim Ned, 
the famous Delaware chief, who was the United States 
dispatch bearer between Fort Arbuckle and Fort Worth. 
Mormons broke a trail across Cooke County about the 
year 1846. The Mormons, led by Lyman Wight, migrated 
to Texas, arriving at Preston in Grayson County in Novem- 
ber, 1845. They spent the winter at old Fort Johnson, near 
the present town of Dorchester, in a grove still called 
Mormon Grove. In the spring of 1846, they left for their 
new homes on the Colorado River. They came via what is 
now Callisburg community, following the divide between 
' Wheeler and Pecan creeks on one side and the Red River 
on the other. For many years their trail could be seen about 
four miles north of Gainesville where the Sivells Bend road 
intérsects the North Club Lake road, going west heading to- 
ward Dozier Creek. They continued up Wolf Ridge almost 
to the Montague County line, then turned south to Clear 
Creek near Rosston. 

Prior to the Texas revolution against Mexico there were 
no counties in Texas. The state was divided into depart- 
ments, and each department had municipalities. 

Before 1835; there were three departments — Bexar, 
Brazos and Nacogdoches —with eighteen municipalities. 
That year, five additional municipalities were created by 
the provisional council — Colorado, Jackson, Jefferson, Red 
River and Sabine. 
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COOKE COUNTY IS CREATED 


Cooke County was a part of the Red River municipality, 
in which Fannin, Bowie and Lamar counties were early 
created, embracing what are now thirty-five counties in 
North ‘Texas from Clarksville west to the Panhandle. 

On March 20, 1848, the Texas Legislature passed a bill 
creating Cooke County, defining its boundaries to include 
that portion of Fannin County which now constitutes 
Cooke, Montague, Wise, Jack and Clay counties. 

Cooke County was named for William G. Cooke, a 
native of Fredericksburg, Va., who removed to New Orleans 
and engaged in business there in 1835. When volunteers to 
fight for Texas’ independence were called, he enrolled and 
upon his arrival in San Antonio, he was elected captain of 
the New Orleans Grays. He followed Ben Milam into San 
Antonio and led his company in the forefront of the storm- 
ing of Bexar. Later he was on the staff of General Sam 
Houston at the battle of San Jacinto. 

He remained with the army until 1837, when he settled 
in Houston and established a drug store. In 1839 he was ap- 
pointed quartermaster general of the army by President 
Lamar. He was sent with a force of men to lay out a mill- 
tary road from the Brazos River to the Red River. After 
encountering severe hardships in which men were forced to 
subsist on dog and horse meat, he established Fort John- 
son between Coffee’s ‘Trading Post and Basin Springs, and 
a supply post at Coffee Bend which became known as Fort 
Preston. 

When Constantine lodge of Masons, the thirteenth in 
Texas, was organized at Warren, November 3, 1840, Cooke 
was elected junior deacon. 

He was in the Blockhouse Fight with the Comanches and 
in May, 1841, was.appointed one of the commissioners to 
accompany the Santa Fe Expedition. He was made a prisoner 
and taken to Mexico but was released in 1842 and returned 
to Texas. In 1844 he married Angeo Navarro, a niece of 
Juan Antonio Navarro. When the state government was or- 
ganized in 1846, he was appointed adjutant general. He 
died in Seguin in December, 1847, three months before 
Cooke County was named for him. 


The Cooke County territory was a land grant made to 
John Cameron under the old empresario colonization sys- 
tem of 1828, but the country was so remote from civiliza- 
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tion and the Indians so hostile that settlers were not at- 
tracted to the area. 

Actual colonization was started by W. S. Peters under an 
act of the Fifth Congress of the Republic of Texas passed 
January 4, 1841, through which the President was author- 
ized to enter into a contract with Peters and others to in- 
troduce families into Texas for settlement on vacant lands. 

The Peters colony was extensively advertised, and settle- 
ment of Cooke County began late in 1845. Martin Neely, 
who with Jim Martin settled on Spring Creek, half a mile 
west of Valley View, claimed to be the first to take up his 
abode in the county. 

W. R. Strong, who wrote his reminiscences in later years, 
came to Cooke County with his family when he was 12 years 
of age, arriving by ox-wagon from Champaign County, Il- 
linois, in June, 1846. At that time, he recalled, the settlers 
were ‘‘a man named Poplar who lived at Poplar Springs, Mr. 
Buchanan at Big Springs, Mr. Stamps, near Nelson Grove, 
and Mr. Grimes at Grimes’ Prairie, all of whom left the same 
year.” 

The History of Grayson County, by Mrs. W. H. Lucas 
and Mrs. H. E. Hall, reports that in the extreme western 
part of Grayson County along the Cross Timbers, six families 
from Missouri arrived on the evening of November 24, 1845. 
In the party were M. L. Webster, Charles Wheelock, Myron 
Mudgit, the widow Underwood, Frank Carpenter, Dr. 
Leaky and the widow Middleton, all of whom were later 
identified by various writers as among the earliest Cooke 


\, County citizens. 


In Mr. Strong’s writings, he mentioned that Frank Car- 
penter settled on Grimes’ Prairie, that Mr. Underwood and 
one son were killed by Indians at the head of Beaver Creek 
in Grayson County, and that Mr. Carpenter and Henry 
Wilson helped young Strong make his first crop in the 
spring of 1847 after his father’s death in October, 1846. 

En route to Texas, Mr. Strong recalled, “we fell in with 
the Dickson, Chadwell, Chambers and Sullivan families, 
all going to join Peters’ colony just as we were.” 

It is probable the Dickson he referred to was James C. 
Dickson, at whose home the first meeting of the commis- 
sioners court of Cooke County was held December 27, 1848, 
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at what was known as Dickson’s Station, three and one-half 
miles southeast of Gainesville. 

Meanwhile, the federal government established a line of 
frontier forts from Preston to the Rio Grande for the pro- 
tection of settlers from the Indians of the prairie country. 
Fort Belknap in Young County was the most westerly fort 
protecting this section, and Fitzhugh’s Fort, three and one- 
half miles southeast of Gainesville, was the second in the 
line of stations running southwest from Preston. 

Col. William Fitzhugh of McKinney commanded the 
detail, recruited principally from Collin County. The 
Rangers traveled a beat from the Red River south halfway 
to Fort Worth. These men spent alternately three months 
on duty and three at home, and they established a trail be- 
tween the fort and McKinney in 1847 and 1848. 

Col. Fitzhugh was a native of Kentucky who came to 
‘Texas in 1845, settling at McKinney, where he lived until 
his violent death in a runaway in 1883. He was an uncle of 
W. C. Nichols, who served as district clerk of Cooke Coun- 
ty from 1899 to 1910. 

The first social event of consequence in the county was 
held at Fitzhugh’s Fort, and people came from miles around 
at the invitation of Col. Fitzhugh and his men. 

And they danced the night through — that July 4, 1847 — 
commemorating the seventy-first anniversary of America’s 
Declaration of Independence. 

‘There was romance, too, for the first wedding in Cooke 
County united Miss Fannie Wheelock and Ranger Teal, the 
marriage license having been procured at Sherman, since 
it was not until the following year that the county was 
created. 

W. R. Strong attended that first social event as a teen- 
age lad, and he recalled that visitors from Grayson, Collin 
and Denton counties attended, along with the few early set- 
tlers of the Cross Timbers. 

The Rangers arranged the event and furnished the mut- 
ton, beef and pork for barbecuing. A long arbor was pre- 
pared, the brush cut and the ground scraped of grass and 
smoothed for dancing. 

The dance lasted all day and night, Mr. Strong recalled, 
eight to ten couples dancing at a time. The dancers would 
form two lines and the head couple would dance and swing 
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a partner on each side until they reached the foot. This 
dance was called “The Shoot Around.” Another much like 
it was “Chasing the Squirrel.” 

Fiddles furnished the music, and the tunes included 
“Choctaw Girl,” “Injun Eat the Woodchuck,” “Billy in the 
Low Ground,” “Leather Breeches,” “Sandy Land,” “High- 
land Fling,” “Buffalo Goes,’ “Drunken Hiccups,” “Wild 
Goose,” “Sally Goodin” and “No Home to Go To.” 

In 1847, Miss Jane Shannon, whose family had settled 
earlier in Grayson County, began teaching a school in the 
home of Mrs. Underwood in the Mountain Springs com- 
munity, then located eleven miles southeast of Gainesville, 
a mile north of the present Burns City community and 
nearly three miles north of the present site of Mountain 
Springs. 

While there are no official records, it is generally con- 
ceded that this was the first school taught in Cooke County. 
One of Miss Shannon’s pupils was W. R. Strong. Another 
was Levi Underwood, who lived in the home where the 
school was conducted and who soon thereafter moved to 
Illinois with his family. 

Another of the earliest schools was known as the Wheel- 
ock school, conducted at the home of Robert Wheelock, 
four miles southeast of Gainesville. Wheelock was the first 
chief justice, or county judge, of Cooke County, in 1848, 
the year the school was conducted. Children of Capt. Bill 
Fletcher, Robert Bean and Alex Boutwell, the first sheriff, 
were the students. 

Earliest settlers of Cooke County’s woodlands and plains 
were descendants of those sturdy pioneers who braved the 
perils of the Atlantic crossing in the 17th Century to es- 
tablish their homes in a new land where they would be free 
of religious oppression and would have opportunity to wor- 
ship as they pleased. 

Therefore, it was in keeping with their religious train- 
ing that the earliest citizens of Cooke County gathered to- 
gether for church services as quickly as their homes were 
established and a sufficient number of settlers had taken up 
abode to justify such gatherings. 

The early ministers labored under the difficulties of a 
frontier land. Most of the circuit riders traveled alone on 
horseback, with their Bibles and a few personal belongings 
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“All who want the townsite over the hill, follow me!” said Chief Justice 
Robert Wheelock, August 15, 1850. 


in their saddlebags. They frequently were exposed to Indian 
attacks, which were prevalent in the early days. Likewise, 
those who went to church in the first days of the county 
were vulnerable to the hazards of redskins on the roam. 
Because of the predominance of Methodists among the 
first arrivals in Cooke County, members of this denomina- 


tion were first to organize. 
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First quarterly conference in this area was held at Pres- 
ton, on the Red River, on May 22, 1849, little more than a 
year after the state legislature had created Cooke County. 
The Rev. J. W. Fields was presiding elder, Joel H. Biggs 
was pastor and Isaac B. Walker, exhorter. At this conference, 
two stewards were elected, Aaron Hill and his son, J. O. 
Hill, who were the following year made Cooke County tax 
collector and sheriff, respectively. 

With the detachment of Rangers and several settlers 
living in the area around Fort Fitzhugh, it was determined 
that the county seat should be located there after the com- 
missioners court was organized. 

At that time the county judge was known as chief justice 
and the commissioners as associate justices. Chief Justice 
Robert Scott of Grayson County came to Cooke County to 
preside over organization formalities. Robert Wheelock was 
designated the first chief justice by the state legislature, 
while the associate justices were Harvey Boggs, R. D. ‘Tur- 
ner, James C. Dickson and Adam Dozier. Robert Ekey was 
designated tax assessor and collector, and the first entry in 
the commissioners minutes was made December 27, 1848, 
being Ekey’s bond as a county official. Alex Boutwell, who 
had settled on the west bank of Elm Creek near the future 
townsite of Gainesville, was named first sheriff, and Stephen 
D. Brown was appointed county clerk. 

At the February term of 1849, the court ordered the 
county clerk to “get such books as are necessary for county 
business and he shall be paid out of the first funds of said 
county.” It was also ordered the court be moved from James 
C. Dickson’s to George Dyster’s home in “‘beat No. 2,” prob- 
ably referring to what is now known as a “precinct.” 

At this meeting it was also ordered that an election be 
held on the second Saturday in March to fill vacancies in 
county offices. 

Richard D. Turner and Alexander Boutwell were named 
the first election judges of the county, Turner to serve beat 
No. 2 at George Dyster’s home and Boutwell to serve beat 
No. 1 at Dickson’s home. Vacancies to be filled in the elec- 
tion were ‘‘one chief justice, one clerk, sheriff, constable and 
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justice of peace ‘beat 1.’. 


Records of the court fail to show the outcome of the 
election, but later minutes of the court revealed Wheelock 
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was chief justice; Brown, treasurer; Marcus Webster, sheriff; 
and Ekey, tax collector and assessor. 

Anxious to settle the matter of locating a county seat, 
the court on May 5, 1849, employed Daniel Montague to 
survey the line between Cooke and Grayson counties and 
then run a line fifteen miles west of the boundary between 
Denton and Cooke counties, and subsequently fifteen miles 
north, to locate the center of the county. Montague, who had. 
come to Texas from Massachusetts in 1836 for the purpose 
of joining Sam Houston in the war with Mexico arrived in 
the state after the battle of San Jacinto, and migrated west- 
ward along the Red River to Fannin County. He settled 
south of the future city of Sherman, and was named Fannin 
County surveyor. His commission as surveyor of Cooke 
County is the first document on record in the county clerk’s 
office in Gainesville. 

The question of naming the county seat was the next 
matter of import, and at the August 20, 1849, court meeting 
it was ordered the county seat “be laid off as soon as pos- 
sible and named Liberty.’ A sale of town lots was to be held 
September 15. 

It was ordered that a road from Liberty on the nearest 
and best route to the east county line near Robert Shannon’s 
be opened, and a committee of viewers composed of James 
Dickson, R. D. Turner, Harvey Boggs, Adam Dozier and 
Alexander Boutwell was named with Dickson as overseer. 

At a called meeting of the court, October 29, 1849, coun- 
ty lines were ordered run by Daniel Montague which “will 
be recognized as future boundaries of Cooke County so far 
as run.” 

When the United States Post Office Department rejected 
the name ‘Liberty’ because there already was an_ historic 
town in South Texas named Liberty, the establishment of a 
county seat was held in abeyance for a year. 

Minutes of the August, 1850, term of court reveal that 
five commissioners were appointed to select two suitable 
places for the county seat, “having due regard to timber, 
water and donations.’ The commissioners, Pat C. Dickson, 
Andrew Van Slyke, David Carter, B. F. Carpenter and John 
Boggs, were to receive $1 per day for their services. They 
were to “advertise an election for one of those places and as 
soon as the result of the election is known, said commission- 
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ers shall proceed to lay off a town and immediately make 
their report to the county court.” 

While apparently such an election was not held, a de- 
cision was reached in a manner that has become a legend of 
Cooke County. It seems that the commissioners had selected 
two sites. One was on the east bank of Elm Creek, on a 
forty-acre tract which Mary E. Clark, described in historical 
files as “‘a frail little woman who had a great love for chil- 
dren,” had offered to donate for the townsite from her sur- 
vey. The other was on Wheeler Creek near the present lo- 
cation of Fairview cemetery. 

In his memoirs, W. R. Strong said, “I have always been 
told the location of the town was decided this way: Uncle 
Bob Wheelock (chief justice) came up to the group of citi- 
zens standing on the proposed Wheeler Creek site while 
they were trying to decide. He picked up a jug of whiskey 
and said, ‘All in favor of putting the town here, come with 
me,’ and he proceeded to the Mary E. Clark site, which was 
finally approved.” 

‘That was on August 15, 1850, and the action made Mrs. 
Clark “mother of Gainesville.” At the September term of 
court several weeks later it was ordered “there will be of- 
fered for sale on the first day of circuit court, town lots on 
twelve-month credit in the town of Gainesville.” 

This was the first official reference to the name Gaines- 
ville. 

Col. Fitzhugh had suggested the name Gainesville in 
honor of Gen. Edmund Pendleton Gaines. Fitzhugh had 
served under Gaines in the Seminole War and the Mormon ~ 
Rebellion, and Gaines had been sympathetic with the Texas 
Revolution as commander of the southwest division of the 
United States Army at New Orleans. Gaines passed away the 
same year Cooke County was created. 
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The Butterfield Stage Line 


The commissioners court of Cooke County lost no time 
after locating the site of Gainesville, the county seat, in go- 
ing ahead with the town’s development, despite lack of in- 
terest of settlers in establishing their homes on the forty-acre 
tract. 

A courthouse was ordered built on August 20, 1850, 
the commissioners court record describing the proposed 
structure as “16 feet square, eight feet high, logs to be 
scotched down inside and out, with boards nailed on the 
scotch side outside; a good roof of boards nailed on and the 
logs notched down.” 

The contract was let to the lowest bidders, S. D. Brown, 
county clerk, and Alexander Boutwell, sheriff. They were 
ordered paid by note, $29, for building the courthouse by 
action of the court in February of the following year. 

This courthouse apparently was located at the northeast 
corner of what became the courthouse square. 


At the same term of court that the courthouse was or- 
dered built, it was entered that the title bond which Mary 
E. Clark had given for the donation of the county seat be 
recorded by the county clerk. A committee composed of the 
district and county clerks and the justice of the peace was 
ordered to list every man in the county and draw thirty-six 
names for jurymen. 


Col. William Bean of Arkansas, who had first followed 
the bends of the Red River on a trapping expedition to 
New Mexico in 1843 and had established a trading post on 
the river a year later, heard of the staking of the townsite, 
and in the fall of 1850 came to Gainesville and with the help 
of his Negro slaves, erected three cabins. One to serve as his 
store was built at what is now the northwest corner of Cali- 
fornia and Dixon streets; the second, which was to be his 
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home, was at California and Chestnut streets; and the third, 
a domicile for his slaves, was at Weaver and California on 
the west boundary of the forty-acre town. 

Col. Bean returned to his Grayson County home to make 
arrangements to move. It was on a Christmas Day that he 
and his retinue arrived in Gainesville. The late Mrs. R. V. 
Bell, a descendant of Alexander Boutwell, who lived on 
Elm Creek near the townsite, describes the arrival of the 
town’s first citizens as handed down to her by her ancestors: 

“It was a blue Texas norther that ushered in Christmas 
Day in 1850. Alexander Boutwell, the pioneer of ’49, lived 
in a log house near the eastern clearing on Elm Creek, one- 
half mile west of Gainesville townsite. The 18-foot log 
house contained a large fireplace half across the north end 
in which a big fire blazed bright and cheery. The door on 
the east, its only opening, stood always open. The Christmas 
dining table groaned under its load of wild turkey, dried 
pumpkin, and pones of corn cakes. Piled high on its earthen 
platter lay the brown fried squirrel, and rabbits, caught in 
the thicket on the west bank of the river. The native nuts, 
pecan, walnut and hickory, were in abundance. The haw- 
thorne shrubs were loaded with their black and crimson 
haw berries. 

“The children played hide-and-seek under the watchful 
eyes of their mother, who noticed her husband pacing the 
floor restlessly and glancing frequently to the east as she 
cleared the dishes. 

“ “Alexander, what be ye so anxious about and whom 
are you looking for?’ asked the wife. “Che Indians will come. 
from the west or north; the full moon tonight will be hid- 
den by clouds and they will not raid until fairer weather.’ 

“Reassured, Boutwell engaged his wife in conversation 
about advancing civilization, mentioning the three new 
cabins which stood ready for occupancy. While they talked, 
three prairie schooners were silhouetted against the eastern 
sky. They contained the family of newcomers, Col. Bean’s 
merchandise and household furnishings and his two families 
of Negro slaves. 

“Boutwell, with hurried footsteps, brought from home 
‘a chunk of fire.’ The blue smoke soon curled out of the 
wooden chimney of the Bean domicile and its crackling 
fires’ warm glow, but warmer neighbors, welcomed into 
town Gainesville’s first residents.” 
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Arrival of Butterfield Stage Coach 


Members of Col. Bean’s party were his wife, Caroline, 
daughter of William Reeves, one of the first settlers of the 
old Georgetown community in Grayson County; their six 
children, Robert, Mary, William, Nancy, Sallie and Liza; 
and three Negro servants. 

In 1850, Simon Sivells came from Grayson County and 
established a small store in the Sivells Bend area of Cooke 
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County, depending upon trade with trappers who came 
that way. But the ferocity of the Indians caused him to 
abandon the project, and it was nine years later before a 
permanent community was ‘established in the bend. 

There were 220 persons living in Cooke County in 1850, 
the federal census revealed. Some were newcomers to the 
area, while others were followers of the California trail to 
the gold fields of the West Coast, whose prospecting trips 
had been disappointing the previous year. 

When the first courthouse was completed early in 1851 
there were but three families living in close proximity to 
the townsite. Mrs. Mary E. Clark lived south of town on 
what is now Rice Avenue; Alexander Boutwell resided on 
Elm Creek, half a mile west of town; and the Bean family 
were the only residents within the townsite proper. When 
George Y. Bird came to Gainesville on May 7, 1852, he 
found the Bean family still the only family living in town. 

At the February, 1851, term of court, the county tax was 
ordered levied on the basis of one-half the state tax, which 
was fifteen cents, making the first county tax levied in 
Cooke County seven and one-half cents on the $100 valua- 
tion. 

On August 1, 1851, the court ordered that on the first 
Monday in September there would be “offered to the lowest 
bidder, a well to be dug and walled up, with good platform 
over it and curb three feet high with good bucket and wind- 
lass,’ in Gainesville. 

The first time the town of Gainesville was mentioned as a 
Methodist appointment in church records was at a quarterly 
conference held at Basin Springs, May 22, 1852. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howeth, one of the charter members of the Methodist 
church in Gainesville, recalled in later years that services 
were held in the tiny courthouse. The building had no 
floor, and the congregation used the “sleepers” for seats. 

Of the early church services, W. R. Strong wrote: “We 
had preaching at each other’s houses and in the summer 
under brush arbors, and were mostly served by circuit riders 
who rode all the time and preached somewhere every day. 
Even then, they only made it around once a month. Isaac 
Walker, who lived in Grayson County, preached for us 
oftenest.”’ 

Among the members of the first Methodist congregation 
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in addition to the Hills and the Howeths were Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Montague, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Wheeler and George 
Y. Bird, whose faith was that of Cumberland Presbyterian, 
but who gave his letter to the Methodist church by reason of 
the fact there was no congregation of his faith in the com- 
munity. 

At that time, Gainesville was a Methodist mission in the 
Dallas district of the East Texas Conference. 

The first Fourth of July celebration in Gainesville was 
an impromptu affair in 1852, two years after the town had 
been laid out. A celebration had been planned in Grayson 
County between Preston and Denison, and Cooke County 
people were invited. Many left the day before to attend. 
But a number of persons stayed at home, and Frank Car- 
penter suggested a barbecue for those who remained. 
Fletcher Stroud, Jonathon Hockler and Mr. Strong invited 
the guests, while Mr. Carpenter killed and barbecued a year- 
ling and a mutton, and Alexander Boutwell and others pre- 
pared the picnic grounds. 

They selected a site on the south side of the square, 
cleaned off the grass and built an arbor. The event was 
quite successful, and when those who attended the Gray- 
son County event returned home, they were miffed for not 
having attended the party in their home town. 

Women and men had their individual social gatherings 
in those first days of the county. The women had quilting 
parties, and on nearly every Saturday during the summer 
months there was a gathering at some home of an early 
settler. 

The men amused themselves with “beef shoots.’’ The 
host would put up a beef and the men would shoot for it. 
Each participant in the party paid a dollar for eight shots, 
and the best shot received the beef. Judges were designated 
and the marksmen shot from forty to sixty yards. If the 
marksman shot offhand, it was forty yards. If he lay down 
and shot off a chunk, it was sixty yards. Most of the con- 
testants preferred the latter method. Capt. J. TIT. Rowland 
was considered the best shot in the county. 

The beef was divided into six prizes. The first and 
second best shots received the hindquarters; the third and 
fourth received the forequarters; the fifth prize was hide 
and tallow; and the sixth prize winner received the lead 
that had been shot at the mark. 
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But the beef was usually sold to those present, the price 
paid going to the winners of the various cuts. Forequarters 
sold for two and one-half cents a pound and hindquarters for 
three cents. ‘Thus every man took home some fresh meat for 
Sunday. 

Youngsters amused themselves at these gatherings prin- 
cipally by playing marbles or engaging in races of various 
types, including handicap sprints. 

The first school conducted in Gainesville was a class 
taught by David McCall in 1852, the first courthouse being 
the building used. Robert Bean, son of the first citizen. of 
Gainesville, recalled the students’included Kate McCall, 
George W. Turner, Mary, Eliza and Robert Bean, M. M. 
Redmon and the Underwood, Carpenter, Mudgett and Sykes 
children. 

A sale of unsold county lots in Gainesville was scheduled 
by the September, 1852, term of court for Saturday, October 
9. Notes taken in payment for drilling the public well at 
$5 per foot were transferred to B. F. Carpenter and Alex- 
ander Boutwell. 

The first courthouse, having been small and apparently 
somewhat fragile, was ordered replaced by the court at its 
meeting on January 15, 1853. W. R. Strong had recalled the 
first courthouse had a dirt floor, no chimney and no door 
shutter, and “‘once in fly time, Uncle Jim Dickson’s old 
steer went into it for shelter and when he tried to get out, 
he ran against one corner of it and tore it down.” John Boggs 
received the contract to construct a new courthouse twenty- 
four feet square. : 

Boggs evidently had difficulty in getting materials, as the 
court at its May meeting in 1853 gave the contractor a three 
months’ extension to complete the building and ordered 
the old courthouse sold to the highest bidder. 

Nathaniel Reed, first postmaster of Gainesville, located 
his headright one and one-half miles southwest of Gaines- 
ville on Elm, as a settler in Peters’ colony. But to hold the 
office to which he was appointed, he had to reside in town; 
so in the fall of 1852, he sold his farm and moved his home 
to the east side of the public square where the first post 
office was located. When the office failed to provide sufficient 
support for his family, he turned the office over to Col. Bean 
and joined an emigrant train to California in the spring of 
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Newcomers to Gainesville in the fall of 1852 in addition 
to Postmaster Reed were B. F. Carpenter, whose farm was 
where West Garnett Street was later located, and Alphonse 
Templeton and his brother, Absolem, the town’s first black- 
smiths. 

New business establishments in 1853 were Bourland and 
Manion, dry goods; F. M. Hackney, general merchandise; 
and ‘Templeton and ‘Templeton, dry goods. 

Arriving in 1854 were W. L. Fletcher, who opened the 
first hotel; John C. McGee, attorney at law; and Drs. M. A. 
Elliott and George L. Scott. Three other early settlers, F. M. 
Dougherty, R. F. Scott and William Hudson, arrived at in- 
tervals from 1855 to 1857. 

According to Mr. Bird’s memoirs, when the second 
courthouse was erected on the east side of the square in 
1853, “it was more sightly than its predecessor although out 
of clapboards. The citizens felt much encouraged that they 
would have a place in which to worship as there were but 
few courts held in the county at that day and time, and 
the Methodists, Baptists, Christians and Cumberland Pres- 
byterians worshipped together. Each denomination had its 
day, the Methodists being the most numerous soon organiz- 
ing a church with David Stovall as pastor and A. H. Ross 
of Jefferson, Texas, presiding elder.”’ 

A. H. Ross preached the first sermon Mr. Bird heard 
after his arrival in Texas at old Daingerfield in the winter 
of 1850. A greater preacher in the pulpit than Elder Ross, 
he has not yet heard among his Methodist brethren. 

At the commissioners meeting on February 20, 1854, 
it was ordered that a “donation be made of four lots in 
block 20, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 8, to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Masonic fraternity and a public schoolhouse 
jointly, to have and to hold said lots under control and di- 
rection of the trustees appointed by said Methodist church, 
Masonic fraternity and school commissioners for the pur- 
pose of worship, Masonic hall and schoolhouse.” 

A destructive tornado struck the home of William 
Howeth, west of Gainesville, on May 28, 1854, killing five 
of the eight occupants of the cabin and resulting in establish- 
ment of East Hill burial ground, which eventually became 
Fairview cemetery in Gainesville. 

W. W. Howeth, son of William Howeth, who was seven 
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years old at the time of the storm, later wrote his version of 
the tornado as he remembered it. Gainesville at that time 
had one store, a blacksmith shop, a doctor, a lawyer, a log 
schoolhouse and a small courthouse on the square. 

The only settlers west of Gainesville, he recalled, were 
Adam Dozier, father of James Dozier, whose cabin was on 
what is now U. S. Highway 82 about three miles west of 
town; James Rutledge, whose home was 300 yards west of 
the Joseph W. Bailey place; William Middleton, on the 
north bank of Elm Creek where Montague Creek empties 
into it; Col. Daniel Montague, at what was later known as 
the Scruges place, three-fourths of.a mile east of the present 
town of Lindsay; W. C. Twitty, whose cabin stood just west 
of the north end of the bridge across the Elm at Lindsay; 
Mrs. Olivo, whose cabin was where the William Flusche 
home was later located in Lindsay; Mrs. Van Slyke, whose 
cabin was near the Lewis Cobb place of later years; Robert 
Shannon, on the south side of Elm Creek at what was later 
the Kibler place; and William Howeth, whose house was a 
mile west of Mrs. Van Slyke and the outside settlement on 
the northern frontier. 

On the day of the tornado, Mrs. Twitty and Mrs. Olivo, 
a stepdaughter of Mrs. Twitty’s father, Daniel Montague, 
had spent the day at the Howeth home. Late in the after- 
noon they went home when dark clouds began to show in 
the southwest. 

The clouds rose higher and came closer and the sky be- 
came darkened. A perfect calm prevailed. ‘The clouds showed. 
all the fury of a terrible storm —a continual roaring in the 
elements with thunder and lightning such as Mr. Howeth 
never witnessed again in a long lifetime. 

‘“‘A tornado was forming, and in a few minutes a column 
like the picture of a water spout on the ocean I have seen, 
formed and reached from the earth to the cloud above, with 
all its blackness, whirling and roaring and coming closer,” 
Mr. Howeth recalled. 

“For perhaps half an hour we watched this terrible 
monster of destruction as it formed and approached. And 
finally when it had almost reached us, we all gathered into 
the house and the roaring of the mad storm was such one 
could hardly hear the words of another. 

“There were eight of us in the house — my mother; my 
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brother, ‘Tommy, eleven; sister, Louise, nine; and myself, 
seven; a cousin of my father, Andy Howeth; his wife; and 
two children, a daughter about five years of age and an in- 
fant in its mother’s arms.” 

The adults had never seen or heard such a furious storm 
before, and thought the dreadful roaring was caused by hail. 
So they agreed the house was the best place for protection. 
But in one moment the house was destroyed and the lives 
of five of the occupants snuffed out. Two of the three sur- 
vivors were so seriously injured that for a long time it was 
thought they would not live. 

Victims were Andy Howeth, his two children, and Tom- 
my and Louise Howeth. The body of Louise was carried 
four miles by the wind. The children of William Howeth 
were the first to be buried in the East Hill cemetery, which 
in 1877 was leased by the commissioners court to the city 
of Gainesville for 999 years. 

Soon after the storm, a visitor to Gainesville was W. P. 
Parker, who was a member of the party of Capt. R. B. 
Marcy, United States Army, which traveled through ‘Texas 
in the summer and fall of 1854. 

Parker, writing notes of the expedition, noted the dam- 
age done by the tornado, which he said also destroyed much 
of Fort ‘Towson, in Indian territory. He said the path of the 
storm was a mile wide. 

But Parker’s chief impression of Gainesville was gained 
from the number of one-legged men he encountered in the 
little village. Of this incident, Parker wrote in the notes of 
the expedition: 

“Being considerably in advance of the (wagon) train, 
P —— e and myself went to a small store to make some pur- 
chases when a laughable incident occurred. 

“On our way to the store we met a man with but one 
leg who proved to be the proprietor. 


“Pp —— e, in conversation, asked him how he lost his 
leg, he told us and proved to be a jolly fellow. 


“An article we wanted not being on hand, he directed us 
to another store near his, on going into which, what was 
our surprise to find the proprietor also minus a leg and be- 
fore we completed our purchase, our quondam acquaintance 
came in, when upon my remarking that two one-legged 
men were quite a large proportion in so small a place — ‘Oh,’ 
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says he, ‘there are two more and three of us board at the 
same house; I wouldn’t wonder if he came in, he’s here 
a’most every night’ — and sure enough he did (strange as it 
may appear) and joined our merry laugh at so funny a coin- 
cidence. 

“I proposed a race for a bottle of whiskey, when to our 
surprise, they assented and started off up the road, whilst 
we, dying of laughter, were obliged to ride off, being be- 
hind our train some distance. 

“A more absurdly ridiculous sight cannot be imagined 
than six crutches and three legs scampering off in the moon- 
light. Long and loud were our shouts of laughter and those 
of our camp companions when we related the scene, and 
Gainesville remains the one-legged settlement from that date 
in our memories.” 

One of these one-legged merchants was identified by 
Mrs. Douglas Bomar Holman in her reminiscences of early 
days. She recalled a Mr. Dial, “a good old man with a 
wooden leg, had a little store and he had red striped candy 
in a glass jar.” ‘The store was located at the present site of 
the Montgomery Ward store on the southwest corner of the 
square. 

Mrs. Holman’s father, Dr. Nathan .T. Bomar, and his 
family came to Gainesville that same year of 1854. He was 
the first resident physician. He bought a one-room log cabin 
at the northwest corner of Broadway and Commerce streets 
and. had lumber, brick and other building materials hauled 
by ox-wagon from Jefferson to add three rooms and a 
kitchen. In that crude home, five of the nine Bomar chil- 
dren were born and reared. 


At that time there were forty-seven adult residents of the 
Gainesville area according to the memoirs of Robert Bean. 
Mr. Bean recalled them as follows: Robert Bean, George Y. 
Bird, W. R. Stone, W. W. Bourland, R. F. Bostick, W. W. 
Howeth, Frank Busch, James Chadwell, John Chadwell, 
Harvey Boggs, George Turner, Sol ‘Turner, John ‘Turner, 
John Scanlan, T. J. Gorham, ‘Tom Gossett, Lewis Findley, 
Ed Findley, Lewis Jordan, Lewis Darwin, John Ozment, -— 
Brewer Ozment, Martin Neeley, Mr. and Mrs. John Estes, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Dobkins, Mr. and Mrs. James Dozier, 
Mrs. Mary S. Peery, Mrs. William Howeth, Mrs. Harvey 
Howeth, Mrs. W. C. Twitty, Mrs. Helen Robinson, Mrs. 
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Henrietta Jack, Mrs. Lou Boxley, Mrs. Ann Long, Mrs. 
Erskine Long, Mrs. Octavia Wisdom, Mrs. James Mann, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Alf Morris, Mrs. Lou Matthews, Mrs. 
George L. Scott, Mrs. Letitia McCormick and Mrs. Margaret 
McGee. 

On petition of Daniel Montague, representing the Metho- 
dist church, the commissioners court on May 21, 1855, 
granted the donation of lots 1 and 2 in block 19 instead of 
the four lots in block 20, and it was on that site at the 
southwest corner of the Red River and Main streets inter- 
section that the combination two-story building was erected. 

The Methodist church congregation worshipped on the 
first floor on Sundays, school classes were held on week- 
days and Masonic lodge ceremonies were conducted on the 
second floor. ‘The same type of building to serve these three 
purposes was to be constructed in each of a number of 
Cooke County communities in later years. _ 

Use of the combined building by the Methodist con- 
eregation continued until 1879. Then the congregation 
erected a frame church building at the present site of the 
First Methodist Church at Denton and Pecan streets, out- 
side the original townsite. 

The Baptists were not far behind the Methodists of 
Cooke County in organizing a congregation. Cooke County 
was first mentioned in the minutes of the Sister Grove Bap- 
tist Association in 1855 at Ephesus in the Choctaw nation. 

Fathers of the Baptist church in Cooke County were 
Revs. T. J. Harris and Asa Davis. Three county churches 
were represented at the 1855 associational meeting: Indian 
Creek, of which Mr. Harris was pastor; Union; and Sandy 
Creek No. 1. Mr. Harris and H. Kilbourne represented 
Indian Creek; W. Crawford, E. Lindsey and B. Burleson 
were Union’s messengers; and A. Agnew, J. C. and G. 
Smith and S. Johnson represented Sandy Creek. Indian 
Creek and Union were in southeast Cooke County, receiv- 
ing their mail at Pilot Point, while Sandy Creek was near 
Gainesville, receiving mail there. That year there were 128 
members of the three congregations, seventy-one at Union, 
forty-eight at Indian Creek and nine at Sandy. 

Sandy was dropped from the register in 1856 and did 
not appear again. In 1857, Clear Creek church was admit- 
ted to the association. Asa Davis was pastor. Messrs. Harris 
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and Davis were pastors of the three churches in the county 
from 1855 to 1861, the former serving also as moderator in 
1855 and 1856. 

About this time, creation of new counties considerably 
whittled the size of Cooke County. Wise County’s boundar- 
ies were defined as a political subdivision created on Janu- 
ary 23, 1856, while Jack County was set aside on August 
27, 1856. In 1857, Montague and Clay counties were desig- 
nated on Christmas Eve. 

When ‘Texas was annexed to the United States in 1845, 
the constitution provided that “the legislature shall, as early 
as practicable, establish free‘schools throughout the state.” 
But it was not until 1854 that a school law was passed by 
the legislature providing for the county judge and com- 
missioners to constitute a school board and each county be 
divided into convenient school districts with trustees ap- 
pointed. 

Failure to lay off permanent districts caused the legis- 
lature to pass a new law in 1856 permitting any group of 
citizens to set up a district, organize a school and employ a 
teacher. 

A number of such districts were organized in Cooke 
County and classes conducted, but the Civil War brought 
about short terms and a reduction in the number of schools 
and pupils. 

Occasionally a traveler was impressed with the possibili- 
ties of this frontier village and decided to cast his lot with 
Gainesville. One such individual was J. E. Wheeler, 
Methodist minister and farmer, who was from Campbell 
City, ‘Tennessee. He moved to Gainesville from Plum, 
Fayette County, in southeast Central Texas, on January 21, 
1857, bringing his household goods in five wagons. 

He bought 160 acres of land on Wheeler Creek, later 
named for him, and built the first two-story house in Cooke 
County. It is still in use as a dwelling. He started a flour 
mill that was eventually sold to the Whaley family and is 
now the oldest business establishment in Gainesville, a 
branch of Fant Milling Company of Sherman. His diary, 
maintained from 1857 to 1880, contained entries giving the 
only definite dates of several important events. He served 
as a precinct, county and city official. 

J. M. Lindsay, a native of Wilson County, Tennessee, 
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arrived in Gainesville on his 22nd birthday, December 31,. 
1858, and was destined to become one of the city’s principal 
builders and financiers. 

Need for a new jail caused the commissioners court on. 
May 18, 1857, to order lot No. 1, block 16 of the townsite 
set aside for a jail house. Notes taken for the sale of lots on 
May 11 were set aside in a special fund for construction of 
the building. F. N. Hackney was given the contract for 
$1,600, the building to be two stories, 18 feet high and 12 
feet “in the clear on the inside.” 

Appointment of election judges in July, 1857, revealed 
there were then six voting places in the county. Wilson L. 
Fletcher was named election judge for Gainesville; Crawford 
Yarbrough at his home; W. A. Finch at his home; William 
Downing at Dr. Davidson’s; and James T. Bourland and 
Hiram Faulkner at their respective homes. 

First appointment of a grand jury noted in the minutes. 
was made January 4, 1858. Grand jurors were Joseph D. 
Matthews, George Y. Bird, Henry Morris, William Benton, 
Guy Brashear, Crawford Yarbrough, Mark Wideman, Alex- 
ander C. Davis, Ezekiel Lindsay, Robert J. Scott, Robert 
Wheelock, O. M. Gray, John W. Williams, Samuel M. 
Beard, James Edwards, James Barnes, Joseph Wilson, Ben- 
jamin Scanland, J. W. Bailey and J. H. Sparks. 

In 1858 the court moved to erect another courthouse. 
A building committee composed of Daniel Montague, John 
Bond, Jacob Dye, William Downing and Alexander Davis. 
was named to draft plans. Montague’s bid of $6,600 was ac- 
cepted, but the action was rescinded at a later session of the 
court. Then a contract was made with F. M. Dougherty for 
rent on the upper floor of his store on the east side of the 
square for courtroom and clerk’s office at $200 per annum. 

This arrangement apparently was maintained until 1872, 
when the court rented the upper floor of the R. F. Scott 
building on the east side of the square for district and county 
court rooms at $100 per annum, and the largest office in the 
southwest corner of the building for the district clerk’s of- 
fice at $150 per annum. 

Elm Lodge, No. 74, Independent Order of Odd Fellows,. 
was established in Gainesville, January 29, 1858, when a 
charter was issued. Charter members were Stiles S. Carpen- 
fou MM: Mathews, J. R. andl. Jo Towery,’ Dr. N- 1’. 
Bomar, W. L. Fletcher and S. E. Lyday. 
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First impetus was given the town’s expansion when 
John Butterfield, awarded a contract by the United States 
government to operate a stage, mail and freight route from 
St. Louis to San Francisco via El Paso, began operations late 
in 1858. The first coach came through Gainesville on Sep- 
tember 20 of that year. 

Gainesville was one of three towns in ‘Texas on the 600- 
mile route. The others were Sherman and Jacksboro. How- 
ever, there were stations where teams were changed at dis- 
tances of from fifteen to twenty miles. 

Waterman L. Ormsby, a reporter for the New York 
Herald, was a passenger on the first stagecoach leaving St. 
Louis and wrote a narrative of his journey for his news- 
paper. 

Ormsby reported that the coach left Sherman at 4:40 
p. m. on September 20. “Our course lay across a fine rolling 
prairie, covered with fine grass, but with no trees and 
scarcely a shrub for eighteen miles, crossing a number of 
beds of little brooks which are now dry but whose banks 
in winter afford plentiful grazing for cattle, where rolling 
prairies thus intersected, extend for 60 miles to the lower 
Cross ‘Timbers, a range of wide woodland extending from the 
Red River to the Brazos across this portion of Texas. The 
first station after leaving Sherman was Diamond’s Station, 
twenty miles distant, and our team traveled it in three hours. 

“Fortunately our express had hastened the preparations 
so we were not long detained here, and made our next 
thirteen miles to Gainesville, another flourishing little 
town, in good time. After hastily swallowing supper and 
changing horses, we were off again and made our next sta- 
tion in the woods, fifteen miles distant (Davidson’s Station) 
in two hours and ten minutes. 

“A disadvantage under which we labored on this trip 
was that our road most of the way was nearly new. It leads 
through Grayson, Cooke, Jack, Montague, Wise and Young 
counties, all of which contribute toward its expense. Soon 
after leaving Gainesville, we struck the lower Cross ‘Timbers 
through which the road runs for 20 miles. The trees grow 
wide apart and are mainly post oak.” 

In his Early Days in Cooke County, C. N. Jones re- 
ported that the Butterfield trail entered Cooke County five 
miles east of Callisburg, reached Gainesville on Belcher 
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Street, and crossing Pecan Creek approximately where the 
Y bridge is now located, drew up at the station at Main 
and Red River streets, where the teams were changed. Leav- 
ing Gainesville, the stagecoach crossed Elm Creek at the “old 
ford,” some 200 yards below the bridge on West California 
Street. 

The Davidson station was at the Dr. Davidson place on 
Williams Creek. The route continued through what is now 
the village of Rosston and went out of the county five or 
six miles west of Rosston. 

In the beginning, the stagecoaches were painted a gaudy 
red and green and were drawn by teams of four mules. The 
trip from St. Louis to San Francisco required twenty-two to 
twenty-five days, traveling day and night. 

‘The color scheme of the coaches was changed to more 
somber hues as Indian attacks increased, the bright colors 
being an attraction to the redskins. The operation of the 
mail stages continued with regularity, though at consider- 
able financial loss to the Post Office Department, until 
March, 1861, when the hazards of the Civil War counseled 
abandonment and transfer of travel to a more northerly 
route. 
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The Great Hanging 


The first Masonic lodge in Cooke County was organized 
in Gainesville in 1858. It was named Gainesville Lodge, 
No. 210, A. F & A. M. First officers were William Howeth, 
worshipful master; W. L. Fletcher, senior warden; and W. 
C. Twitty, junior warden. 

In 1859, the membership list numbered thirty-four, in- 
cluding many men prominent in the affairs of the county at 
that time and in later years. ‘They were Joshua Gorham, 
John R. Diamond, William Howeth, Wiliam C. Twitty, 
James Bourland, A. B. Manion, William Bean, Alexander 
Boutwell, James and William Cloud, F. N. Hackney, J. St. 
C. Jones, John Howeth, T. J. and-J. R. Tonerg, M. W. 
Matthews, Lemuel Gooding, E. C. Peery, S. S. Lydat, A. O. 
Miller, J. J. Hill, J. J. Matthews, U. M. Stephens, C. B. 
Gould, S. S. Weaver, T. M. Sweeney, George Y. Bird, Wil- 
liam Hudson, R. F. Bostick, M. A. Elliott, J. M. Peery, 
Harvey Howeth, D. W. Shrum and W. L. Fletcher. 

Lodge meetings were held on the second floor of the 
building erected to serve the fraternity, the Methodist church © 
and for school purposes at Red River and Main streets. 

Nine years after Simon Sivells and his brother, Bull, had 
come to Cooke County from Kentuckytown, Grayson Coun- 
ty, to establish a small store or trading post in the bend of 
Red River which received his name, a community was 
permanently established there. 

Sivells had been forced to vacate the locality on account 
of frequent Indian raids. But in 1859, W. M. Midkiff, Robert 
Dillard, a Mr. Cohee and Mark, Sam, Lewis and Rufus Cole 
moved to Sivells Bend. A post office was set up in the Mid- 
kiff home with Mr. Midkiff as postmaster and justice of 

eace. , 
j The same year, Dr. Samuel S. Ligon came to Cooke 
County from Missouri and bought 400 acres of land on 
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Wolf Ridge. He made a crop there, but did not like the lo- 
cation, so he sold out and bought land in Sivells Bend ad- 
joining that of his brother-in-law, Dr. Pope Long. 

When the federal census was taken in 1860, Cooke 
County’s population had reached 3,760. Gainesville had 
several hundred inhabitants. 

Reports of Negro uprisings and poisonings prevailed and 
incendiary fires occurred almost simultaneously at Dallas, 
Denton, Pilot Point, Black Jack Grove, Waxahachie, Kauf- 
man and Gainesville. One of the worst of these fires oc- 
curred on July 8, 1860, in Dallas, where twenty-five busi- 
ness establishments were destroyed and many residences 
damaged. The blaze was believed inspired by abolitionist 
preachers who had been holding defiant meetings in Dallas. 
The abolitionists were publicly whipped and then driven 
out of town. Three Negroes were seized, charged with arson 
and hanged. 

When news reached North Texas that Abraham Lincoln 
had been elected President, a public meeting for Cooke and 
Grayson counties was held at Whitesboro on November 23, 
1860, “to take into consideration the present political con- 
dition of this country.” 

John R. Diamond presided at the meeting, and John 
Louis Hunter was secretary. The object of the meeting was 
explained by Col. James J. Diamond, and a committee of 
fifteen was appointed to draw resolutions. 

The committee reported a resolution setting forth the 
belief of the gathering that the election of a Black Republi- 
can candidate for President and ‘‘an emphatic endorsement 
of a platform of principles in violent opposition to Southern 
interests and Southern institutions, afforded abundant proof 
that the several states of the Union cannot long live to- 
gether in peace; and the self-protection and absolute duty 
we owe to our homes and firesides demand that we shall 
look to our constitutional priveleges of security and safety 
instead of to the will of the majority of the people of the 
United States which has been expressed under false teach- 
ings and in the face of the constitution of same: 

“Therefore, we earnestly recommend His Excellency, 
the Governor of the State of Texas, immediately take such 
steps as he may be authorized, to ascertain the will of the 
people on this subject by convention or otherwise, and 
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pledge ourselves to abide that will, whatever duty it may 
impose upon us. 

“Resolved; That we see no reason why a separation of the 
states from the Union may not be peaceably effected with- 
out molesting either trade or commerce, but whatever may 
be the result it may bring about, the necessity is no less 
forced upon us. 

“Resolved; ‘That we will proceed to organize and proper- 
ly equip within our midst at least a company of 100 men 
ready and willing at any time and on the shortest notice, 
faithfully to carry out the purpose of this meeting (which 
is to do our whole duty in defending Southern interest and 
Southern equality in the Union or out of it) under the di- 
rection of either our State Governor, or such powers South, 
as may give direction to our energies.” 

The resolutions were debated with A. H. Lattimer op- 
posing them and Col. James J. Diamond and others sustain- 
ing them, with the result they were adopted with but four 
dissenting votes. 

A convention of citizens of the state was held in Austin, 
January 28, 1861, and voted for secession, county elections 
being ordered by the legislature to be held February 23, 
1861, and the votes forwarded to Austin for counting on or 
after March 2, 1861. 

A state committee on public safety was appointed with 
James G. Thompson and J. J. Diamond representing Gray- 
son and Cooke counties in their memberships. 

A Confederate conscript law was passed on April 16, 
1861, calling out men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five years for three years or for duration of the war. 
The age limit later was extended to drain the country of its 
manpower. 

William C. Young, who lived on the site of old Shawnee- 
town on the Red River, received orders to raise 1,000 men 
to be composed of companies of infantry from the counties 
of Bowie, Red River, Titus, Lamar, Hopkins, Fannin, Hunt, 
Grayson, Collin, Cooke and Denton for protection of the 
Red River border. Troops were to furnish their own arms 
and were called for one year if not discharged sooner. 
These companies were ordered to report to Col. Young at 
Gainesville immediately. 

The first company organized in Gainesville was Capt. 
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W. C. Twitty's Mounted Volunteers, formed May 23, 1861. 
The commissioners court, then composed of County Judge 
I. L. Elliott and Commissioners Harvey Howeth, William 
Hudson and Wiley Jones, authorized $1,200 to be spent to 
outfit two companies organized in Cooke County, with 
Capt. Twitty, E. C. Peery and Commissioner Hudson named. 
to purchase supplies. 


Members of Capt. Twitty’s company were: Alexander 
Boutwell, first heutenant; Samuel D. Brough, second. lieu- 
tenant; Samuel H. Miller, second lieutenant; and John B. 
Puryear, Frank A. Howeth, Thomas D. Doyle, Matterson 
Pevirnbaugh, J! LL. Roberson,’ M. Hy: Whaley, o7T. 
Bramley, W. H. Bray, William C. Willingham, S. L. Bailey, 
W. R. Bean, John Berry, J. W. Baird, W. A. Blake, John 
Blane, G. E. Bone, J. H. Brumley, B. M. Burchell, B. D. 
Burch, S. M. Burch, William Burden, J. C. Burns, T. B. 
Brumley, J. W. Clark, J. D. Clark, David Cooley, J. L. 
Connell, C. P. Coy, J. B. Deaves, Charles Dyer, W. H. 
Farley, W. L. Foursher, C. C. Glandville, S. J. Gloves, 
G. W. Goodson, J. B. Goodson, M. D. Harris, B. B. Har- 
rell, A. M. Hill, David Hawkins, A. M. Hodge, C. W. 
Holloway, C. C. Hornbuckle, J. H. Howeth, J. C. Howeth, 
William Hughes, G. W. Harris, J. C. Jones, M. R. Jones, 
W. A. Jones, W. C. Jones, W. J. Jones, G. F. Justice, J. W. 
Law, Thomas Ledington, James Lemuel, A. H. Looker, 
William Loving, J. D. Lynch, Warren Lynch, William Mc- 
Elhannon, W. P. Martin, Jackson Mathews, G. C. Morris, 
John McCalister, W. A. McCool, R. McCowen, S. M. Mc- 
Cowen, James McCracken, D. J. McDaniel, Barney Oferil, 
fal). Ozment, S. W. Parker, J. A. Phillips, J, Ll. Reed, 
J. A. Roberson, J. T. Rowland, G. W. Rosell, H. M. Rey- 
nolds, J. B. Self, Edward Shegogg, Thomas C. Spencer, W. 
Smith, J. T. Strickland, R. W. Settle, J. D. Swan, Eli 
Tibets, L. Triples, J. A. Truelove, J. E. Tulley, Charles. 
Ward, James Ware, A. Wesson, H. A. Whaley, J. L. Whit- 
ten, Lewis Williams, William Wininger, W. J. Wisdom 
and J. R. Yerion. 

As an army of occupation, the units organized under Col. 
Young were stationed at frontier forts by July, 1861. Capt. 
Twitty's and Capt. J. J. Diamond’s companies from Cooke 
County were at Fort Cobb, along with Capt. Throck- 
morton’s company from Collin County. Other companies 
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from North Texas counties were stationed as follows: Fort 
Arbuckle, three companies from Hopkins, Fannin and 
Hunt counties; Fort Washita, four companies from Grayson, 
Titus, Collin and Red River counties. 

Patrolers to protect the village of Gainesville were ap- 
pointed by the commissioners court with F. M. Dougherty 
as captain; Robert D. Stone, first lieutenant; and J. M. 
Peery, W. W. Foreman, J. B. Davenport, H. Whaley, Wil- 
liam Hudson, Rufus F. Scott, T. J. Williams and Alexander 
Boutwell, as patrolers. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Samuel Ligon’s family had arrived at 
Sivells Bend, May 18, 1861, and Mrs. A. Y. Gunter, daughter 
of Dr. Ligon, in her memoirs told of the arrival of this 
early-day family by wagon train: “We had seven wagons, 
two carriages and a buggy in our train, and the party con- 
sisted of Dr. and Mrs. Ligon; four children (Mary, James, 
Rosa and Elizabeth) and their eighteen Negro slaves; Dr. 
Long and his three children (Erskine, Ella and Alice) and 
five slaves; and John Brasfield, Dick Mann, Messers. Las- 
ley, ‘Taylor and Biggerstaff, and three other men,’ she 
wrote. 

“We carried tents to sleep under, for my father had made 
the trip to California in ’49 and knew how to travel com- 
fortably. On our way out here we came to Whitesboro, and 
stopped with my uncle, W. D. Ligon, who had located there 
about 1858. ‘Then we followed the old California trail to 
where it intersected the Sivells Bend road at the old Stewart 
place, coming by Callisburg but not by Gainesville. 

‘When we reached Sivells Bend we stopped for several 
days at Dr. Long’s house, but as soon as the wagons were un- 
loaded they were started at once to the pine mills near Jef- 
ferson for lumber with which to build our house, and we 
lived in a tent until it was finished that fall. ‘This was the 
first frame house ever built north or west of Gainesville and 
was quite a mansion for those days, having two twenty-foot 
rooms on either side of a fourteen-foot hall, with shed rooms 
back of them, and a dining room, kitchen, meal room and 
back porch in an ‘L’ shape. There was also a long gallery 
across the front of a big stone-walled cellar, and it was 
heated by five stone fireplaces.” | 

Mrs. Gunter also told of a “‘get-acquainted” party held 
by Charles Gooding, eldest son of Lemuel Gooding, who 
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lived across Red River from Sivells Bend in Indian ter- 
ritory. This party was given during Christmas week, 1861, 
and people up and down the river were invited. 

“Everybody in Sivells Bend went,” Mrs. Gunter recalled. 
“The Murrells, Manions and Bourlands came from the lower 
bends of the river, while the Overtons, Loves, Gaines and 
Burneys were among those from Indian territory. There 
were more than 100 persons present and an elaborate sup- 
per was served.” 

The house was a two-room log building with a shed 
room and puncheon floor and Mrs. Gunter wrote that ‘“‘we 
danced all night.” 

A war tax of twenty-five cents on each $100 valuation 
was collected with state and county taxes in 1862 and by 
1864 the tax was raised to seventy-five cents on the $100 
valuation. 

In 1862, as a number of men had lost their lives and 
the families of the men in service became destitute, a com- 
mittee was appointed to “assist families of soldiers that had 
gone into war, who are in distress.” 

Despite the fact that people were beset with the prob- 
lems of the Civil War the organization of religious groups 
continued through the war years. 

The Sister Grove Baptist Association had included 
Cooke, Collin, Grayson, Hunt, Fannin and Denton counties 
of North Texas and the Choctaw nation, but in 1862 the 
Shiloh Baptist Association was organized with churches in 
Cooke, Grayson and Denton counties represented. 

Indian Creek and Clear Creek members were active in 
the organization of this association and were original mem- 
bers, the Union church joining in 1864. The following 
year, the association met at Union with the Rev. Asa Davis 
as moderator. 

In 1862 a group of Cumberland Presbyterians met in 
the home of Jesse Sparks on Dry Elm, west of Gainesville, 
to organize a congregation. 

The Rev. William J. Gregory, a circuit rider who came 
to Gainesville occasionally, had held a revival meeting in 
which James Peery and Gen. William Hudson had been 
converted. 

At the initial meeting, those in attendance were Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparks and daughter, Almeda, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
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liam Peery, Mrs. Bettie Peery, Miss Hettie Peery and Mrs. 
Nancy Fields. 

James Peery went to Judge J. M. Lindsay and asked him 
to donate a lot for a church site, since he was owner of much 
property in Gainesville. The Lindsays, whose home was on 
Lindsay Street in what is now the 700 block, were some 
distance from town, which extended south only to Pecan 
Street. Mrs. Lindsay desired neighbors, and Judge Lindsay 
agreed to donate a lot for the church, providing one between 
his home and the town was acceptable. 

This was agreeable to the church members. A lot at the 
corner of Dodson and Church streets was selected. And on 
this tract a two-room frame building was erected, with 
George Y. Bird and Mrs. Rufe Scott assisting Messrs. Peery 
and Hudson in supervising the project and raising the 
money. This was the first building erected in Gainesville ex- 
clusively for church purposes. It was completed in 1863. 

The War Between the States was well into its second 
year and the Confederacy had begun the enforcement of the 
conscription law passed the previous year. ‘That there was 
strong opposition to conscription in Cooke County as well 
as elsewhere in Texas was indicated in Dr. Thomas Bar- 
rett’s book, The Great Hangings in Gainesville, which 
he wrote and published some twenty-five years later as an 
apology for his part in the action. 

Dr. Barrett described the first grumblings against the 
law in this manner: 

“The War Between the States, North and South, has 
existed more than a year; the war fever having risen to 
boiling heat; the Confederate congress passed the conscrip- 
tion law. This law was very offensive to many and particular- 
ly to those who were afterwards members of the organiza- 
tion for which they were hung. 

“In riding through the country, I called at a steam mill 
and found about a dozen men; the mill was not running so 
we had a good chance to talk. Someone named the conscript 
law. Its effect was like a spark of lightning on powder. All 
was in a blaze of opposition as deep and fierce as it was pos- 
sible for it to exist in the human mind was plainly manifest. 

“After much talk and hard things being said, one man 
who seemed to be a leader, boldly declared he was ready 
to head a company to resist the conscript law . . . I recalled 
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his attention to the fact that in the event he attempted to 
carry out his plan, he could not expect anything but an aw- 
ful failure . . . this was no doubt, the entering wedge to 
the organization (of the conspiracy)... . 


“For some time afterwards there were strong and mys- 
terious things said which were not understood by the great 


mass of people . . . I became convinced that there was some 
kind of organization in the country and others came to the 
same conclusion.” 44358 

: SOO ye) 


The first intimation received by military authorities in 
Gainesville that there was a conspiracy against the local 
and Confederate governments was said, to have come from 
a mail carrier who transported mails south from Gaines- 
ville. 


He said he was staying at a hotel in Gainesville when he 
talked to a man under the influence of an intoxicant, and 
the latter told the mail carrier enough about an organiza- 
tion he said existed in the county as to cause the carrier to 
report the occurrence to military authorities. 


On instructions of the military, the mail carrier joined 
the group and received the first degree, after which he re- 
ported there was nothing in his initiation to indicate any 
treason toward the Confederacy. Brig. Gen. William Hud- 
son, commander of the military district with headquarters 
in Gainesville, then sent a spy, identified by Cliff Cates in 
Pioneer History of Wise County as Newton Chance, who 
posed as a disgruntled Confederate soldier. Chance not only 
took the second degree, which opened his eyes to the plot, 
but he obtained a roster of the organization. ‘This was its 
undoing. 

J. E. Wheeler, who built the first two-story house east of 
Gainesville on Whéeler Creek, moved to town when his sons 
entered the Confederate army. He bought the 300 block on 
South Commerce Street, two blocks from the square and in 
close proximity to the trial of the conspirators. 


In his diary he made this entry on Wednesday, October 
1, 1862: “Wed. Ist... Plot called Treason discovered, many 
prisoners taken, several hundred armed men in Gainesville.” 
The military had acted quickly because of the fear of 
federal invasion through the Indian territory. ‘The county 
militia was ordered mobilized, a company sent here from 
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Wise, Denton and Grayson counties, and a third from Fort 
Washita. 

Dr. Barrett wrote that he had “never witnessed such in- 
tense and unreasonable mob frenzy” as existed among the 
citizens of Gainesville as news of the discovery spread. ‘wen- 
ty men were arrested the first night, and the arrests con- 
tinued for two weeks. 

The church bell called the citizens to a mass meeting. A 
jury was selected to try the accused. Dr. Barrett says he tried 
to avoid jury service but was chosen. The jury selected ma- 
jority rule over his objection, and the first eight men ex- 
amined by the jurors were ordered hanged. 

Wheeler made this entry in his diary: “Thursday, 2nd 
(October) . .-. In Gainesville hung two men.” 

The jury then adopted the two-thirds rule and turned 
several men loose. Aroused citizens tried twice to take pris- 
oners from the jail but without success. On Saturday, Octo- 
ber 4, Wheeler recorded: “hung Fields and Cooper,” the 
first mention of names in connection with the case. 

‘The hearing continued into the next week and Wheeler 
wrote: “Tuesday, 7th . . . hung Locke. . . Wednesday, 8th 

. hung Morris... . Friday, 10th . . . hung Hampton. 
Dr. Foster tried to break from guard and shot by Harvey 
Howeth.” 

By the end of the second week, Dr. Barrett reported most 
of the excitement had died down. Most of the soldiers had 
left and there was less threat of mob violence. Accordingly, 
the jury decided to recess and meet the following Saturday. 

But the jury did not realize the people were still so in- 
flamed. The crowd outside the jury room, hearing of the in- 
tention of the jurors to call a recess, demanded twenty men 
be released to them to be hanged, or all the men in jail would 
be executed. The jury acceded to the request and fourteen 
men were ordered hanged, Dr. Barrett reported. ‘Three men 
were hanged on Sunday, October 12, and eleven the follow- 
ing day. 

_ Dr. Barrett would not go to the scene of the hangings 
but took his seat on the porch of the hotel at California and 
Dixon streets and watched the death wagon go down Califor- 
nia Street to the historic elm tree between California and 
Main streets on the east bank of Pecan Creek. At that time, 
Gainesville extended no farther east than the boundary of 
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the original forty-acre townsite, at Red River Street, and the 
scene of the hangings was out in the country, beyond the 
sight of anyone in town. Two prisoners were in the wagon 
on each trip, and “men with guns on each side of the wagon, 
guarding to prevent escape and see that the hanging was 
done. This continued until late in the evening before the 
last was hung.”’ 


Dr. Barrett reported he could not see the scene of the 
hangings from the hotel porch and he gave no names of the 
convicted men, the officers who conducted the hangings or 
anyone else present for the executions. 


In later years, Bob Scott, Negro slave of pre-war days, 
recalled that he drove the wagon carrying the condemned 
men to their fate. The bodies were placed in the wagon, and 
were driven back to the west side of the square, where they 
were placed in lines on the floor of a building that stood 
where Montgomery Ward store is now located. Some relatives 
came to claim their dead; others left the bodies to be buried 
by the county. 


A score of alleged conspirators had been hanged by 
Thursday, October 16, when James Dickson was ambushed 
and slain as he was seeking to arrest suspected disloyal citi- 
zens in the brush near Gainesville. Col. W. C. Young, who 
had raised a regiment of 1,000 men to guard the Red River 
border at the beginning of the war, went to the rescue of 
Dickson, only to be shot down also. Young was prominent in 
the community, as well as a high-ranking military officer, and 
his death, together with the slaying of Dickson, intensified 
the frenzy of the villagers. 


Barrett says that when the crowd gathered outside the 
jury room learned of the double atrocity, they stormed the 
jury and demanded a number of victims. The jury was help- 
less to refuse. The men were surrendered. 


Dr. Barrett says he again took his seat on the hotel porch 
that Sunday, October 19, when nineteen men were hanged 
bringing the total to 40. Two were shot to death trying to 
escape. 


Some sources said that the number of conspirators in 
Wise, Denton, Cooke and Grayson counties numbered up 
to 1,700, and they plotted to destroy ammunition at Sherman 
and Gainesville. Heavy rains for several days prevented the 
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plot from being carried out, and Chance’s discovery was 
made before a new date had been agreed upon. 

But the killings were on a more modest scale in other 
counties. Five were said to have been hanged in Wise Coun- 
ty. Denton had several arrests but the only man killed died 
at the hands of an infuriated citizen, who was tried after the 
war and sentenced to imprisonment. There were arrests in 
Grayson County, three physicians being among the accused; 
but if there were executions, there is no record of them. 

Neither Barrett nor Wheeler gave any idea of who the 
leader of the alleged conspiracy might have been, but Sam 
Heilbrunner of Sherman, who was in Gainesville on that 
October 8, wrote: “The captain of the gang was hung day 
before yesterday. His name was J. Locke.” The Clarksville 
Standard in its issue of November | said the leader was one 
“Leander Locke.” 

A Houston editor commented that “the organization was 
found to have extended to all classes of the county (Cooke), 
clergymen, professional men, farmers, etc. Among the num- 
ber we are pained to find, the name of Dr. R. T. Lively of 
Sherman a member of the Masonic Grand Lodge of this 
state.” 

While the incident was at an end after the fortieth man 
was executed, the feeling over the hangings remained high. 
Dr. Barrett moved with his family to Titus County because 
his life was threatened by both sides for having been a mem- 
ber of the jury sentencing the men to die, and because there 
were people who thought he tried to prevent the executions 
as a juror. He stayed in Titus County until 1865, when he. 
moved to Bell County. 

With the end of the war, Dr. Barrett went to Mississippi 
and Tennessee to visit relatives, having heard federal soldiers 
were arresting men who had participated in the hangings. 
His family returned to Gainesville and on December 12, 
1866, he came home, demanded a trial and was acquitted 
after a token hearing. But the opposition to his participation 
in the jury’s deliberation was not ended; twenty-five years 
later, in 1885, he wrote his book, which he stated was intend- 
ed to explain his feeling of justification for his actions, which 
he believed prevented much additional bloodshed. 
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The Last Indian Raid 


Cooke County’s pioneer settlers were plagued with In- 
dian raids from their arrival, and every cabin was a strong- 
hold against such attacks. ‘The Fletcher Hotel in Gainesville, 
at the northeast corner of the square, was the gathering place 
for women and children when an Indian attack appeared 
imminent. 

Before sending the children to the early day schools, the 
men would scout the hills and prairie in search of Indians, 
and if there were no evidence of redmen about, the children 
walked the several miles from their homes to the school 
classes. 

Records of farmers and ranchers finding moccasin prints 
about their suddenly empty corrals on mornings following 
moonlit nights indicate horses were the favored objects of 
Indian forays. 

Still identifiable are several Indian signal points in 
Cooke County. The smoke signal points are on hills. At 
some, one can see cup-shaped holes dug into the hilltops. 
Signal fires were built in the holes. 

‘The efficiency of this means of communication is indi- 
cated by a story that Indians in Texas received the news of 
the massacre of Custer’s troops three days before the white 
man’s telegraph brought it to Texas. 

Hubert H. Moss, who studied local Indian history, said 
some of the signal points in the county were on the Buel 
Race Hill, east of the Red River toll bridge; on a high hill 
three miles northeast of Gainesville; on Mt. Olive Hill, 
three miles east of Valley View; and at Three Mounds, three 
miles southwest of Sivells Bend. 

An Indian village was once located along Elm Creek 
south from the West California Street bridge to the McAfee 
crossing on South Weaver Street. Another was located on the 
Charles Sarles place, two and a half miles southwest of town. 
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A third was on the Wade Davis farm, five and a half miles 
southwest of Gainesville. 

During the Civil War, on December 21, 1863, one man 

was killed and several horses stolen when the Indians en- 
tered the northwest part of the county from Montague Coun- 
ty. 
: Mrs. J. M. Lindsay wrote that the invaders “began their 
depredations by burning the homes of our people. When 
they reached the field of Capt. Potter, they encountered a 
small number of soldiers. One man was killed and his body 
was afterward found in an oat field. 

“After the destruction of so many homes near Marysville, 
a log fort was built for protection of the women and chil- 
dren. This fort was built around the home of William Simp- 
son. 
‘About noon on the same day of the fight in Capt. Pot- 
ter’s field, the Indians came across the country near where 
the town of Lindsay is now located. ‘Two Indians rode near 
the home of George S. Bonner and drove away two of his 
horses. 

‘This so incensed Bonner that he mounted a swift horse, 
took his shotgun and followed them nearly three miles until 
he came in sight of a large herd of horses surrounded by 
about 300 Indians. 

‘Bonner returned home at a much faster gait — because 
a large number of Indians were pursuing him. He reached 
home in safety. 

“A few moments afterward, the family saw a wagon, with 
the Indians in hot pursuit, coming toward the house. In the 
wagon was a neighbor, Mrs. Shannon, with her son, daughter 
and several grandchilden. 

“The son held the Indians off as long as he could. After 
having been shot four times with arrows, he was unable to 
hold out any longer. 

‘A little boy about 12 years old was also shot four times. 
As his grandmother would pull the arrows from his body, he 
would say, ‘Oh, Uncle Bob, please hit me with the gun.’ ” 

When the newcomers had reached the house, Bonner “‘be- 
gan calling to imaginary men in the house, ‘Come on boys, 
we ll get them all.’ 

‘As the Indians fled, one of them riding a horse just 
stolen from Bonner passed so near that Bonner could have 
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shot the Indian, had he not known that his wife and chil- 
dren then would have been in greater danger. 

“The frontiersman learned early the custom of the In- 
dians was to attack their enemies and commit their brutal 
outrages as soon as the guns of the white men were emptied. 
This fact kept many guns silent.” 

When the news of the Bonner attack reached Gainesville,. 
twenty-eight men immediately rushed to their assistance. 
Near Bonner’s house, they encountered the Indians which 
had attacked the Shannon wagon. The Indians numbered 
more than 150. 

Killed in the skirmish was a man from Denton County 
who had carried the news to Gainesville. The man was rid- 
dled with arrows and horribly cut with lances. Eleven arrow 
points were taken from his body. 

News of the incidents near Lindsay gave rise to rumors in 
Gainesville that Indians had reached the town. There was 
much excitement. ‘The women and children were gathered 
together and placed in the hotel of William Fletcher. 

The day after the attack, Bonner moved his family to 
Gainesville. Miss ‘[Tennie Bonner, then in her teens, later 
became Mrs. J. M. Lindsay. 

‘There is a possibility that the Indians who attacked the 
Bonner place were a part of the same group that participated 
in raids on December 22 and 23. 

An account by John Henry Brown in Indian Wars and 
Pioneers of Texas, however, says the Indians crossed the Red 
River into Texas about 2 p. m. on December 22 a few miles 
below Red River Station. 

The Indians first came upon the house of a man named 
Anderson. They killed his wife and left her with her feet so 
near a fire in the yard as to roast them. 

At the residence of Wesley Willet, they killed Willet and 
one of his daughters. Mrs. Willet and another daughter es- 
caped. 

The attackers plundered and burned Willet’s house and 
then proceeded to the house of G. L. Hatfield. His family 
fled, but they had gone only a short distance when they 
looked back and saw their home in flames. 


Settlements at this time along the Red River border were 
scarce. What was then known as -the Wallace Settlement, im: 
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Sadler’s Bend in Cooke County, was the next settlement be- 
low Hatfield’s, some twelve or fifteen miles distant. 

Leaving Hatfield’s place, the Indians started toward the 
Wallace settlement. ‘There were some 200 or 300 of the red- 
men. 

Pursuing the Indians as they left Hatfield’s were some 
twenty-five men led by Capt. John ‘FT. Rowland, an expe- 
rienced Indian fighter. He commanded a company of ‘Texas 
State troops and was in camp at Red River Station in Mon- 
tague County when he heard of the raid. 

When news of the raid reached Gainesville, early in the 
night of December 22, about twenty-five men were dispatch- 
ed from Capt. S. P. C. Patton’s company of Confederate 
soldiers. 

At sunrise, December 23, the Indians — confident in their 
superior numbers — were scampering over the prairies, steal- 
ing horses, shooting cattle and burning houses. A few other 
white persons were killed. Capt. Rowland found it no trou- 
ble to trail the attackers, as he could follow them by the 
series of burning houses. 

His men overtook the marauders on the high ground be- 
tween Fish Creek and Dry Elm. The Indians had halted 
there, and showed no signs of retreat when they ascertained 
the small number of whites. 

As the white men approached, the Indians seemed to di- 
vide into wings, one starting east and the other west around 
the soldiers, to surround them. 

The troops, without waiting for command, commenced 
firing, but at such range as to do little damage. As the In- 
dians got closer and began to fire upon the white men’s line, 
many of the soldiers, thinking the odds too great, broke line 
and started to run. Panic became general, and the whole 
body of the troops fled. The object seemed to be to go 
through gaps in a nearby fence and turn and fight the In- 
dians from behind the fence. 

The Indians at once began pursuit. Before the troops 
reached the fence, three of them were killed and several 
wounded. 

When the Indians saw the soldiers forming behind the 
fence, they fled and continued their raid, going south and 
east, and soon reached the Jones settlement on Dry Elm. 

The soldiers did not follow them. 
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The Indians crossed the river that night back to Indian 
territory with a large number of stolen horses. 

The Houston Telegraph reported that “in the meantime 
nearly a thousand men had reached Gainesville and made 
pursuit next day as soon as the trail could be found; but a 
start of twenty-four hours by fleeing savages cannot be over- 
come in the short cold days of winter, when they could travel 
at night and only be followed in daylight. The pursuit, 
though energetic under Major Diamond, was fruitless.” 

Capt. Rowland’s Indian fighting company, known as 
Company D, Mounted Regiment, Texas State Volunteers, 
commanded by Col. J. E. McCord, was called into Confed- 
erate service on January 1, 1864. Muster roll of the com- 
pany was: 

J. T. Rowland, captain; S. J. Chapman, first lieutenant; 
W. D. Hoard, second lieutenant; J. R. Giddens, second lieu- 
tenant; and J. D. Pollard, G. W. Campbell, J. H. Christal, 
T. J. Gregory, W. J. Hendricks, Freeland Collins, W. H. 
Burns, J. B. Haynes, W. R. Campbell, Soloman Collins, C. A. 
Wooldridge, J. O. Alexander, David Argo, J. F. Barlow, 
A. L. Brunson, J. N. Branham, Miles Bond, J. M. H. Bailey, 
B. A. Brown, Thomas Crawford, Joseph Campbell, Rolin 
Cristol, J. T. Cates, W. C. Crow, William Colvin, Isaiah 
Cook, W. R. Chapman, Isaiah Collins, J. M. Campbell, J. B. 
Christal, John Campbell, R. Davidson, J. W. Emerson, Gil- 
more English, E. S. Emerson, J. A. Edwards, T. B. Emerson, 
William Manning, E. P. Freeman, James M. Gibson, Leon 
Grayson, Joseph Gregory, William Grundy, H. W. Houston, 
J. M. Hamilton, R. P. Hutson, J. R. Hudson, John Higgins, 
William Harper, W. H. Hutson, J. M. Hoard, Hugh Ivey, J. 
J. Jones, E. M. Kelley, William Lackey, Henry Lackey, Wil- 
liam Lewis, G. W. Lemons, Sebron Marquis, S. G. S. Mc- 
Garrah, T. A. Morgan, W. B. Martin, W. T. Martin, W. H. 
Mounts, Ephe Potter, R. C. Porter, George Westly Pearce, 
George Washington Pearce, J. H. Patterson, J. T. Peak, Wil- 
liam Preast, William Pearce, G. W. Redmon, William H. 
Riley, W. R. Strong, B. N. Strohan, Daniel Stinnett, R. C. 
W. Sullivant, J. C. Strohan, Cyrus Strong, L. T. Vaden, A. F. 
Wheeler, J. M. White, Felix Walker, David White, Johnson 
Waul, M. L. Webster, A. J. White, J. M. Witten, William 
Wilbern and E. W. McCampbell. 

Capt. L. F. Whaley’s company of Cooke County State 
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Troops, First Frontier District, commanded by Maj. William 
Quayle, was called into state service by the governor on De- 
cember 14, 1863, two weeks before Capt. Rowland’s com- 
any. 

His company’s muster roll was as follows: L. F. Whaley, 
captain; Harvey Howeth, first lieutenant; B. F. ‘Thompson, 
second lieutenant; and M. M. Ozment, William Ashbrood, 
Edward Brothers, Joseph Miller, G. W. Parsons, Hardy Mor- 
gan, Elias Underwood, N. T. Linney, J. R. Wilson, William 
Shelton, Jeremiah Burnett, L. R. Peters, Augland James, B. 
Abraham, J. S. Bland, P. L. Bland, J. C. Bellberry, W. O. 
Burrus, Joseph Chandler, Richard Corn, G. B. Diamond, 
D. D. Dawson, Alfred Eubanks, James Fulton, S. Givens, 
William Goen, John Garner, L. L. Hornbuckle, John Hicks, 
J. D. Dawson, Miles Jones, ‘Thomas Kerr, J. G. Kerr, John 
Lemons, W. R. Lemons, Harrison Lanier, John Lortz, J. C. 
McGee, J. E. Moore, James Melton, James McCool, A. C. 
Ozment, W. W. Parson, U. S. Roberts, S. C. Richardson, 
M. F. Reed, J. R. Ross, William Ritter, David Smith, G. 
Shelby, G. Shivers, Ira Southwood, R. E. Shannon, W. S. 
Finney, G. Thornburg, Sanford R. Turner, H. B. Varner, 
Luther Vanus, M. W. Wall, William Whitely, Lewis Wiley, 
Vander Walker, Joseph West, J. P. Bateman, W. O. Burns 
and J. C. Vauter. 

In 1864, Samuel Hoffman, agent for the purchase of sup- 
plies for dependents and families of soldiers, was authorized 
to buy $4,000 worth of grain, and to buy twenty beef steers 
to be driven to the Jordan Saline Works at Grand Saline and 
exchanged for salt needed by the soldiers’ families. 

The same year, Drs. N. T. Bomar, M. A. Elliott and C. C. 
Ussery were assigned for the examination of militia of the 
county who might apply for exemption on account of dis- 
abilities. 

Two more companies were called up for service in 1864. 
The first was Capt. James O. Hill’s company, called January 
30, and the second was Capt. C. Potter’s company, called 
June 20. 

The roster of Capt. Hill’s company was as follows: James 
O. Hill, captain; C. B. Gould, first leutenant; Thomas 
Wright, second lieutenant; and Joseph R. Sueden, Ben F. 
Dixon, John S. Wisdom, Perry Maupin, David S. Shipman, 
J. G. Moss, W. L. Cadell, C. V. Harrison, John Downard, 
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Joseph Barden, W. B. McGill, Lewis Gordon, John Epland, 
R. F. Bostick, A. P. Bay, G. P. Bray, William Cloud, John 
Cadell, J. Cross, S. E. Daws, A. C. Davis, Job Fisher, E. P. H. 
Franklin, William Hudson, J. F. Hill, William Hobson, 
J. A. Hooper, James Irvin, Robert Jones, J. D. Jones, G. H. 
Kitchens, James McClennan, M. Payne, Robert D. Perry, 
J. L. Roberts, H. M. Runnells, J. C. Stewart, L. R. Chap- 
man, R. J. Scott, J. H. Pageser, P. Landers, V. Lartae, S. Jabu, 
J. R. Truelove, J. J. Thrailkill, William West, G. C. Wright, 
M. Woods, W. A. Worley, W. Whiton, L. Green, E. Lind- 
say, R. L. Sulty and J. L. Robinson. 

Roster of Capt. C. Potter’s Company D, First Frontier 
District, Texas State ‘Troops, as of June 20, 1864, was as 
follows: 

C. Potter, captain; James Roberson, first lieutenant; 
James A. McOra, second lieutenant; and J. R. Gound, James 
Dillard, James Martin, ‘Thomas Dawson, J. M. Pate, S. B. 
Potter, John Scanland, J. B. Bruce, Barnett McCann, E.O. 
Stiles, William O. Burns, Perry Bogard, William D. Baxter, 
J. P. Cross, Ephraim Clark, Elija Clark, James M. Dixon, 
James R. Dupe, William Clark, R. O. Duncan, Joel B. Doss, 
T. R. Gossett, Wiliam Davenport, M. B. Farris, Joseph 
Farris, J. A. Gound, William Hobbs, C. Hall, D. B. Howeth, 
William Metcalf, G. W. Morgan, H. D. L. Murray, Milton 
McAfee, H. C. Moss, L. G. Oglesby, William Patton, James 
S. Record, John Ragsdale, William Ragsdale, Robert Rog- 
ers, James W. Shelton, Benjamin Scanland, Allen Smith, 
William Stringer, J. R. Sweeten, Peter Tisdell and Lorenzo 
Witt. 

In the last year of the Civil War, the circumstances of 
families and dependents of soldiers in the service became 
amore deplorable, and few were the able-bodied men not in 
uniform. Medicines were ordered by the commissioners court 
to be distributed among the needy. For example, medicines 
distributed to Precinct 1 included eight boxes of pills, eight 
ounces of opium and four drachms of quinine. 

It appeared difficult to get a quorum of the commissioners 
court. At the January session in 1865 it was decided to fine 
commissioners $25 for non-attendance after being informed 
of the necessity for their presence by the county clerk. 

With the end of the struggle between the states, A. J. 
Hamilton was named provisional governor of ‘Texas by Presi- 
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dent Andrew Johnson. Hamilton called an election of dele- 
gates to a convention to amend the constitution. The election 
was held January 8, 1866, and J. M. Lindsay was elected dele- 
gate from Cooke County. The convention met in Austin on 
February 7, 1866, and proceeded to nullify the act of seces- 
sion, declare slavery abolished and repudiate debts made in 
support of the Civil War. 

On March 19, 1867, Gen. Philip Sheridan was made com- 
mander of the Texas military district. He removed Governor 
Throckmorton and appointed E. M. Pease as governor. Sheri- 
dan was superseded by Gen. Winfield S. Hancock in Decem- 
ber, 1867. 

Bands of Ku Klux Klansmen made their appearance in 
nearly all parts of the state, especially where the Union 
League had produced restlessness among the Negroes. 

The Indians still were actively raiding pioneer settle- 
ments. Mrs. Fern Suydam, who as a child lived at the corner 
of Broadway and Chestnut streets in Gainesville, tells of the 
murder and scalping of James Box and the capture of his 
wife and daughters in August, 1866. Wrote Mrs. Suydam: 

‘The Indians caused us a great deal of uneasiness, both 
day and night. Guards were out every night to watch for 
them. We were poorly prepared to receive them if they had 
come.” 

Mrs. James Box was a cousin of Mrs. Suydam. ‘The Box 
family “had left my mother’s home in Gainesville that morn- 
ing (in August, 1866) and started for their home near St. 

O. | 
‘When the Boxes were in sight of their home, the Indians. 
attacked them, killing and scalping James Box. They took 
his wife and three daughters prisoners. 

“At night the Indians would tie the wife, Mary Box, to 
a tree and hang her husband’s scalp over her head. They 
knocked her baby’s brains out against a rock. 

“The captives suffered awfully for water. Once when they 
were passing a creek, one of the daughters dipped her slip- 
per full of water and handed it to her mother, whose tongue 
was parched and swollen. On account of this act of kindness, 
the daughter was knocked down by one of the savages. ‘This. 
same girl while attempting to escape one night was caught 
and the bottoms of her feet were burned so that it was tor- 
ture to walk. 
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“The captives were with the Indians for several months 
but afterwards were ransomed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.” 

Mrs. Box and her daughters subsequently visited Mrs. 
Suydam and told her of their experiences. “The health of the 
mother was destroyed,” wrote Mrs. Suydam. “Often when 
staying with me, she would awake in the night and scream, 
“They are here, Aunt Martha! There are the Indians! They 
are after me now.’ 

“The Indians never came directly into Gainesville, but 
they came near the town and stole many horses and cattle 
from my Mother (Mrs. Nancy Hill).” 

The first cotton crop of any quantity in Cooke County 
was harvested in the fall of 1866 in the vicinity of Rosston in 
the southwest part of the county. ‘The acreage was small. The 
seed was separated from the lint by hand, and the several 
hundred pounds of cotton were taken to Grayson County by 
ox wagon for ginning. 

On April 2, 1867, the county was ordered divided into 
four commissioners precincts, and in 1869 five justice of 
peace precincts were created. 

Mrs. Mary Carpenter was appointed postmistress of 
Gainesville in 1867 and established the post office in the 
living room of her home at Dixon and Pecan streets. ‘The 
same room was the dining room of her grandson, Jack 
Howeth, some eighty years later. 

The last Indian raid of consequence in Cooke County 
occurred on January 5 and 6, 1868, and covered much ter- 
ritory in the southwest part of the county, almost carrying 
into Gainesville. On Sunday, January 5, about 100 Indians 
suddenly appeared at the headwaters of Clear Creek, in the 
northwestern part of the county. They gathered horses 
wherever seen and collected a large herd. During their stay 
in the county, these Indians are said to have killed nine per- 
sons, including a Mr. Long, a young man named Leather- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Fitzgerald, Arthur Parkhill, an 
old man named Loney, and a man named Manascos. Also 
killed was a Mrs. Carrolton. Her sixteen-year-old daughter 
was captured. 

Manascos, who lived about seventeen miles west of 
Gainesville, was on his way home from church when he dis- 
covered signs of Indians. He hastened to the house of Edward 
Shegogg, his son-in-law. Manascos- knew that Shegogg was 
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away from home and that his wife and infant were alone. 
Finding his daughter and her baby safe, Manascos bid them 
go home with him. When they neared the Manascos house, 
Indians attacked. They killed Manascos and took Mrs. 
Shegogg and her baby captives. The baby was killed soon 
after by the savages. 

That night, Shegogeg, having returned home and learned 
of the incident, collected a few men and went in pursuit of 
the attackers. The white men fired upon the savages on the 
overland mail road about fifteen miles west of Gainesville. 
The Indians divided into two or more parties and covered 
considerable territory. They captured horses from St. Clair 
Jones, Newton Gilbert and others southwest of Gainesville, 
and killed some persons. 

Seemingly confused, the marauders halted Sunday night 
on the west bank of Elm Creek immediately below the farm 
of Samuel Doss and within a mile of Gainesville. ‘They re- 
mained there about three hours. At the same time, another 
party of redmen had halted and built a fire a mile north of 
town and on the east side of the creek. A group of scouts, 
from one or both of these encampments, had entered Gaines- 
ville, apparently without knowing it, for they hurriedly left 
the town and crossed the creek. The scouts, possibly by ac- 
cident, joined the party near Doss’ place. One report says 
they relayed information such as to cause much excitement 
and confusion. Mrs. Shegogg, taking advantage of this and 
the darkness of the night, managed to escape and hide her- 
self till morning. Then, almost nude and suffering greatly 
from cold, she made her way to Doss’ house. | 

The Indians hastily departed just before daybreak. ‘The 
party that had been in town left so hurriedly that they left 
several of their horses, still saddled. One was found Monday 
morning at the door of the hotel stable. Another horse, with 
saddle, moccasins and other Indian articles, was in the yard 
of the house of a Mr. Patton, a few hundred yards from the 
courthouse. Various other Indian effects were found in other 
parts of town. Yet the town’s inhabitants had slept on, un- 
mindful of the nocturnal visitors. 

Mrs. Shegogg told the townspeople of her capture. She 
had been robbed not only of most of her apparel, but also 
of her long, beautiful hair. The Indians had clipped it close 
to the scalp. 3 
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Near the time of the killing of Manascos, the Indians had 
captured a Negro boy and two children of W. G. Manascos. 
Before that, on Clear Creek, they had robbed the houses of 
Joseph Wilson, McCracken and Washington Williams, burn- 
ing the first two. Killed at the time were a Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick and their baby. Iwo of the Fitzpatrick daughters 
were captured by the Indians. One account says the Fitz- 
patrick girls, a long time later, were located in western 
Kansas, and that Congress appropriated $10,000 for their 
education and maintenance. 

Mrs. Arthur Parkhill and her children, at the time of the 
murder of their husband and father, successfully hid them- 
selves from the redmen and escaped. 

Seventeen women and children in all, were carried into 
captivity in the midst of an especially cold period even for 
that time of winter. Probably deprived of most of their cloth- 
ing, they must have suffered greatly from the cold. 

Ten or twelve young men of Gainesville followed the 
Indians after learning that the maurauders had been so near 
town. After going twelve or fifteen miles, however, the pur- 
suers decided the Indians were too far away to be overtaken. 

J. M. Lindsay, who had served in the Confederate army 
during the Civil War, wrote in his memoirs of this and other 
Indian raids of postwar years, ‘All this was during the Re- 
construction period when the United States government 
seemed to be somewhat indifferent as to the protection of 
frontier communities.” 

Relief came when the Indians were forced by treaty with 
the federal government to confine their roamings to the In- 
dian Territory north of the Red River. The threat of the 
redman was at an end. 
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When the Civil War ended, 5,000,000 longhorn cattle 
were roaming Texas prairies. Some livestock men did not 
consider them worth capturing. Cities where beef was in 
demand were so far away that transportation was lacking. 
‘Thousands of head were slaughtered for hides and tallow. 

But Joseph G. McCoy, a young cattle dealer residing near 
Springfield, Illinois, became interested in the possibility of 
establishing a market for ‘Texas longhorn steers, and after 
lengthy conversations with cattlemen and cattle buyers and 
visits to prospective sites, he decided upon Abilene, Kansas. 

In the fall of 1867, Texas cattlemen were advised that 
McCoy had opened a market at Abilene. For most of them 
it was too late to make a fall drive to the new market, but 
in 1868 a great many Texas cattlemen started herds over a 
route which became known as the Chisholm Trail through 
‘Texas and the Indian Territory to Abilene. 

The cattle trails started at Brownsville and other south- 
ern towns. They converged on Waco, whence the Chisholm — 
‘Trail went north through Fort Worth. Then it veered. to the 
west, after passing about four miles west of Rosston in Cooke 
County, to Red River Station in Montague County, where 
it crossed the stream. 

A branch of the trail went through Gainesville to Sivells 
Bend for crossing, and still another came though Gainesville 
and northeast to Preston on the Red River. 

One of the catthemen who drove a large herd to Abilene 
in 1868 was George N. Steen. He started with a herd from 
San Marcos but had insufficient money. In Gainesville, he 
bought groceries on a credit from George Howell, and then 
crossed the river at Sivells Bend. 

It was about this time that the village of Gainesville be- 
gan to emerge as a town. In 1869, Vic Reinhardt moved to 
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the county seat of Cooke County from Pilot Point, bringing 
with him the equipment for printing a newspaper. 

Reinhardt had published the Weekly Vedette in Pilot 
Point in 1868, and he started Gainesville’s first newspaper 
under the title of Vedette, which means a mounted sentinel 
in advance of outposts. The selection of this name suggests 
the crusading type of publisher who dominated the field of 
journalism in those days. Many years later, Miss Bessie Rags- 
dale, niece of the publisher, had two receipts for subscrip- 
tions to the newspaper made out to Dr. J. V. Ragsdale and 
William Owens, and countersigned by her father, G. H. 
Ragsdale. 

Mr. Reinhardt disposed of his newspaper here and went 
to ‘Terrell, where he established a third Vedette in later 

ears. 

; Charles M. Bailey carried on the Vedette. Mrs. Douglas 
Bomar Holman recalls that her teen-age brother, Billy, set 
type for the paper under Mr. Bailey’s regime. In February, 
1870, the Vedette carried a notice of the death of Mrs. Hol- 
man’s brother, Dr. David Franklin Bomar. The paper was 
kept in the family files until it fell to pieces from age. 

The Hesperian, which flourished for many years in 
Gainesville, long carried the year 1869 in its masthead as 
the date of its founding, but there seemed a possibility that 
the Hesperian succeeded the Vedette and thereby acquired 
the starting date of the earlier newspaper, although there is 
no evidence of such a consolidation. 

Another business establishment, which was to be in opera- 
tion when Cooke County reached its 100th anniversary near- 
ly eighty years later, started in 1869. It was the Howeth Ab- 
stract Company, operated by William Howeth and his son, 
W. W. Howeth. It was first located in an upstairs office on 
the north side of the square. 

The constitution of 1869 adopted for the state of Texas 
was the first step toward a new school system. A state super- 
intendent of public instruction was to be named, counties 
divided into school districts and local boards appointed to 
have charge of school affairs. School monies were to come 
from the income of the permanent school fund, one-fourth 
of the general revenue of the state. A poll tax was to be levied 
and local taxation provided for. 

In 1870, a law was passed to carry out the intentions of 
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the constitutional provision, but the action of the state board 
in ordering a one per cent tax in each common school dis- 
trict brought such an outcry that the law was challenged in 
the courts and declared invalid. 

The legislature adopted a measure with no opposition 
and almost no debate providing for the admission of Texas 
senators and representatives to Congress, and the act was 
approved by President Grant on March 30, 1870. As soon as 
the senators and congressmen were sworn in, General J. J. 
Reynolds, the military commander in Texas, issued a general 
order remitting all civil authority in the state ‘‘to the officers 
elected by the people.” This was the final act of Reconstruc- 
tion performed April 16, 1870. 

As threats of Indian raids eased, communities were estab- 
lished in various sections of the county. 

First settlers in the Marysville community, fifteen miles 
northwest of Gainesville, were Mr. and Mrs. Richard Corn, 
who were originally from California and had settled in the 
Sivells Bend area in 1859. 

D. H. Sapp arrived in the Marysville vicinity with his 
parents and two sisters from Shelby County on September 
18, 1867. At that time, Corn was engaged in erection of a 
mill in the valley of South Fish Creek in an open post oak 
wood area, where the loose sandy soil was not particularly 
adapted to farming. 

The mill, as Mr. Sapp recalled in later years, covered 
3,000 square feet of space, with a forty-foot tread wheel using 
six to ten oxen as motive power. Since there was no mill to | 
the west for years afterward, people came from Montague 
and Clay counties and the Indian ‘Territory to have their 
wheat and corn ground. 

When the Sapps arrived, Wiliam DeWees was the me- 
chanic superintending building of Corn’s mill, and S. H. 
Sapp and M. W. Ross assisted in its completion in 1868. 

That spring, Mrs. Corn’s brother, R. A. Fitch, arrived 
from Marysville, California, to live with his sister and 
brother-in-law, and in December, while on a visit to the 
Sapps, Fitch said he was thinking of starting a town and 
putting in a stock of merchandise near the mill. 

When the Sapps built a home south of Marysville’s future 
location, Fitch moved their cabin near the mill and opened 
a store in it early in 1869. ‘The town was designated by Corn 
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and Fitch as “Marysville” in honor of Mrs. Corn, whose first 
name was Mary, as well as recognizing Marysville, Califor- 
nia. 

F. M. Savage, later a resident of Gainesville, arrived in 
Marysville March 21, 1871. At that time, the only other 
residents Mr. Savage recalls besides the Corns and _his 
brother-in-law and partner, whom Mr. Savage remembered 
as W. H. Smith (instead of R. A. Fitch, as designated by 
Mr. Sapp), were John Puryear, Joe Mann and Mrs. Lizzie 
Whaley. 

Mr. Savage’s father, William Savage, arrived a month 
later and they built a steam sawmill and a store. William 
Savage was a surveyor, and Corn and Fitch had him make a 
plat of the townsite. During 1871 additional citizens arrived, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Harry Landers, Capt. W. C. Twitty, 
Lemuel Morris and others. 

To encourage the establishment of stores, Corn gave a 
building lot with each residence lot sold. 

The Savages erected the first building of lumber in 
Marysville, a 24 x 30-foot general merchandise store. Their 
sawmill, converting adjacent timber into lumber, provided 
the materials for most of the buildings erected in Marysville 
and the surrounding country. 

At the close of the Civil War, many rough characters 
from the states took refuge in the Chickasaw nation, later 
Oklahoma, and Marysville being near the border, had her 
share of visitations. 

Mr. Savage recalled an incident involving two thieves who 
stole horses from a farmer near Marysville and made a run 
for the Arbuckle Mountains, then a refuge for outlaws. Zack 
Calloway and the owner of the horses pursued the thieves 
and overtook one 100 miles north of Marysville. Reaching 
home too late to go to Gainesville to turn the culprit over 
to authorities, the men placed the accused in a store over- 
night; but he was taken from the guard at midnight and his. 
body found hanging to a tree limb by the side of the road 
half a mile west of town next morning. 

Six months later, Mr. Savage wrote in his memoirs, the 
second thief was located near Fort Sill, and Calloway and 
the horse owner went for him. Again he was kept in Marys- 
ville overnight, en route to Gainesville, and the next morn- 
ing he was found hanging from the ‘same limb. 
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“Marysville was free of thieves for five years afterward,” 
Mr. Savage wrote. 

About the time Marysville was settled Jim Roberson, 
who had farmed in the vicinity of Gainesville, moved to the 
Prairie Point area of southwest Cooke County. Prairie Point 
never became more than a rural community with a school 
and. several stores. 

Other early settlers of the Prairie Point community were 
Green Sutton, John Lowe, William Ford, Tab Edwards, 
Allen Penton and Joe McCracken. 

The Gunter brothers, W. W. and A. Y., purchased the 
Dr. Pope Long place in Sivells Bend when Dr. Long moved 
to Walnut Bend, where he purchased land. 

The Gunter brothers, members of a family of thirteen 
children, were born in North Carolina and came to East 
‘Texas in 1854, settling at Quitman, where they engaged in 
business. They were both in the Confederate army during 
the Civil War, A. Y. Gunter as lieutenant and W. W. Gun- 
ter as captain. A. Y. Gunter prepared for the practice of law, 
but during Reconstruction days, the brothers decided to 
come to Cooke County. They bought 7,000 acres of land for 
large-scale farming. 

They also opened a large general store in Gainesville, 
but closed out this business during the panic of 1872. There- 
after, they engaged largely in farming and livestock raising. 
During the cattle drive days their plantation was where the 
eastern branch of the cattle trails crossed the Red River. The 
Gunters kept open house to the men on the trail with true 
Southern hospitality. A. Y. Gunter also served in the legis- 
lature from Cooke County in 1885. 

The Gunter brothers married the Ligon sisters, Miss 
Betty becoming the bride of A. Y. Gunter and Miss Rosa, 
the wife of W. W. Gunter. They were daughters of Dr. 
Samuel S. Ligon. 

Dr. Ligon built the first horse-powered cotton gin in 
the Sivells Bend bottom in the early 70’s. It was operated 
until E. H. Giddens from Grapevine came and built a new 
gin about 1882. 

A newcomer to Gainesville in 1870 was David L. Painter, 
who was born in Martinsburg, Virginia, in 1827, came west 
to St. Louis in his youth, and upon arriving in Texas, estab- 
lished a lumber yard at Denton and California streets, the 
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future site of the Lindsay Hotel. At that time, lumber had 
to be hauled overland. Mr. Painter depended upon Waples- 
Lingo Company of Denison for his supply. 

Arriving that same year was W. O. Davis, young attorney, 
who started walking to Gainesville from Denton on July 4, 
1870. 

“T walked not because I did not have sufficient money to 
ride to Gainesville,’ Mr. Davis said, “but because I was so 
anxious to get away from Denton.” 

At 11 a. m. he reached the home of Dr. C. C. Ussery, 
where he was given his dinner and then was brought to 
Gainesville. 

“When I reached here, I thought it was the prettiest 
country I had ever seen,’”’ and 50 years later he said he had 
not changed his opinion. 

He recalled Gainesville as being 200 miles from a rail- 
road or a steamship line, and there were three lawyers in the 
town, C. C. Potter, Judge Lindsay and W. G. T. Weaver. 

“When I came to Gainesville,” said Mr. Davis, ‘there 
were about 300 people here and only a few stores and a 
small courthouse. There was no jail. When the sheriff ar- 
rested a man, he turned him over to a deputy who guarded 
him with a pistol. Very often the prisoner had the pistol and 
was gone a short time after his arrest.”’ 

It was such circumstances that caused prisoners to be 
taken to Grayson County for safekeeping. J. E. Wheeler was 
authorized on November 26, 1872, to sell the old jail at 
public auction on six months’ credit, and a year later J. H. 
Britton was contracted to build a new jail. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Lee were the first citizens of the 
Valley View community, ten miles south of Gainesville. They 
were childhood sweethearts and schoolmates and were mar- 
ried November 1, 1859, at Prairie Home, Missouri. Ten 
years later they came to Sherman. ‘Then on February 1, 1870, 
they drove their ox team to the double log cabin on land 
that was later the C. A. Myers farm, at Valley View. 

Mrs. Lee, in describing the scene, said, ““There was not 
even a path, and grass was as high as a man’s head. Mr. Lee 
said we were coming to the frontier. I remarked that it look- 
ed very much like the back tier to me. . . no neighbors, no 
schools, no churches, no sustenance for soul or body, a veri- 
table wilderness.’ 
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But the Lees were not long alone. On April 6, 1870, five 
other families, who were neighbors in Missouri, came to 
settle on Spring Creek. They were A. D. Jones, Gilbert 
French, Richard McCubbin, Andrew Hill and Joseph Reavis 
and families. 

And soon thereafter, R. Obuch and family, who had 
traveled with the Lees from Missouri to Sherman, decided 
to cast their lot with their old friends in southern Cooke 
County. 

Some of the men in the neighborhood decided to drive 
a herd. of cattle to Missouri for the profit involved. In July, 
1870, while the men were away, reports were circulated that 
Indians were in North Texas killing people and stealing 
horses. 

The Valley View settlers decided to go to the Cross Tim- 
bers for protection, but once there, Mrs. Lee longed to re- 
turn home. She suggested that the men go to Pilot Point for 
suns and ammunition, the families return to their homes, 
and guards be placed on duty at night to watch for Indians. 
‘This suggestion was followed, and the Indians never came. 

In those days it was necessary to go to Gainesville for 
provisions, mail and other necessities, ‘and sometimes there 
were long delays when Elm Creek was on a rise since there 
were no bridges. 

Mr. Lee suggested starting a town, and Mrs. Lee provided 
the name Valley View. Mr. ‘Lee laid out the townsite early 
in 1872. Every man was to be given a lot who would build 
a house and paint it white. Eleven families built houses on 
whole blocks, and seven on individual lots. | 

First efforts to obtain a post office were unavailing be- 
cause of the poor financial condition of the Post Office De- 
partment in Reconstruction days, but when Mr. Lee volun- 
teered to carry the mail without remuneration, and Richard 
McCubbin similarly agreed to serve as postmaster, the order 
went through and the post office was established, March 26, 
1872, the date recognized as the beginning of the town. 

Mr. Lee and Lester Jarvis operated the first store in the 
loft of a log cabin at the Lee home, reached by a ladder. Mr. 
Lee also built a log blacksmith shop with dirt floor, and 
there William Johnson taught the first school in 1873. E. W. 
Obuch, who lived practically all his life in Valley View, 
passing away in 1938, was a member of the first school class. 
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He was a son of R. Obuch, one of the first families of the 
town. 

About the time the Lees arrived at Valley View, several 
families had established their homes in what was to be the 
Dexter community in northeast Cooke County, twenty-five 
miles from Gainesville. The earliest arrivals were Jesse Mor- 
ris, S. E. and Dick Collum and Bill Munday. The first site 
for the town was Sugar Hill, three miles east of the final 
selection, but the move to the second location was made be- 
cause of the presence of a spring. The spring was so popular 
with travelers that old-timers recall seeing as many as fifty 
wagons and teams drawn up around the spring, where the 
drivers camped while they did their trading in town. 

Mr. Morris suggested the name for the town, after a 
famous race horse of that period. A post office was established 
in 1873 with Mrs. Jesse Morris as first postmistress. 

Four Ross brothers, William, John, Perry and Orr, came 
to Cooke County from Grayson County in 1870 and estab- 
lished the Rosston community in southwest Cooke County. 
They built a general mercantile store, a cotton gin and a 
mill; and a post office was established in the Ross store in 
1872 when the town was known as Rosstown. 

Cooke County’s population had reached 5,317 in 1870 
The first county fair was held in 1871, prompted by the grow- 
ing interest in agriculture and cattle raising. J. M. Lindsay 
headed a Cooke County Agricultural and Mechanical Asso- 
ciation, organized to sponsor its fair. Deed records at the 
courthouse reveal that fourteen acres of land were conveyed 
to the association by Robert Wheelock, first county judge of 
Cooke County, and fourteen acres by J. M. Peery, the tracts 
being located two miles south of town, with the understand- 
ing that the association would “erect necessary fences, well,. 
stables, etc.”’ ; 

The tract was located at about the site of the present 
home of Mrs. Pauline McArdle, south of the city. The deed. 
was executed on August 8, 1871, and the fair held in the 
fall of that year. A high board fence surrounded the grounds.. 
‘There were an odd circular exhibit building, stables for live-- 
stock and a mule-drawn “flying jinny.”’ 

Fine riding horses and carriage animals were prized by 
Cooke County citizens in those days. Naturally enough, com- 
petition in these classes were fair features. ‘The late Albert. 
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Underwood was the winner of the sweepstakes one year, on 
a bay stallion which he rode and drove. Another year, Miss 
Alice Underwood, who was the late Mrs. R. S. Rollins, won 
a gold ring, being adjudged the prettiest girl in attendance. 
She was sixteen. Will Scott and Bud Bonner were among 
exhibitors of riding horses and ponies who won prizes. ‘The 
fair was held annually through 1875, when the grounds were 
sold by court order to satisfy a debt incurred by the fair as- 
sociation. 

For several years after the discontinuance of the first fair 
association, running and harness races were entertainment 
features, and Confederate veterans reunions were the gath- 
ering places of the old settlers of the county. 

Royal Arch Chapter No. 99 was chartered by the Grand 
Royal Arch, Chapter of Masons, June 15, 1871. First officers 
of the chapter in Gainesville were Beriah H. Frazier, high 
priest; F. L. Cleaves, king; and William Hudson, scribe. 

Baptists of Gainesville met to organize on May 14, 1871, 
inviting five ministers, the Revs. W. C. West, Asa Davis, 
F. J. Oliver, J. W. Cearly and D. H. Steed, to be with them. 
Mr. West was called as first pastor of the church, which held 
its initial conference in June, 1871. Mr. West resided at 
Burns City at the time. He had served at New Hope, Union 
and Indian Creek, and had preached the associational ser- 
mon at the 1865 meeting of the Sister Grove Association. 

In the fall of 1871, Gainesville Baptist Church asked per- 
mission to join the Shiloh Baptist Association and entered 
into fellowship with the other churches of the county, the 
ninth enrolled in the group. | 

The thirty-nine charter members of the church were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Rowland, S. W. Gray, J. J. Cotter, A. 
Melton, Barteena Harris, Sarah A. Rowland, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Leach, Malinda Jones, Mrs. Cotter, A. F. Dodson, 
P. H. Lanius, W. D. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Willingham, ‘Tina 
Willingham, Mrs. M. E. Hill, Sandy Kilgore, Ada Kilgore, 
Elizabeth Gault, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Garvey, M. F. Foy, 
Mollie A. Spears, Mrs. Rose, Allen Nipper, J. P. Hall, Mrs. 
H. E. Hall, Mrs. W. A. Hall, Mrs. ‘Thomas, Mrs. Downard, 
R. B. Smith, Frances Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Moody, M. H. 
Patterson and Maggie Patterson. 

In 1872, four new churches were added to the list: Rocky 
Mound, Pleasant Grove, Sivells Bend and Marysville. Sivells 
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Bend had been established as a town in 1859, and Marysville 
in 1869. The Sivells Bend church had thirteen members, 
and Marysville had forty-five. The Rev. Asa Davis passed 
away in 1872. 

Fish Creek Church entertained the association in 1873, 
and Hopewell, Pleasant Grove, Shiloh No. 2 and Rocky 
Mound churches petitioned for admittance. Mount Hope 
was an addition in 1874. 

The outgrown county courthouse in Gainesville was 
rented by the commissioners court to Perry Daken and 
W. F. Bigger for twelve months beginning October 1, 1872, 
for a drug store. 

First record of a petit jury being drawn by the court 
appeared in the minutes of January 31, 1872, and at the 
July term of court the first ferry across the Red River was 
authorized to be operated by William Elliott. His rate of 
charges were set as follows: any vehicle with two animals 
$1.50; any vehicle with one animal $1; man and horse, 75 
cents; loose animals 25 cents; footman 25 cents. 

The state legislature on February 17, 1873, passed an act 
for the incorporation of “the town of Gainesville” and ap- 
ponted a city council composed of George Y. Bird, mayor; 
and J. M. Lindsay, Lemuel Gooding, W. W. Howeth, E. C. 
Peery and J. C. Latimer, aldermen. 

The city limits were designated to run one-half mile due 
north of the center of the public square; east one-half mile; 
south, one mile; west, one mile; north, one mile; and east, 
one-half mile, making the town one mile square in area. 

‘The county judge was authorized to have the town laid 
out by the county surveyor, and elections to choose a mayor 
and five aldermen, treasurer and city marshal were provided 
for the first ‘Tuesday in April, the county judge to call the 
election. ‘The charter provided further that the city secretary 
was to be elected by members of the council, and the mayor 
had the power of a justice of peace. Lemuel Gooding was 
first secretary. 

The first aldermanic session was held April 8, 1873, in 
the office of the mayor, and the first action was to appoint a 
fire committee composed of two aldermen, Latimer and 
Howeth, and one registered voter, R. S. Rollins. The pur- 
pose of the committee was to examine fireplaces, stoves and 
buildings and make recommendations for eliminating fire 
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hazards. There being no fire department, the council au- 
thorized the mayor to provide three ladders and necessary 
hooks for each side of the square. 


Then the council proceeded to levy occupation taxes 
which revealed the type of business establishments in the 
town at the time. The schedule was as follows: saloons, 
$37.50; billiard halls, $7.25; ten-pin alleys, $100; foot ped- 
dlers, $5; one-horse peddler, $12.50; theatres, $2.50 per per- 
formance; circus, $12.50 per day; waxworks or menagerie, 
$2.50; concerts, $2.50; hotels, $3.75; livery stable, $1.25; 
wholesalers, $37.50; retailers, $25, $12.50, $6.25 and $2.50; 
lawyers and doctors, $2.50; daguerrean, $6.25; auctioneers, 
$25; barber shops, $2.50; land agents, $5. 

The council decided to meet four times a year on the 
first ‘Thursdays of January, April, July and October; rented 
a room from W. G. T. Weaver for the mayor’s office; ap- 
pointed the city marshal to assess and collect taxes; ordered 
ponds and ditches drained; and provided for construction of 
a 14 x 14 foot calaboose, boxed with oak, with one window. 
J. W. Jones was awarded the contract for $139.00. 


City Marshal David Jones reported fines collected for the 
first three months as $94.50, and the city government began 
to get on a cash basis. 


Evidence that Gainesville was growing after its incorpora- 
tion is seen in the action of the commissioners court on Oc- 
tober 2 when William Hudson was authorized to sell 243 
acres in the A. C. C. Bailey survey, belonging to the county, 
east of town, for lots. This is the section of Gainesville east — 
of Pecan Creek. 

Secretary Gooding was authorized to take the town’s 
census. On November 4, 1875, he made the following re- 
port: 


White Colored 
Males 328 84 
Females 240 11] 
‘Totals 568 195 
Grand Total 763 


The council set about improving the appearance of 
Gainesville. An ordinance provided a $25 fine to leave a 
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woodpile in the street. A strip of land was bought to extend 
California Street east to Pecan Creek. A public subscription 
was taken to ditch and drain the square, and fencing of the 
| square was ordered. 
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Arrival of the tron Horse 


Gainesville’s career as an incorporated town might have 
been short-lived if petitioners had had their way early in 
1874. The city council had ordered a dog tax of $1 for males 
and $2 for females, and a street tax for men eighteen to forty- 
five years of age, in addition to previous levies. 

As a result, on January 23, 1874, the council was peti- 
tioned to resign and abolish the township because of the 
“tax burdens.” Since only one-third of the qualified voters, 
not more than 100 in number, had signed the petition, the 
councilmen refused to act favorably on the proposal. 

A church of the denomination started in 1806 by Alex- 
ander Campbell, the Disciples of Christ, was organized when 
a meeting was held on Sunday, May 10, 1874, in Gaines- 
ville. Charter members included J. H. Garnett, Mrs. M. A. 
Lee and Mrs. L. J. Carpenter. There were twelve in all. The 
Rey. A. J. Farthing, a pioneer citizen of Gainesville, was the 
first pastor. For several years, meetings for worship were held 
in private homes, in second floor rooms of business buildings 
and in the county court room. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Garnett had arrived in Gainesville on 
March 11, 1874, after driving all day from Sherman. ‘They 
had been married in Galveston, and left immediately after 
the ceremony for Gainesville, traveling on the Central Rail- 
road. Of their arrival in Gainesville, Judge Garnett wrote in 
later years: 

“We spent the night here, and next day went to the 
home of my brother-in-law, Jim Campbell, in the Spring 
Creek community. I came to town often while there and 
became so attached to it I decided I wanted to stay. 


‘At that time there were no houses south of the square 
or east of the present site of the Majestic (State) ‘Theatre. 
There were only two houses east of Pecan Creek and west 
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of the Cross Timbers and at that time a blacksmith shop 
located on the Majestic Theatre site was considered out of 
town. A creek ran across California Street from where the 
Turner Hotel is located to the Tyler & Simpson Building 
site and southeast from there. Often I saw cowboys amuse 
themselves by swimming across that creek. There were only 
two two-story houses in town and all others were shacks. In 
front of the stores were plank walks, and on still, quiet 
nights, a man walking on these board walks could be heard 
a quarter of a mile. 

“There were only two ‘filling stations’ in town, both 
located on the north side of the square. A man could fill up 
with most anything he desired. Among the lawyers here at 
that time were Judge A. E. Wilkerson, R. V. Bell, W. O. 
Davis, D. Barrett and P. H. Lanius.”’ 


About this time, cattlemen of North Texas were plagued 
by cattle thieves. The first organization to combat them was 
started at Valley View by Harvey Hulen, L. W. Lee, R. 
O’Buch, Capt. A. T. Ball, C. S. Newton and others. It was 
the forerunner of the Texas Cattle Raisers Association, 
which was formed at Graham, February 15, 1887, when 400 
members were enrolled. 


Cattle were still being driven across Cooke County to 
northern markets, and the coming of the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad to Denison in 1871 caused many herds 
from Wise, Clay, Jack and Montague counties to be driven 
through the county to Denison, to be shipped from there by 
rail to the North and East. 


During this period, Gen. William Hudson laid the foun- 
dation for purebred cattle in West Texas by establishing in 
Cooke County a shorthorn herd to provide purebred bulls 
for the range country. The present high type of cattle in 
West Texas were bred up first through the shorthorn, foun- 
dation stock in most cases coming from Gainesville cattle. 


The county was still renting rooms for court sessions and 
for clerks’ offices, and in September, 1874, accepted the pro- 
posal of ‘IT. H. Hayes and Company to use the upper floor of 
the store room occupied by J. W. Callaway for court and 
public speaking purposes free of charge. The contract was 
renewed the following year, and after renting of the W. T. G. 
Weaver office for the county clerk’s use at $5 per month was 
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authorized in May, 1876, the clerk was instructed to move 
his office to the south room of the jail in August. 

A smallpox case was discovered in Gainesville in 1874. 
The town was without health or sanitary regulations, so the 
city council passed an ordinance to quarantine the patient 
and appointed Dr. N. ‘T. Bomar to treat the man. Thus Dr. 
Bomar became the first city physician. 

In the election of 1874, J. M. Lindsay of Gainesville was 
elected judge of the district court succeeding Judge C. C. 
Binkley of Sherman. Mr. Lindsay served one term as judge. 

In 1874, the state legislature passed a law which provided 
that a person finding stray livestock on his premises should 
pen the animals, post them and if unclaimed, keep them for 
a year, after which on the first Monday of the next month, 
the stock was sold publicly. 

The man who had kept the stock for a year received 50 
per cent of the price received and the state received 50 per 
cent. The sale of such stock brought many stock buyers and 
stock raisers to the public square each first Monday for these 
sales, and the custom grew for farmers to come to town on 
the first Monday to do their trading. 

Recognition as a village came to the Bulcher community 
in the northwest corner of Cooke County when in 1874 a 
post office was established. Matt A. Morris was made post- 
master. At that time, the business section of the town was 
established on Camp Creek on the east side of town. The 
town was shifted to an area on a hill to the west of the ori- 
ginal site when oil was discovered in 1926. 


One of the earliest settlers in the community was J. A. 


Dennis, who celebrated his ninty-fifth birthday in 1948, 
when Cooke County was 100 years old. He was a native of 
‘Texas and came from the Kaufman-Hunt County area, his 
home having been on the county line. 

When he arrived in the Bulcher area in 1872, his nearest 
neighbors were some four or five miles away. He purchased 
his farm from Jake Gardenhire, and built his first home 
from lumber hauled overland from Jefferson in the East 
‘Texas woods. He married Miss Nancy Jordan after SCY ag 
in the Bulcher vicinity. 

John Scanland was another early resident of the area, 
and Mr. Dennis’ brother, Hart Dennis, came to the com- 
munity in 1872. 
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Arrival of first train in Gainesville, November 7, 1879. 


Matt Morris, first postmaster, was succeeded upon his 
death by Mrs. Morris. She was postmistress until the office 
was placed on Rural Route No. 1 out of Marysville. Bulcher 
remained on this route until the Marysville route was dis- 
continued due to the establishment of Camp Howze. Bulcher 
now is on Route 3 out of Muenster. Mrs. Morris died at the 
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home of her daughter, Mrs. R. A. McElrath, in Gainesville, 
at the age of ninety-one. 

The first store was operated by Ben Greenwood. A cot- 
ton gin was built in 1875 and operated for many years by 
W. H. Cox, father of John C. Cox, who served as county 
judge of Cooke County. 

In January, 1875, there occurred in the Rosston com- 
munity an incident that still is a lively conversation piece 
in the southwest Cooke County village. 

Those were the days when cattle in great herds were 
driven along the Chisholm ‘Trail from Denton County north 
to Kansas railway terminals. The trail passed four miles west 
of Rosston, enroute to Red River Station, where the stream 
was crossed. 

One night three men came to the Ross store when Orr 
Ross was on duty, advised him they were cowboys driving 
a herd of cattle and picked out a number of pieces of mer- 
chandise. ‘They proffered a gold piece in payment, and when 
Ross reached under the counter to make change, one of the 
trio drew a pistol and as Ross raised up, shouted, “Put up 
your hands!”’ 

Instead of doing so, Ross ducked under the counter again 
for his shotgun, and the “cowboy” shot him through the 
body, knocking him down. Then the three would-be hold- 
up men ran from the store to their horses. Ross crawled to 
the door, gun in hand, and opened fire as the men rode 
away. 

A posse was hastily summoned in the community, and 
with a Mexican adept at trailing in the lead, followed the 
fleeing trio. That one of the men had been wounded by Ross’ 
gunfire was evident from the blood seen on the trail. He quit 
his companions a short distance from Rosston and was never 
found. 

The other two men were trailed to the Red River, where 
they were captured hiding in the brakes, awaiting a Red 
River rise to pass so they could cross into the Indian ‘Ter- 
ritory. ‘The captured men were brought back and identi- 
fied by the injured Ross as his assailants. Late that night, the 
prisoners were started to Gainesville, but a short distance 
from the store, the party was accosted by a number of men 
who demanded the pair. The following morning, their 
bodies were found hanging from a limb of a pecan tree, a 
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short distance south of the Gainesville road in a hollow since 
known as Hangman’s Hollow. 

O. A. Cogburn of Leo was justice of the peace at the 
time. When officers came from Gainesville, the bodies were 
cut down, and an inquest and burial held. 

A state constitutional convention was held in 1875. An 
article on education abolished the office of state superintend- 
ent and defined the free school age as from eight to fourteen 
years. Local taxation for building schoolhouses and main- 
taining schools was made possible. The law of 1876 was 
passed by the legislature to carry out these policies. ‘The new 
radical system had many shortcomings, but some progress 
was made during the next eight years. 

A community which was established in southeast Cooke 
County in 1875 took its name from a field aglow with yellow 
wildflowers. Mrs. Angeline Jackson gave the village the 
name Bloomfield when the post office was established in 
1875. Her brother, Crockett Robison, operating a store, 
was named postmaster. 

Alfred Robison, who came to Texas from Tennessee be- 
fore the Civil War, was probably Bloomfield’s first settler. 
His wife had died. He brought his children to Texas and 
settled in southeast Cooke County. 

Crockett Robison, first postmaster, was one son, and 
another, Claud, operated the first cotton gin at Bloomfield. 
To it cotton was hauled from a wide area of south and east 
Cooke County. 

Two other sons, Lum and Green Robison, were killed 
by a lightning bolt during the Civil War when they were on 
guard duty in South Texas. 

The oldest living citizen of Bloomfield in 1948 was Mrs. 
J. B. Forrester, who came from Tennessee when she was four 
years old. She was a niece of Crockett Robison. Her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frank Jones, still lived in the community. 

Other early settlers in the area included Perry Pierce, 
Jeff Montgomery, Reece Jones, Louis Jordan, Robert Jones, 
Pat and Steve Saunders, Parson Boling and Alex Davis. 

In the early days, mail was carried by horseback from 
McKinney to Gainesville, via Pilot Point, Bloomfield and 
Mountain Springs, twice a week. The post office was discon- 
tinued in 1908 when Bloomfield was placed on Pilot Point 
Rural Route No. 1. J. D. Bushong was the last postmaster 
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operating a store there. Previously, W. B. Dameron had 
served as postmaster for a number of years. 

The town, which is one and one-half miles from the Den- 
ton County line on the south, and three miles from Grayson 
County line on the east, reached its highest development 
about 1882. There were five stores then, including Ballew 
and Willams, who had groceries and drugs in two buildings; 
C. E. Blackburn, dry goods and groceries; Andy Boling, dry 
goods and groceries; O. C. Brewer, blacksmith; and Claud 
and Crockett Robison, cotton gin. A flour mill and corn mill 
were operated in connection with the gin. At one time Alex 
Gilliam had a picture gallery in the community. 

The gin was moved to Burns City about 1902, and the 
flour mill was discontinued in 1890. Last operators of the 
gin were D. W. Robison, C. B. Callahan and Mrs. Fannie 
Robison. 

EF. E. Runion taught the first school, established in the 
community in 1879. Some years later the community became 
split over the location of a school building, and two struc- 
tures were built, one in the east and one in the west side of 
the school district. Both structures were blown away by a 
tornado about 1888. Thereafter the citizens got together and 
rebuilt the school on the west side of town. Bloomfield was 
included in the school consolidation of 1929 when Union 
Grove school district was created. 

Methodists of Bloomfield organized in 1880, meeting in 
the school building with the Rev. Horn as minister. Baptists 
and Church of Christ adherents also organized congregations | 
in the community, meeting in the school building. No 
churches were built in Bloomfield, and Mount Pleasant Bap- 
tist is now the nearest church to the community. 

Bloomfield’s oldest citizen was Dr. John S. Riley, who 
came to Bloomfield to practice medicine in 1871, settling 
two miles west of the town. He was an uncle of the famous 
poet, James Whitcomb Riley, and came to ‘Texas from Mis- 
Sissippi, after serving in the Mexican and Civil Wars, lo- 
cating first in Burleson County. From there he came to 
Cooke County, where he lived on one farm forty-four years. 
He passed away at the age of 101 years and six months in 
1915. 

A son, Dr. John C. Riley, born in Mississippi before the 
family came to Texas, practiced at Mountain Springs and 
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Hemming, and was killed in a tornado at Hemming in 1907. 

Other physicians who served the Bloomfield community 
included Drs. Orsburn, F. U. Painter, J. J. Shipley, Sam 
Hodge, Carl Ledbetter and Murphy. 

A newcomer to Gainesville in 1875 was J. Z. Keel, who 
soon afterwards established a private school, became one of 
the city’s leading businessmen and served as mayor of the 
city. It was also in 1875 that D. L. Painter, who had estab- 
lished a lumber yard here in 1870, formed a partnership 
with J. C. and Paul Waples and E. H. Lingo of Denison 
under the firm name Waples-Painter Company, to engage 
in the lumber business on a large scale. Mr. Painter was local 
manager of the company. The store was moved in 1880 to 
the present site at California and Chestnut streets. 

Social events were on the decline during the Civil War 
years and the Reconstruction days that followed, but society 
was on the upswing again by the middle of the 70’s. 

In those years, fancy dress and masquerade balls were 
popular, particularly on holidays. The Western Hotel on 
the courthouse square was the scene of many of these festivi- 
t1es. 

Such a ball was given on Friday, December 31, 1875, 
with J. M. Potter and D. L. Hayes as managers, and J. N. 
Fletcher, G. F. Mathews, S. H. Peery and A. H. Conson as 
members of the invitation committee. 

The program of dances, a copy of which is owned by Miss 
Carolyn McClure, called for the grand march, quadrille, 
schottische, varsovianna, polka, waltz and mazurka. Sixteen 
dances were programmed. 

A St. Valentine’s party at the home of Mrs. Mary Peery, 
215 West California Street, was an event of February 14, 
1879, recalled by Mrs. Callie P. Bell some years later. 

The young people of Gainesville had appointed Lee 
Kone, R. V. Bell, Misses Adele Davis, Annie Underwood and 
Lizzie Cunningham to find a place of meeting and “erect a 
party post office.” 

The living room of the Peery home was selected, and 
as Mrs. Bell wrote, “At 8 o’clock the old home was ablaze 
with light and the tramp of busy feet told of the hearty in- 
terest. A line of expectant guests was soon formed before 
the window. Behind the window stood the postmistress, May 
Hudson, a coquettish sylph, who took delight in holding up 
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mysterious bundles before anxious hearts. Impatience ran 
high; outside a stampede was threatened; and so in self de- 
fense, this little flirt threw open the window and demanded, 
Mail, sir?” 

The first to respond were J. P. Hird and Eugie Perry, 
Ella Gibbons and D. L. Rowland. Other “customers” were 
F. A. Tyler and Larche Sibley, J. M. Potter and Ella Lee, 
Graves Leeper, Annie Underwood, Alfred Edwards, Charlie 
Durie, William Montgomery, W. W. Howeth, Jake Brazel- 
ton and many others. 

“TPH Be All Smiles Tonight, Love’’ was sung by the fine 
lyric voice of Miss Cora Davis. After repeated requests, 
George T’. Yates sang “Take This Letter to My Mother.” 
May Hudson sang “I] Trovatore” in sparkling, vivacious 
manner, while Frankie Dougherty gave the fine old classic, 
uliegRives! 

Weddings' were important social events in the 70’s, and 
Mrs. Bell recalls such a nuptial party at the home of Ed Mor- 
ris in Horseshoe Bend, eighteen miles northeast of Gaines- 
ville. 

The principals were Texas Morris, niece of Ed Morris, 
who made her home with her uncle and aunt, and John H. 
Stone of Sivells Bend. 

‘Texas was one of our crowd,” Mrs. Bell wrote. “She at- 
tended school in our old Union church, a school taught by 
Mrs. Fannie Elliott, later Mrs. D. L. Painter. For ten days 
the young people had been preparing for the trip from 
Gainesville. All of the teams of the town available were 
called into requisition. C. L. Potter, with his characteristic 
dash, beat all the boys to Clanton’s Stable and secured the 
roan ponies, the brag team of the town. Miss Ella Moss and 
I were in the same carriage, with C. L. Potter and William 
Montgomery as gallants. Other couples included Miss Bettie 
Stone and Dr. A. H. Conson, Miss Lizzie Cunningham and 
R. V. Bell, Miss Dollie Johnson and W. W. Howeth, Miss 
Alice Long and Ben Dyer, Miss Mollie Maupin and Jake 
Brazelton, Miss Minnie Foreline and P. H. Lanius, and 
others. : 

“We started at 1 p. m. and a gayer crowd of young people 
seldom got together. By 8 p. m. the rooms, halls and porches 
were packed and at 9 the bridal party led by Dr. Conson and 
Miss Bettie Stone, W. J. Stone and Miss Ella Long, took their 
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places beside the altar. ‘The bride was radiant in her wedding 
gown of blue silk. 

“After congratulations, all assembled around the festal 
board so prolific in abundance and replete with good things 
of the table. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Cox received the Gainesville dele- 
gation into their newly-finished home. Ten girls occupied 
one room that night and after naming the corners, sought 
a place of slumber and of dreams.” 

The commissioners court took cognizance of its respon- 
sibility for the elderly indigent citizens of the county in 
1876, when a committee composed of Judge Lindsay, George 
Y. Bird and F. M. Dougherty was appointed to “suggest a 
plan and location for a poor house, ascertain price of land 
and report to the court.” 

An act of the state legislature in 1876 provided for elec- 
tions on the question of prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
‘Texas counties. The first such prohibition election was held 
in Cooke County on January 15, 1877. The issue was de- 
feated by a sizable majority. 

In 1877 the county was again using the upstairs offices in 
the R. F. Scott building for court purposes. On November 
15, a committee composed of William Howeth, F. M. Dough- 
erty and A. J. Farthing divided the cemetery into lots and 
blocks, the two-acre plot being a portion of the present Fair- 
view cemetery. 

The same year the city council passed an ordinance to 
prohibit bathing in the nude in Elm Creek between 5 a. m. 
and 8 p. m., and another ordinance banned the shooting of 
fireworks, the council agreeing to buy all fireworks stocks in 
town. 

In 1877 J. Z. Keel started teaching a private school in 
Gainesville. He attracted students by ordering 200 patented 
school desks from St. Louis. 

The year 1878 marked a turning point in the future of 
Gainesville. That was the year it became evident that this 
city was to become the terminal for the Denison and Pacific 
Railroad, construction of which started from Denison early 
that year. There were several developments in 1878 to in- 
dicate this city was facing its greatest growth of its history. 

It was on June 22, 1878, that the first rail for the Denison 
and Pacific Railroad was laid at the starting point in Denti- 
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son. Late in July, the Denison News reported the first station 
on the new railroad had been set up at Pottsboro, named in 
honor of James Potts, who gave the road a strip of land 250 
feet wide through his 320-acre farm and 12 acres for stock- 
yards, warehouses and depot grounds. 

Judge Lindsay is given credit for having influenced Fred- 
erick Stevens, New York capitalist, in financing the construc- 
tion of the railroad to Gainesville from Denison. 

The cattle industry was the prime source of revenue in 
Cooke County at that time, and the building of the rail line 
to Gainesville would make this city the terminus of the rail- 
road in this section. 


As an inducement to bring the railroad into Gainesville, 
Judge Lindsay gave all the right-of-way from the old brick- 
yard site to California Street. In later years he similarly pro- 
vided right-of-way for the Santa Fe Railroad. 

On February 26, 1878, the commissioners court adver- 
tised for bids for a new courthouse to be erected in the center 
of the square. ‘The contract was let for $31,499. ‘The Masonic 
fraternity laid the cornerstone on June 24 of that year. 


‘The courthouse was financed with cattle money, accord- 
ing to Mrs. J. A. Walker, a 1948 resident of Gainesville. She 
said her father, J. B. F. Maxwell, furnished the money for 
the construction of the building. Mr. Maxwell was a cattle- 
man of the county, and at that time owned three large 
ranches in the Indian Territory. 

Mrs. Walker stated that her father was approached for a 
loan by Ike Cloud, and that he readily agreed to put up the > 
money for the courthouse. 

‘The building was made of yellow-face stone. Mrs. Walker 
stated that the county imported contractors from Arkansas 
and Kansas to work on the courthouse. 


Not only did her father lend the money for the court- 
house, but also he often sponsored the building of fine 
houses in Gainesville. Mrs. Walker recalled that her father 
lent Zack Addington the money to build his fine home on 
Lindsay Street. 

Mr. Maxwell owned thousands of acres in ranches, ac- 
cording to his daughter. He leased one of his ranches in the 
Indian Territory from an Indian chief. The family settled 
in Gainesville because it was the terminus of the railroad. 
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They lived in what was known as the Broadus home, west 
of town. 

Mr. Maxwell lost much of his money, however, when: 
the boom days broke suddenly and he was unable to call in 
his loans, according to Mrs. Walker. 

Gainesville had a newspaper in 1878, The Weekly Reg- 
ister. Its publisher was J. L. Martin, who had published the 
Register in Sherman and decided to move his newspaper to: 
Gainesville because of the prospective railroad terminus 
here. He moved his equipment overland by wagon. 

Weather made news in Gainesville in 1878 when 2 
twelve-inch snowfall was recorded on March 12-13. This. 
record continued to stand through the 1940’s. 

The Mountain Springs community in southeast Cooke 
County received recognition as a village with the establish- 
ment of a post office in 1878, although it was actually one of 
the oldest settlements in the county. It was located on Wolf 
Creek. The founder of the Mountain Springs community 
was Joe R. Burch, who was born at Montgomery, Alabama, 
August 3, 1824, and came to Texas with his brother, Tom, 
in the early 50’s. He married Mary Strickland, whose family 
had come to Cooke County from Missouri and had settled 
in what is now the Bloomfield community. About 1856 or 
1857, he erected a log cabin on a hill eleven miles southeast 
of Gainesville, and 100 yards from Wolf Creek. 

Other early residents of the community were George 
Burns, the founder of Burns City, George Peden, William: 
Wade, John Law and Martin Neely, who claimed to be the 
first permanent resident of the county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burch reared a family of thirteen children 
in their log cabin home. The third youngest child was. 
George W. Burch, born in the cabin in 1870, who served 
Cooke County as commissioner from Precinct 2 from 1917 
through 1928. 

The community had grown in 1878 to the extent that 
application was made for a post office by Mr. Burch. He 
named it Mountain Springs, because a spring of crystal clear 
and cold water flowed from the side of the hill or small 
mountain adjacent to his home. The post office was located 
in a corner of the log cabin home, to which an addition was 
made as the Burch family grew. 

The mail carrier brought mail to the Mountain Springs. 
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post office by horseback. One day he would bring mail from 
Pilot Point en route to Gainesville. He would spend the 
night in Gainesville and return next day to Pilot Point with 
mail from Gainesville. ‘Thus Mountain Springs had daily 
mail, except when swollen streams prevented the mail car- 
rier from making his trip. 

About two years after the post office was established and 
before Burns City came into being as a town, Ed Runyon 
opened a store two and one-half miles south of Burch’s home. 
Soon thereafter, the post office was moved from the Burch 
residence to the store. J. M. Yeakley became postmaster. 

The village grew slowly during the 80’s, reaching its peak 
of development in the early 90’s, when there were, in addi- 
tion to the store, a mill, a blacksmith shop and a cotton gin. 
Approximately 100 persons lived in the community. 

The village of Era, twelve miles southwest of Gaines- 
ville, came into being in 1878, when Judge Lindsay donated 
six acres of land on which to erect a school building and S. V. 
(Vance) Gist set up a small store. It was later operated as the 
Grange by M. A. Stamper, who also had a small hotel there. 

Little Era Hargrove was the inspiration for naming of 
the town. She was said to have tugged at her father’s trouser 
leg and upon getting his attention, asked why not name the 
post office for her? 

Mr. Hargrove followed the suggestion of his little daugh- 
ter. He had built the first log house in Era, and the first post 
office was located in the house, with Frank Gist as postmaster. 
‘The building was later destroyed by fire. 

Second house in the community was built by Felix Jones. | 
It is still standing and was occupied for years by L. L. Sea- 
oraves. 

Other early settlers on the farm lands in the immediate 
vicinity of Era were Jule Gist, C. E. Harmon, Frank Renfro, 
J. I’. Fears, Jesse, Andy and Milt Kerr, Felix Grundy, T. J. 
Hendricks, Joe Holder, Clint Dillon, Cain Kelly, Zack and 
Pete Mansfield and many others. 

In 1878, the Gainesville city council, seeking to combat 
fires, prohibited in the fire limits — which were designated 
one-half mile in each direction from the square — hay stacks, 
ashes in combustible containers, ashes and coal on the ground 
within 100 yards of any building. 

While Gainesville was booming, Dexter was also grow- 
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ing, with leading citizens hopeful that the Denison and Pa- 
cific Railroad would pass through the town. W. F. Whitting- 
ton erected two brick buildings in Dexter, Dick Collum 
erected three and Joe F. Roberson put up a two-story brick 
structure. A two-story frame building to serve as a hotel was 
built, and Mrs. B. F. Maxey operated the hotel from 1878 to 
1909. 

When the railroad failed to come through Dexter, many 
business men began to look for other locations, and the es- 
tablishment of Ardmore in the Indian ‘Territory claimed the 
interest of several. Some of Ardmore’s principal business 
leaders came from Dexter. Among them was Frank Frensley, 
whose store was built of lumber hauled to Ardmore from 
Dexter by D. C. Cunningham. It was the first store building 
erected at Ardmore. W. F. Whittington, who had been in 
business in Dexter for a number of years and was a large 
property owner, also went to Ardmore, and erected Hotel 
Whittington. ‘Today it is one of the town’s largest hostelries. 
R. W. Randall, B. F. Frame, Jeff Banks and Joe Roberts 
were other Dexter business people who went to Ardmore. 

In. 1878, the Christian church congregation received the 
eift of a tract of land on North Dixon Street in Gainesville 
from R. F. Scott, and the first building, a modest frame 
chapel was constructed. It served the church until 1892. 

‘There were several other church developments in Gaines- 
ville in 1879. The Cumberland Presbyterian church felt the 
need for a new building, and $600 was raised by subscription 
for a building. The congregation turned down an opportu- 
nity to buy the old St. John’s M. E. Church, North, property 
at Dixon and Scott streets, and in 1882 a finance committee 
composed of George Y. Bird, William Hudson, F. L. Cleaves 
and R. S. Rollins, and a building committee composed of 
W. W. Foreman, Joe Gillenwaters and Gen. Hudson, were 
successful in erecting a brick building on the old location. 
It served Cumberland church until 1906, when a merger 
of Cumberland and First Presbyterian churches was effected. 
Then the combined congregation worshipped six more years 
in the building. 

F, A. Tyler, Jr., came to Gainesville in 1878 at the age 
of thirty, and entered the wholesale grocery business in the 
100 block on North Dixon Street. John L. Simpson came to 
town from Denison the following -year at the age of twenty- 
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three, and he also engaged in the wholesale grocery business. 

During the time the Santa Fe Railroad was building into 
Gainesville from the south, and then built north from this 
city to Purcell, Oklahoma, both Tyler and Simpson had con- 
tracts to furnish groceries to the construction crews. Through 
these agreements the men became close friends. Before the 
end of the year, they formed a partnership to do business at 
the Dixon Street address. 

In 1889, the Tyler & Simpson Building was erected ad- 
jacent to the Santa Fe Railroad on East California Street, on 
the site of some former cotton platforms. ‘The partnership: 
continued until 1902, when the firm was incorporated. F. A. 
Tyler was president; John L. Simpson and his brother, B. A. 
Simpson, vice presidents; and Given W. Bradley, secretary- 
treasurer. 


William H. Tyler, son of the founder, was made a vice 
president of the company in 1915; and when Mr. Simpson 
died in 1917, his sons, William C. and John L., became vice 
presidents. When Mr. F. A. Tyler died two years later, Wil- 
liam H. Tyler was made president. Mr. Bradley passed away 
in 1938, at which time Wiliam C. Simpson succeeded him 
as secretary-treasurer. 


The firm established branch stores in Ardmore, Duncan, 
Pauls Valley and Norman, Oklahoma, and Fort Worth, 
Texas. Hundreds of young men received their business train- 
ing with the company, outstanding among them being Bert 
Eldridge, later vice president of the City National Bank of 
New York, one of the nation’s largest financial institutions. — 

The Catholic church had its beginning in Cooke County 
in 1879. Rev. Father Granger, a missionary, came to Gaines- 
ville to conduct services, and a few followers of the faith as- 
sembled occasionally for the celebration of mass in the home 
of Dr. J. E. Gilcreest. The top of a square piano was an 
improvised altar. Father Granger’s territory was expansive, 
and he came infrequently. But in the fall of 1879, sufficient 
interested families had gathered together to bring to Gaines- 
ville Father Levi, during whose pastorate the first church 
building was erected. Mrs. Mary Ann Looney was one of the 
leaders in the movement to establish a church here. In 1881 
a two-room cabin was erected, one room for worship and the 
other for the pastor’s living quarters. This building was 
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situated on the present church property at Weaver and 
Carnes streets, fronting on the latter thoroughfare. 

Gainesville had a new census in May, 1879. This nose- 
counting revealed the town had grown to a population of 
1,430, an increase of 673 since the census six years earlier. 
The city council then adopted a new act of the state legis- 
lature providing regulations under which towns of 1,000 or 
more might be administered. As a result, Wards No. 1, 2 and 
3 were established, following much the same boundaries as 
they did in 1948, sixty-nine years later. 

A city poll tax of $1 was levied, a sanitary committee 
created and a 10-cent tax on the $100 valuation collected to 
provide for fire-fighting equipment. 

On June 6, 1879, the Rev. H. L. Little, synodical mis- 
sionary in ‘Texas, assisted by the Rev. W. L. Miller, met with 
a number of people in the old Methodist church building at 
Main and Red River streets, and invited those desiring to 
join in organizing the First Presbyterian church, under the 
care of the North Texas Presbytery, to attend. ‘Those who 
became charter members were Mr. and Mrs. W. Cunning- 
ham, Lizzie Cunningham, E. E. Davis, Mrs. T. Davis, Misses 
Adele and Cora Davis, Mrs. Gibbon and Mrs. Chase. Mr. 
Cunningham was elected elder, and the congregation voted 
to apply to the board of home missions for aid in supporting 
the Rev. W. L. Miller as pastor for one year. In August, ten 
new members were received, and on September 20, ten more. 
‘The church grew rapidly. By 1885 it had received ninety-one 
members and had a Sunday school enrollment of 140 with 
an average attendance of 100. 

In 1879, the Methodist church congregation erected a 
new frame building exclusively for its use at Denton and 
Pecan streets, the present site of the First Methodist church. 

When the Denison and Pacific Railway line was being 
built into Gainesville, O. T. Lyon of Sherman brought B. D. 
Gribble of Jefferson, Texas, to the city and established a 
lumber business known as Lyon & Gribble Company. It was 
located at that time at the present site of the post office at 
Denton and California streets. ‘This lumber firm was to be 
active in Gainesville for several decades. 

Woodbine was the first town in Cooke County reached by 
the railroad, but the community had long been established. 
Not only did some of the earliest settlers make their homes 
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in the vicinity of Woodbine, but the first white child was 
born there. 

First settlers came to Cooke County in 1845, choosing the 
Cross Timbers for their homes because of the protection 
the woods gave them from the Indians. Jim Chadwell was 
the first white child born in Cooke County, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Chadwell, who lived one and one-half miles 
southwest of Woodbine. ‘The birth occurred in 1851. The 
first permanent settler of the Woodbine area was R. C. Nel- 
son, who came with Mrs. Nelson from Missouri in 1864, lo- 
cating two miles north of Woodbine. He resided there until 
his death, and the area was known as Nelson Grove for him. 

East of Woodbine, an eighteen-acre tract of land was al- 
lotted to the heirs of David Crockett, for his loyal service to 
the state of ‘Texas in the Revolution. He had lost his life in 
defense of the Alamo at San Antonio, March 6, 1836. The 
allotment was transferred by the state to another county, 
however. Dave Flowers, a first cousin of David Crockett, 
ase in Cooke County and had a number of descendants 

ere) 

The townsite was provided by W. H. Mitchell, and 
George Nelson was the first person to build a house, in 1876. 
Nelson also dug the first water well, in the road in front of 
his house. This was later filled and a new well dug south of 
it on the main road in front of the stores. ‘This well was later 
concreted, and is still in the road, although not in use. 

Mr. Mitchell promised a lot to the first couple to marry, 


and Dick Eades and Nancy Williams received this lot when . 


they were united in marriage. The lot they received later 
was the location of the home of Rad Ware. 

The first store in the community was owned by W. H. 
Mitchell and W. C. Eades and was built east of the main 
road. When the Denison and Pacific Railway line was built 
from Denison to Gainesville in the fall of 1879, Woodbine 
was the first station in Cooke County. The route was origin- 
ally surveyed further north, but was changed to run south- 
west from Whitesboro through Woodbine, Mr. Mitchell 
having donated right-of-way so the railroad would run on 
the south side of his property. 

First passenger agent for the railroad was E. A. Pigatt. 
W. CG. Eades, partner of W. H. Mitchell, was first freight 
agent and first postmaster. Alex Campbell was first section 
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foreman for the railroad. Ben Scarce was first blacksmith in 
the community. 

The railroad building crew camped two and one-half 
miles southwest of Goodwin Branch, hauling rock from the 
Frank Bush farm to build the roadbed. Hundreds of trees 
were felled to make way for the track. These trees were 
sawed into cordwood which covered the ground over a wide 
area. 

R. C. Nelson, W. H. Mitchell and others gathered at the 
store, and the name Mineola was selected for the town. But 
since there was already a post office by that name in the state, 
the men then chose Woodbine, after pondering the cords of 
wood with wild woodbine clinging to the fallen branches. 

It was on November 7, 1879, that the first train puffed 
into the station. People came from miles around to witness 
the history-making event. ‘That same day, the first train ar- 
rived in Gainesville, marking the beginning of a new era 
of development for the city and county. 

‘The route had been surveyed into Gainesville in the 
summer of 1877, and the Gainesville city council set ouside 
$1,000 for the purchase of right-of-way through the city 
limits. 

When the first train left Denison for Gainesville, Joe N. 
Boozer, later long-time resident of Gainesville, was a small 
boy in Denison. He witnessed the departure of the train, 
which was marked by an extensive celebration in Denison. 

The first combination passenger and freight station of 
the railroad in Gainesville was at the site of the present 
freight depot. It was a two-story frame building. The agent 
and his family resided on the second floor. 

A steady flow of cattle herds into Gainesville for ship- 
ment over the Denison and Pacific Railroad began almost 
immediately, and continued through the next decade. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Cattle Boom Days 


The cattle boom days which followed the building of the 
Denison and Pacific rail line into Gainesville — which gave 
the city a connection with cities in the North and East for 
shipment of cattle from a wide area of North and West ‘Texas 
and the Indian ‘Territory — saw a rapid growth such as the 
county seat had never had before. 

‘The federal census for 1880 gave Cooke County a popula- 
tion of 20,391, and Gainesville’s first census that year showed 
there were 2,667 residents in town. 

In the years that followed, banks were established, a large 
hotel built, brick buildings replaced frame business struc- 
tures around the square and on neighboring streets, a public 
school system was started, and there was expansion of every 
form of commercial endeavor. 

Across the river in Chickasaw nation of the Indian Ter- 
ritory there were many large cattle raisers who also farmed 
in the fertile bends of the river and did their trading in 
‘Gainesville. Many of them were either of Chickasaw blood 
or had intermarried to gain their “rights” in the nation. 
Among the more prominent were W. E. (Bill) Washington 
and his kinsmen, Claud and Jerry; the Clouds; the Loves; 
‘Wes Burney of Burneyville; and the McLishes of Ardmore. 

South of the river was the greater portion of Cooke Coun- 
ty’s ranching area, also rich in river bends and running out 
to high, well-grassed prairies to the southeast. Among the 
ranchmen settling in this area were the Clubs, Perrys, 
Doughertys, Downards, Dosses, Morrises and McElraths. 

R. L. and Walt Hickman, brothers, came from Kentucky 
in the 70’s and settled near Sivells Bend. Later George Ball, 
Bud Bonner, and Boog and Bill Grant were large land- 
owners and cattlemen in that section of the county now 
traversed by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad west of 
Gainesville. 
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‘The early records of the ‘Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association showed there were forty to fifty members 
living in Gainesville or who gave the town as their home 
address. ‘Their ranches were spread over a wide area of the 
cow country. Among these cowmen were the Witherspoon 
brothers, P. S. and J. G., operating in Hardeman County, 
‘Texas, and at Red Rock, Indian Territory; the Addingtons, 
Zack, Andy and Columbus, in the Comanche country, the 
town of Addington being named for them; John and Bill 
Stone, who operated in the Chickasaw nation; R. M. Bour- 
land, Washita, Indian Territory; Hall and Bowman at Little 
Robe, Indian Territory; W. H. Ritchey, in the Chickasaw 
nation; F. D. Hendrix and his partner, C. E. Royer, who 
had a steer ranch in the Arbuckle Mountains near Turner 
Falls; Cal and Ike Sugg in the Kiowa and Comanche na- 
tions, the town of Sugden being named for them. Likewise, 
the town of Belcherville in Montague County took its name 
from John Belcher, who operated there and in the Indian 
‘Territory. Other cattlemen who did business in Gainesville 
were C. C. Rumill, Wyatt Williams, Capt. Ed Morris, John 
Wadlington, Jim Perry and the Gunter brothers. 

There was a nucleus of cowmen in the county who fore- 
saw the end of the free range and purchased choice range 
lands to the west and south of town. They included George 
Ball, Boog and Will Grant, Jim Beattie, J. M. Lindsay, J. T. 
Harris, Harvey Hulen, Bud Bonner, the Fielders, Jules and 
Jot Gunter and others. These lands were fenced with barbed 
wire sold by young Henry Sanborn of Illinois, who sought 
Gainesville as an active cattle center and the best point from 
which to introduce barbed wire — a new product that was to 
revolutionize the cattle business and hasten development of 
the Southwest. The first ten spools of barbed wire sold in 
Texas were disposed of by Sanborn to the hardware firm of 
Cleaves and Fletcher in Gainesville. 


Early in 1880, the city council took steps to provide more 
services for the growing population. A contract was let to 
build wooden sewer lines on California Street, and the office 
of city tax collector was created at the January 15 meeting. 
The city marshal had previously acted as tax collector. At 
the same time, the first board of equalization was appointed, 
with Harvey Hulen, John Putman and Curtis Blackwood as 
members. ; 
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J. M. Lindsay, in partnership with C. C. Hemming, or- 
ganized a private bank which soon was to become the Gaines- 
ville National Bank. 

The Missouri-Pacific Railway Company purchased the 
Denison and Pacific line running from Denison to Gaines- 
ville on March 6. It was operated by the company for eleven 
years before it was deeded to the new Missouri, Kansas and 
‘Texas corporation. 

Trinity Lodge No. 7, Knights of Pythias, was organized 
early in 1880, receiving its charter May 27. Charter mem- 
bers were C. P. Wood, Charles Warner, J. C. Elkins, F. R. 
Sherwood, J. F. Spears, C. H. Paddock, J. W. Barkley, Max 
Oberstein, John ‘IT. Walker, George Williams, Joe Means, 
Jacob Schiff, Dr. H. H. Foreline, Ed Cunningham, R. D. 
Gillenwater, S. L. Pierce, J. J. Moon, Charles M. Bailey, 
M. M. Ozment, C. N. Stevens, S. F. Clark, W. J. Rawlins and 
Alfred Page. The lodge had the distinction of entertaining 
the Grand Lodge in 1885. Two years later, in 1887, John T. 
Walker was named grand chancellor of Texas. Justus H. 
Rathbone, founder of the order, visited the lodge and au- 
tographed the altar Bible. 

The first fire company was organized about the same 
time, but it was not until 1885 that a fire department was 
formed and officers elected. ‘The first company was known as 
Red Jacket Hook and Ladder Company No. 1. Early officers 
were G. M. Rousseau, president; B. P. Garvey, vice presi- 
dent; Charles Hunt, foreman; S. Murdock, first assistant; A. 
Newman, second assistant; Frank Carroll, secretary; and 
W. L. Bird, treasurer. 

Episcopalians met in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Andrews 
on Church Street to hold services in 1880. Later the con- 
gregation held services on the second floor of the Register 
building and also shared the old First Presybterian building 
at Lindsay and Main streets with the Presbyterians, inas- 
much as the Episcopalians had a pastor, while the Presbyte- 
rians had a building but no minister. 

Missionary Baptist Church was organized at Woodbine 
in 1880, and additional new Baptist churches came along in 
rapid succession in the early 80’s as additional communities 
were established. Mountain Grove, Mount Olive, Dixon 
Creek and Rock Creek petitioned the association for admit- 
tance in 1880, Liberty Hill and Callisburg in 1881, Fish 
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Lindsay Hotel in cattle boom days. 


Creek Springs, Lilly Grove, Antioch No. 2 and Long Branch 
in 1882. When the association met in Gainesville there were 
forty-three churches with a total membership of 1,790. Custer 
City was added in 1883. 

In the period from 1885 to 1887, R. E. Milam, in his 
History of the Baptist Church in Cooke County, reported 
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thirty-eight churches organized. Twelve of these had dis- 
banded by 1887. 

In 1880 in Woodbine, a plot of ground south of the rail- 
road was set aside for picnics, and people brought their 
lunches and spent the day. These events gave people of 
Whitesboro and Gainesville opportunity to ride the recently- 
established railroad trains, and they joined the Woodbine 
people for the celebration. A public dinner was served and 
political candidates were invited to spend the day and make 
speeches. R. C. Nelson introduced Joseph W. Bailey when 
he made his first important political speech at the Woodbine 
picnic in the 80’s. As many as half a dozen dancing platforms 
were built on the picnic grounds, and all-night dances were 
held on the night of the Fourth. 

For two seasons, Clayton High operated a steamboat on 
Cook’s Tank at ten cents a ride. The flying jinny, powered 
by mules, was an early-day attraction later succeeded by the 
steam merry-go-round with its carved horses. 

Bands from Gainesville were employed to furnish music 
for the picnics until a Woodbine band was organized. It 
played two years for the Independence Day affair. 

The picnic continued to be held annually until 1924, 
when the automobile had become so generally used for trans- 
portation that the community get-together no longer had its 
appeal as in previous years. 

On August 16, 1880, the Gainesville public school sys- 
tem was created by the city council under the school law of 
1879, which permitted cities and towns to levy taxes for 
school purposes not exceeding 50 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion. So the city council moved to ‘“‘assume control of the 
public free schools and institutions of learning in the city.” 

On September 24, the citizens voted 104 to 36 to levy a 
school tax, and since sufficient money was not on hand to 
build a school, Judge Lindsay advanced the money and 
gave a lot for it just south of his home on Lindsay Street, 
where the J. M. Lindsay School now is located. Mayor J. T. 
Walker was the first ex-officio chairman of the school board, 
J. A. Landis was secretary and W. T. Roberts, treasurer. 

A list of children of scholastic age in Gainesville was pre- 
pared as of September 1, soon after the school system was 
created, and they numbered 286. These children were: 

Roger and Cora Amer, John and Bell Aden, Lou and 
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Emma Albert, Williard, Ollie and Louella Allen, Elzie and 
Hattie Aynes, B. E. and S. H. Anderson, Emma Aden, Gus 
Albert, Carrie Bolton, Abbie Boots, Clarence Brown, Joe 
Bennett, Arthur Bruce, Wilmer, Bessie, E. M. and Henry 
Briscoe, Irene and Ettie Bowen, G. W. and Lora Blackburn, 
George Barber, H. C. Boney, Willie and John Blackburn, 
Frank Brown, J. L. Burrus, Mary and Jennie Bostick, Man- 
da Berry, A. E. Bass, Rena Brooks, Nettie and Edward Beer, 
G. Y. and Edgar Bird, Margaret Bowen, Minnie and Fd 
Bullion, L. A. Bass, Allie Cunningham, Mollie Croman, 
Arthur and Oscar Cranston, Willie Cravens, Maurice and 
Dave Cohn, Eva, Rannie and John Cleaves, George and 
Hop Cloud, Annie and Bud Conlee, Joe A. Cottraux, A. A. 
Carrington, Mille and Ruth Cannon, Bell and Lillian 
Cunie, Magnus Carnahan, Willie and Rastus Dawes, Oscar 
and Albert Dickerman, Pinkie Dudley, James and Will 
Downard, Pierce and Annie E. Davis, Connie DeBerry, 
Mary Davenport, Willie Dix, May Dent, Scott and Donnie 
Davis, George and Delia Denton, Mattie English, Lizzie V. 
Evans, Pearl Elliott, Joe Ferguson, Mary J. Frazier, 
Ferguson, H. Foreline, W. O. Farthing, George Farnsworth, 
Millie L. Foreman, Leone, Cora and Willie Farthing, Til- 
man Gossett, Isabella Gossett, Willie P. and Maggie Gribble, 
Christian, Benjamin, Mart and Elizabeth Graf, Reuben L. 
and William Gaylor, Tommie Graham, Henry, Wilson and 
Minnie Gilbert, Ida M. Gordon, Albert, Willie, and Rosie 
Good, Nettie and Edward Geer, Horace Hunter, John F. 
and M. H. Hervey, Nora Hudson, Patrick and Susie Hard- 
ing, Bennie Hyberger, Ursula Hall, Ella Hammitt, Mamie 
Hamilton, Ludy A. Hawkins, Lizzie Haynes, Dellie Hyman, 
John Hulen, Lee, Charles and Dora Harris, Mary and Will 
Henniger, W. D., Jane M. and James Harrison, Ida and 
Florence Hawkins,’ Marietta A. Harris, Rufus E. Harper, 
James R. and Clara Hughes, Henry Hayes, F. B., Ida and 
C. L. Hickman, Emoner Haight, Eddie, Sam and Jimmie 
Hughes, Eddie M. Johnson, J. J. Jones, Cordelia Johnson, 
Nettie Jefferson, J. B. Kimbrough, Lewis Lindsay, Lizzie 
Landis, Imogene and Nettie Lindsay, J. B. and Mattie C. 
Lilly, Carl Liday, Sallie Lanier, Elie W., Marittie, Joseph 
E. and Rose LeMaster, Maud Moore, Mary M. and S. B. 
Murphy, Alice and Emmett Morgeson, Frank Martin, Char- 
lie and Sallie Maupin, Mabel Modrall, Bettie Miller, Mattie, 
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Mollie and Robert Marlow, Arthur and May McCann, C. 
May and Lillian Morris, David Mosley, Alice Martion, Ma- 
rion A. Miller, Willie and Annie L. Murrell, Frederick and 
Peter Meyer, Leo and Henry McGaughey, Fanny and Ettie 
Marcus, James McGaughey, John and Willie Milner, Ethel 
L. and John C. Miller, Sallie S. and Willis Neil, Sarah 
Nichols, Minnie and Zenobia Nolan, Mattie and Bob O7z- 
ment, Lee O’Terrell, Frank Putman, Oscar and Edgar 
Perry, Freddie and George Pollard, Nellie and Tom Peery, 
Frank and Minnie Pratt, Henry Petty, Clem Potter, Mary, 
Wiltha and Mattie Russell, Margie Rice, Bettie Rowland, 
Maud C. Rousseau, Addie and Bob Rhea, Jimmy Rowland, 
Frank Sherwood, Charley Shegogg, Naomi Martin, Maud 
Springs, Essie Salisbury, F. T. and B. R. Stare, Lucy H. 
Sanford, A. Schoppaul, Helen, C. A. and W. H. Spruce, 
Willie Sparks, Corinne Sparks, Walter Scott, Harry Scott, 
George Sparks, Hattie Spangler, Mattie Shegogg, Mike 
Stoner, Oscar Scott, Eddie and Emma Sevier, Beulah Spears, 
J. N. and H. L. Taylor, Lura and Willie Thurman, W. B., 
J. F. and L. M. Travis, Ernest, Agnes and Jimmie Truelove, 
Maud ‘Tramblade, Mary, Betsy and Lizzie Welch, Patrick 
Welch, Burtie White, Claud and Green Weaver, Ida, Kate 
and John Watkins, Edward, Annie and Birtie Weaver, 
George and Kate Williams, Jimmie and Johnnie Wither- 
spoon, Marshall Webster, Louta Wells and Rosa L. Wood. 


The first utility franchise was granted May 17, 1880, to 
J. S. Warrick for installation of an artificial gas system for 
heating and lighting, but it was not until December that 
the Gainesville Gas and Coal Company was chartered with 
A. Largue as president; J. M. Lindsay, vice president; and 
Henry M. Lindsey, as secretary-treasurer and manager. The 
plant was located at the corner of Lindsay and Modrall 
streets. Che office was at 113 East California Street, in recent 
years the site of the Safeway store. 


In 1881, the Gainesville city council granted a franchise 
to Western Union Telegraph Company to erect poles in 
the city, and the city police department was increased to 
three men, one being named sanitary officer. 

Discovery of the healing properties in mineral water of 
a well dug on the George Burns property, 12 miles southeast 
of Gainesville, in 1881 resulted in the establishment of 
Burns City. Mr. Burns, whose land lay north and east of the 
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future townsite, drilled the well to serve his own needs. G. 
W. Kennedy, who owned land nearby, also drilled a well 
which caused water level to lower in the Burns well. Both 
were drilled deeper, and the mineral water was found at ap- 
proximately forty feet in the Burns well. 

Early settlers in the vicinity included John Ozment, 
Burns, Kennedy, Jim Swindle, Wash and Jess Miller, Billy 
Daniels, Hugh Carter and others. 

When the mineral water was discovered, plans were made 
for a health resort in Burns City. Mr. Burns built a 16- 
room hotel. The well was located in the center of the square 
of the town, and when Burns City reached its height of de- 
velopment in the late 80’s, there were between 300 and 500 
persons in the town. Stores lined the north, west and south 
sides of the square. 

The mineral water was boiled down and a salve made 
from its chemical properties. The salve bid fair to become 
popular as a medicant, but the development of its sales 
never spread far from Burns City. 

Burns City voted to incorporate on April 22, 1884, and 
the city limits were one-half mile in each direction from 
the square. First city officials were Billy Daniels, mayor; 
Jake Johnson, city marshal; and Mrs. S. M. Burch, post- 
mistress. 

Burns City Masonic lodge No. 600 was formed in 1882, 
and is still active, although it was moved to Valley View in 
1947. 

There was serious talk of a railway line from Gainesville 
to Pilot Point via Burns City, and a survey of the proposed 
route was made, but the Burns City boom subsided before 
it materialized. 

Construction of new buildings in the town continued 
until about 1892 or 1893, when the high price of building 
lots discouraged prospective citizens, and the town began 
declining. 

There came into being about the same time the town 
of Coesfield in northeast Cooke County near the Walnut 
Bend in the Red River. Frank Liedtke, its founder, had 
long lived in Cooke County. Mr. Liedtke came to this coun- 
try in 1849, spent a brief time in New York, and migrated 
south to New Orleans before coming to Gainesville in 1861. 

During the Civil War, he was adjutant and_ private 
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secretary to Col. James Bourland, military commander for 
the Confederacy at Gainesville. Col. Bourland was a large 
land owner in the Delaware Bend and Walnut Bend sec- 
tions of the county. After the war, he offered Mr. Liedtke 
land at 25 cents an acre, which Liedtke refused. 

The hanging of 40 men during the fall of 1862, occurred 
while Mr. Liedtke was Col. Bourland’s adjutant. ‘The com- 
mander’s office was on the west side of the courthouse square. 
Mr. Liedtke was away at the time of the hangings, courting 
Julia Cadel of the Callisburg area. Miss Cadel came to this 
county from Missouri with her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Cadel, in 1855, and she became Mrs. Liedtke in 
April, 1865. 

After their marriage, they established a home north of 
Callisburg, then bought 160 acres of land in Walnut Bend, 
building a log house there in 1867. 

A number of other Confederate veterans settled in the 
Coesfield area, including Col. Wiliam C. Young, Maj. 
C. L. Roff, Capt. W. W. Hill and Lt. Robert Thompson. 
Other residents of the area in the early days were Dr. J. P. 
Long, who came from Sivells Bend, John D. Black, J. R. 
Washington, W. A. Murrell and Pete Tisdale. 

Women of the community did their washing in the early 
days at Cox’s Spring, near Coesfield, named for Charles 
Cox, an early settler. 

To protect their horses from the Indians, the men of the 
community built a picket fence of 10-foot rails in Horse- 
shoe Bend. When Indians were known to be raiding Cooke 
County communities, horses were driven into the pickets — 
and guards placed on duty. Indians passed through the 
Coesfield area for the last time in the spring of 1869, a few 
months after the final raid in the Rosston community, but 
harmed no one. 

Mr. Liedtke served as deputy sheriff and tax assessor and 
collector under Ed T. Morris, who was sheriff from 1874 
to 1878. Later Mr. Liedtke was elected to the tax assessor’s 
office, serving from 1894 to 1899. Mr. Liedtke and his brother 
established a store at Dexter in 1879, and two years later set 
up a store on the Liedtke home place at Coesfield. 

It was in 1884 that a mail route was started between 
Gainesville and Delaware Bend, via Coesfield, and a post 
office was opened in the Liedtke store with Mr. Liedtke as 
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postmaster. The town was named Coesfield for Mr. Liedtke’s 
hometown in Germany. 

Since the arrival of the railroad, Woodbine in the east 
part of the county had been growing. The first cotton gin 
was built by M. M. Ozment, then sheriff of the county, in 
1881; his son-in-law, Nick Stroube, operated it. 

W. H. Mitchell sold his store to Elijah Ware in 1881 
and built a new store on the west side of the road through 
town. ‘The Methodist church was organized in 1881 at Oak 
Grove schoolhouse and was moved to Woodbine in 1884. A 
Baptist congregation was started in 1886, two acres of land 
having been bought from James Headspath for erection of a 
church. 

The first school in the community was known as the 
Finch School, a log cabin with split log benches. Jim Frost 
was the teacher, and the first pupils were J. R. Lynch, B. F. 
Mitchell, W. T. Lynch and others. This building was lo- 
cated three miles north of Woodbine. In 1876, R. C. Nel- 
son deeded a tract two miles north of Woodbine, and the 
Nelson Grove school was built there, first of logs. Later it 
was rebuilt of lumber. This school was consolidated with 
Woodbine in 1924, when the Rad Ware consolidated school 
was established. In 1882, the Hurst school was built on a 
tract of land bought from Frank Bush, two and one half 
miles southwest of Woodbine. School was held there for 
10 years and Sunday School and preaching services were held 
there on Sunday. The Millers, Hursts, Flowers, Dyes, Gil- 
lespies, Wyatts and Wares attended this school, which was 
sold to Frank Bush in 1892 and used as a dwelling thereafter. 

The Oak Grove School was built by donations in 1881, 
one and one-half miles west of Woodbine, but was purchas- 
ed by the Methodist church after a few terms and moved to 
Woodbine. An earlier school in the area was taught by Miss 
Artie Thompson, in 1873. A building was erected nearby 
after a few years and named the Jones School. It was later 
abandoned, and Hopewell School, two and one-half miles 
east of Woodbine, replaced it. J. E. Nelson and W. J. Jor- 
dan provided land south of the railroad in 1883 for a Wood- 
bine School which served for a number of years. 


Whereas during the 1881-82 school term all the 91] 
schools in Cooke County were one-teacher schools, two years 
later there were three schools with assistant teachers, which 
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removed them from the one-teacher category. Most of the 
schools were erected with funds provided by the patrons, 
and during the 1883-84 term, only fifteen communities were 
spending any county and state funds on buildings. Sixteen 
other communities spent some money for rent on buildings. 

In September, 1881, the First Baptist church building 
was dedicated in Gainesville, and it served the congregation 
until destroyed by fire on Sunday, February 13, 1898, the 
blaze breaking out while the pastor was reading scriptures. 

Many people of the Jewish faith had come to Gainesville 
as the town developed after the railroad line was built here. 
On December 10, 1881, a United Hebrew congregation was 
chartered with D. Baum as president. Services were held on 
the second floor of the building just west of the post office 
on East California Street, after which a synagogue was built 
at the southeast corner of the intersection of Broadway and 
Red River streets. At one time, sixty-five families were af- 
filiated with the church. 

Gainesville’s first public school, the South School, was 
opened on January 1, 1882, and had a staff of ten teachers. 
Salaries were arrived at on the basis of certificates. First- 
class certificate holders as principals received 714 cents per 
day per scholar providing the number did not exceed 60. 
Second-class certificate holders received 614 cents per schol- 
ar per day, and third-class certificate holders 5 cents per 
scholar per day. J. C. Brooks of Jackson, ‘Tennessee, was the 
first principal of the school, at the then handsome salary of 
$2,000 a year. Other teachers were J. M. Potter, J. Z. Keel 
and Mrs. Julian Carrington. Island Sparks taught a colored — 
school with the assistance of Res Humbly. 

The Lindsay House, construction of which was started 
in 1881, was completed in 1882. The hotel at that time con- 
sisted only of the east half of the building as it stood in later 
years. Most of the town’s cattle activities centered around the 
Lindsay House, the leading hotel of the town in the 80's, 
and its bar was said to be one of the best. John M. Hendrix, 
writing of the cattle boom days in Gainesville, in The Catile- 
man, said of the hotel: “Here thousands of cattle and ranges, 
unmarked and unbounded, changed hands. 

“The newly-organized Cattle Raisers Association recog- 
nized Gainesville as a cattle center by holding two of its 
conventions here, one in 1883 and the other in 1888. Zack 
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Mulhall’s band played for the grand ball of the 1883 meet- 
ing in the Lindsay Hotel dining room. 

“When it was announced that the 1888 convention would 
be held here, committees were appointed for the entertain- 
ment and the chairman, a cowman’s wife, immediately 
placed with an importer an order for a Paris gown at a cost 
of $1,500.” 

Social events took on a more lavish treatment with the 
opening of the Lindsay Hotel ballroom and the erection of 
two and three-story mansions by the cattle barons of the 
period. 

Amateur plays were popular with the young people in 
the 80's, and the late J. Z. Keel recalled that ‘“‘at that time 
the finest residence, located where Wooldridge Lumber 
Company yards now stand, was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Newcomb Stevens. Most of the society events were held at 
their house. I suppose this was because Mrs. Stevens liked 
society, a woman of jolly disposition and fond of company. 
Mrs. Stevens was manager of the debating society held at 
the Christian church and later became manager of our club 
of players she had organized. 

“This club consisted mostly at that time of Misses Mattie 
Walker, Lydia Cleaves, Jennie Downard, A. B. McCans, 
George Edwards, R. V. Bell and myself; and quite a number 
of others who were not actors but played minor parts. 

“The first play was ‘On His Last Leg,’ with A. B. Mc- 
Cans and Miss Mattie Walker playing the title roles, and 
Bob Hall and myself playing second leads.” 

The young people had their parties and dances, too, 
during the 80’s. IThhe homes of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Patchell, 
Col. and Mrs. C. L. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Cleaves, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. Mike Lewin 
and others were thrown open to them for their gatherings. 

Dancing was the favorite pastime, but a literary club 


was quite active, and the I. C. E. Club of young people gave 
numerous dances, particularly on holidays. “I. C. E.,” it 
developed, meant “Ice Cream Eaters,” although the meaning 
of the letters was kept secret by the members. The Mu Nu 
club was another group of young people, who sponsored 
“crazy tea’ and other gatherings. 

There came to Gainesville in 1882 a man who was to 
make a profound impression on the theatrical scene — 
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amateur and professional — during several decades that fol- 
lowed. He was Paul Gallia, a native of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, who first came to Texas in 1870, settling at Sherman. 
Soon thereafter, he went to St. Louis, where he painted 
signs and theatrical scenery for ten years before coming 
back to ‘Texas in 1882. He married Miss Betty Rudolph at 
McKinney, and came to Gainesville to be manager of the 
Peery Opera House for Joe Means. The opera house was 
on the second floor of the building at the northeast corner 
of California Street at the Rusk Street intersection. Two 
years later he opened an opera house on the second floor of 
the building, which in recent years has been occupied by 
the H. E. Myers and Sons implement store. 

The inland village of Hood, 14 miles southwest of 
Gainesville on the highest hill in western Cooke County, 
took its name from A. P. Hood, one of the pioneer settlers 
of the community, in whose home a post office was main- 
tained beginning in 1882. Mr. and Mrs. Hood, both natives 
of ‘Texas, were married in Parker County and came to 
Cooke County in the early 80’s, settling in the Era com- 
munity. After a brief stay, they moved to the farm home 
adjacent to the future townsite of Hood. 

There were a number of other pioneer settlers in that 
vicinity, including E. E. Chanslor, G. T. Purcell, Jacob 
Cook, Robert Cook, Bailey Inglish, E. I. Felker, C. C. 
Davidson, G. T. Purcell, C. Parsons, John Gilhland and 
others. 

The Hood post office was located on the star mail route 
from Gainesville to Rosston, 25 miles across the prairie. 
H. C. Gentry built the post office boxes, 12 in number, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hood was postmistress for some 10 years. 

Other early settlers included T. L. Gaston, Jim Hood, 
Henry Davis, John Harris, Frank Felty, Joe Davis, Jimmy 
Cook, Lige and Ben Kirkpatrick, the Beemans and the 
Griggses. 

Cooke County’s oldest business establishment was moved 
to Gainesville in 1882. J. O. A. Whaley, native of ‘Tennessee 
who served in the Confederate army during the War Be- 
tween the States, came to Texas in 1866. He spent three 
years on Fish Creek, north of Gainesville, where he had ex- 
perience as an Indian fighter. In 1869, he acquired the corn 
and flour mill which J. E. Wheeler had built on the bank of 
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Wheeler Creek, east of Gainesville. The mill was operated 
by horse or mule power. 

In 1882, Mr. Whaley built Gainesville’s first steam- 
powered flour mill on Lindsay Street, later the site of the 
Texas Power & Light Company plant. He operated. the mill 
there until 1896, when it was destroyed by an explosion. 

A Cooke County native who was to become the county’s 
most distinguished native son was born February 26, 
1882. He was Marvin Jones, the son of Horace K. and Docia 
Hawkins Jones, and was destined to become the United 
States War Food Administrator during World War II, sixty 
years later. He attended the Elm Grove School, and at 16 
received a first grade teaching certificate. Then he taught 
at Elm Grove. 

He attended John B. Denton College at Denton, re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree at Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, and his law degree at the University of Texas, 
in 1906. He resigned an assistant professorship at the Uni- 
versity to practice law at Miami, Texas, and moved from 
there to Amarillo. 

He was elected to Congress in 1916 from the old 13th 
District, then composed of 47 counties including Cooke, and 
served continuously until 1940, when he was appointed to 
the court of claims by President Roosevelt. He was made a 
member of the House agriculture committee in 1920, and 
became chairman of that committee in 1932. 

Because of his knowledge of farm and food problems and 
his standing as a jurist, Judge Jones was named to preside at 
the International Food Conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in 1943. His appointment as War Food Administrator fol- 
lowed soon afterward. He had previously served as an assist- 
ant to Economic Stabilizer James Byrnes. 

In World War I, as a member of Congress, Judge Jones 
went to Europe on an inspection tour, and upon his return, 
enlisted as private in the armed services, ignoring a prof- 
ered commission in order to “get over there quicker.” 

After V-J Day in 1945, Judge Jones returned to the court 
of claims and in July, 1947, was confirmed as chief justice 
of the court. 

Two national banks came into being in the waning 
months of 1882. The Gainesville National Bank was or- 
ganized on October 21 of that year with C. C. Hemming as 
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president. It was located in the 100 block on the south side 
of East California Street, where Frank Dustin’s Book Store 
was located in recent years. It was operated until the turn 
of the century, when its assets were taken over by the newly- 
formed Lindsay National Bank. 

In December of 1882, the First National Bank was 
formed, and opened for business on January 1, 1883, in the 
building at the northeast corner of the square. F. M. 
Dougherty was president; R. S. Rollins, vice president; and 
William Worsham, cashier. A director was D. T. Lacy, who 
was later to become president of the bank and serve a long 
period of years in that capacity. 

Gainesville was to receive the benefits of two additional 
utilities in 1883 —telephones and water. A franchise had 
been granted the Erie Telegraph and Telephone Company 
on August 19, 1882, to do business in Gainesville, and I. J. 
Harrison was granted a permit by the commissioners court 
to erect telephone lines through the county from the Gray- 
son County line on the east to the Montague County line 
on the west. 

During the first year the telephone service was available 
in Gainesville, only thirty-three subscribers were connected 
with the “lampshade” type switchboard. 

The water system was started by the Gainesville Water 
Company in 1883, the firm being capitalized for $200,000, 
with J. S. Drake as president; F. L. Cleaves, vice president; 
and H. B. Fletcher, secretary-treasurer. A plant was built 
on the bank of Elm Creek near where the present pump. 
station 1s located, and the water supply obtained from the 
stream. A dam was built across the creek west of the future 
Leonard Park in 1883 for the purpose of providing a satis- 
factory reservoir for the water system. Elm Creek was fed by 
numerous springs along its route, but as these springs began 
to fail there were numerous complaints of unsatisfactory 
and muddy water in the early 90’s, which resulted in the 
drilling of the first artesian well in 1894. 


The town of Callisburg, 11 miles northeast of Gaines- 
ville, was named for Sam Callis, the first settler on the 
townsite, who drilled a water well which served the public 
for many years. Early settlers in the area included Jim K. 
Hogan, who was one of the freighters, operating out of 
Sherman, Bill, Tom and Alvin McKeever, John Moore, 
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J. A. Hooper, Gus Usrey, Sam Hargis, Dick Moore, Vess 
Calvert, Dr. Barnett, Bill Henderson, Billy Stinson, Billy 
Rousseau and others. 

Callis dug a well near his blacksmith shop, probably in 
the late 70’s, “and soon thereafter Uncle Billy Rousseau start- 
ed a dry goods and grocery store. The little community be- 
gan to flourish and at one time had as many as eight business. 
houses, two saloons, a wagon yard, mill and cotton gin. 
In 1883, a post office was established, and the name Callis- 
burg given it. Billy Rousseau was first postmaster and the 
post office was in his store. 

Dr. W. S. Miller was one of the first physicians in the 
community and built most of the houses in Callisburg. 
Billy Stinson built a horse-powered cotton gin half a mile 
north of the town, and cotton was brought to Callisburg 
for ginning from a wide area in that section. 

The town came into being long after the Indian raids 
were over in Cooke County, but evidence that Indians fre- 
quented the area is seen in the Indian mounds on the Bill 
Henderson farm. 

Sam Hargis built a mill and cotton gin and while a resi- 
dent of Callisburg, was elected to the state legislature from 
Cooke County in 1886. He later went to the Indian Terri- 
tory and was a member of the Oklahoma state legislature. 
Lister and Summit were the last operators of the Hargis 
gin, which was destroyed by fire about 1923 and never re- 
built. 

In 1883, there occurred at the Howard Buck wagon 
yard, located on a site that is now the 800 block of East Calli- 
fornia Street, the birth of a youngster whose name was to 
become a household word the world over. ‘The newcomer 
was Frank Buck, son of the Howard Bucks, who moved with 
his parents to Dallas five years later, and who, at the height 
of his career as a wild animal hunter, was known as the 
“Bring ‘Em Back Alive” man. His exploits were mirrored in 
motion pictures and written about in books, magazines and 
newspapers for many years. 

It was in Cooke County’s centennial year of 1948 that 
Frank Buck made his last visit to his hometown, to act as 
honorary ringmaster for the opening of the Gainesville 
Community Circus. 

Gainesville was growing so rapidly in 1883 that a second. 
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school building was needed, and John H. Belcher, one of the 
leading cattle raisers of that period, donated a site for it. 
The school was named in his honor. Later known as the 
North School, the Belcher School was the high school in the 
middle 80’s. Claude Weaver became the first graduate in 
1885, the only member of the class that year. 

James A. Race was elected superintendent of the Gaines- 
ville schools on June 16, 1883, at a salary of $1,800. He had 
one assistant and eleven teachers. He served until June, 
1885, when he was succeeded by Thomas F. Hughes. 

The first public weighers were named in 1883 by the 
commissioners court. The appointees were S. H. Hargis and 
J. B. Mulls, who took office August 17. 

Herman Kaden, a native of Dresden, Germany, came to 
Gainesville in 1883. His first job was landscaping the 
grounds of the mansion of John Stone, five miles north. of 
Gainesville. A fish pond, 150 feet in diameter, was a feature 
of the landscaping plan. With the money received from Mr. 
Stone and the limited capital he brought with him, Mr. 
Kaden acquired eight acres of land from Judge Lindsay to 
start a vegetable garden, which later became the business 
enterprise known as “Kaden, the Florist.” 


Gainesville continued to take on more aspects of a city 
in 1884 as the cattle boom reached its peak. A street railway 
system with mule-drawn cars on principal streets was started. 
First action toward establishment of such a system had come 
in 1880, when Gainesville Street Railroad Company was 
organized with some businessmen as stockholders. Among 
them were John Putman, R. F. Scott, John T. Rowland, 
John T. Walker, Isaac Cloud, C. C. Potter, L. B. Edwards, 
W. D. Rowland, W. J. Stone, J. W. Hays and John W. Day- 
enport. But a franchise was not granted until February 11, 
1884, when H. H. Youree of Boston, Massachusetts, whose 
firm had been chartered on June 14, 1883, with capital stock 
of $40,000, was the successful bidder. 


The ordinance provided the street car line extend from 
the Missouri-Pacific (Katy) passenger station west on Calif- 
ornia Street to Dixon and north on Dixon, the line to be ~ 
not less than 114 miles long. Only street barred from street 
car tracks was Denton Street. The company located its of- 
fice and car barn at Dixon and Haight streets, where the 
W. G. Dozier grocery now stands. 
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The car line started at the present site of Benjamin 
Franklin School on Harvey Street, went east to Dixon, 
south on Dixon to California, and east on California to 
Ritchey Street. When the county fair was organized in 1891 
and the fairgrounds were located south of Fairview cemetery 
on Broadway, the line was extended north on Ritchey to 
Broadway and east to the fairgrounds. 

The company had six cars, each with five windows to the 
side, and capable of accommodating twenty passengers. One 
small Mexican mule usually hauled each car; but when 
capacity crowds were anticipated, two mules were used. The 
cars operated on a 20-minute schedule from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
except when there were public dances, operas and other 
entertainments, in which cases the cars were on duty as late 
as | and 2 a. m. Three cars were scheduled, with the addi- 
tional cars for special occasions. 

Drivers usually collected fares, but on holidays and 
special occasions, two men were assigned to each car. Some- 
times the mules ran away while being changed from one end 
of the car to the other at the end of the line, but invariably 
they returned to the car barn. Youngsters ofter harassed 
drivers, especially at night, by climbing on the rear platform 
and rocking the car until it was derailed. 

A third national bank was organized and began doing 
business in Gainesville in April, 1884. It was located at the 
present site of First State Bank. L. G. Cairns was president 
and L. B. Edwards, cashier. In later years, Mr. Edwards 
was president and J. M. Potter was cashier. It was absorbed. 
at the turn of the century by the First National Bank, of 
which Mr. Potter became a vice president. 

The graveling of sidewalks was required by an ordinance 
passed. by the city council in 1884, and levying of taxes for 
streets and bridges. was begun. The fourth ward, east of 
Pecan Creek, was created and two more city councilmen’s 
posts established. 

The commissioners court made a contribution of $1,000 
for erection of a bridge over Pecan Creek on California 
Street, and created a new election precinct in East Gaines- 
ville. Gainesville merchants donated $1,285 to the bridge 
fund. 

Four terms of county court were ordered to begin on 
the first Monday in January, April, June and October to 
hear civil, criminal and probate cases. 
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Judge Lindsay donated a plot of ground at California 
and Jefferson streets for the erection of an Episcopal church 
building. It is still serving the congregation, and is the oldest 
edifice in Gainesville used continuously by one denomina- 
tion. The first rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal church was 
the Rev. Lawson, whose name appears on the church cor- 
nerstone. Bishop Alexander C. Garrett of the Dallas diocese 
presided at the cornerstone ceremony, making the trip to 
Gainesville by buggy, since there was no rail line into 
Gainesville from Dallas at the time. Early members of the 
church included Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb Stevens, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Sherwood, Mrs. E. P. Bomar, Mrs. John A. Gard- 
ner, Sr., Mrs. William Worsham, Mrs. Wilkins and son, Ed, 
Mrs. Lemuel Gooding, Capt. F. M. Dougherty, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Criss, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Almond, Miss Gertha Lock- 
ard and Mrs. D. L. Painter. Mrs. F. R. Sherwood was the 
church’s organist, and the congregation had an exceptional 
quartet composed of Miss Josie Gardner, Miss Maud Sher- 
wood, George T. Yates and Eugene Murray. 

Miss Gardner, who became Mrs. Josie Edwards, succeeded 
Mrs. Sherwood as organist and choir director and organized 
the first vested choir in the city. It had twenty-six members, 
many of whom received voice lessons from Mrs. Edwards. 
Mrs. Val Peers and Mrs. J. O. Patterson were choir mothers. 

The First Presbyterian church, which had been sharing 
its auditorium with the Episcopalians, called Dr. Rice Bow- 
man as pastor in February, 1884, and he remained until Oct- 
ober, 1886. 

There had come to Gainesville from Pilot Point in 1880, 
David H. Turner, a native of Lynchburg, Virginia, who 
took charge of the LaClede Hotel, located at Dixon and 
Broadway. A year or so later, he decided to retire from busi- 
ness and bought a one and one-half story frame residence at 
California and Jefferson streets from H. E. Eldridge. It was 
situated a block west of the Missouri-Pacific Railroad station. 

Traveling men prevailed upon Mr. Turner in 1884 to 
start a hotel at his home, and he added a kitchen and dining 
room in a wing to the east of the house and began operation 
of the Turner Cottage. As years passed, he added five more 
rooms on the west side, and his son, Edgar ‘Turner, became 
manager in 1892, two years before his father’s death. 

The year 1884 saw the voting of $10,000 in bonds for a 
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city hall erected at Dixon and Pecan streets. Two horse car- 
riages were bought for the fire department, and the fire 
marshal’s post was created with W. D. Garvey appointed as 
fire marshal. Purchase of two horses for the fire department 
was ordered, and hose carts ordered rebuilt to make them 
horse-drawn. 

The commissioners court of Cooke County on September 
17, 1884, set about to redistrict the county for the final time, 
into 80 school districts, numbered consecutively as follows: 


1. Delaware Bend; 2, Sycamore; 3, Dexter; 4, Rocky 
Mound; 5, Liberty Hill; 6, Black Jack; 7, Bethlehem; 8, Mt. 
Gilead; 9, Hibbit; 10, Walnut Bend; 11, Mineral; 12, Fair- 
view; 13, Callisburg; 14, Friendship; 15, Union Hill; 16, 
Brothers Springs; 17, Concord; 18, Haggard; 19, Nelson 
Grove; 20, Woodbine; 21, Union Grove; 22, Dye; 23, Rock 
Creek; 24. Elliott; 25, Whaley Chapel; 26, Canady; 27, Six 
Mile; 28, Prairie Grove; 29, Pleasant Hill; 30, Indian Creek; 
31, Tipton’s Chapel; 32, Lemons; 33, Burns City; 34, Wall- 
ing; 35, Mountain Springs; 36, Bloomfield; 37, Oak Hill; 38, 
Mt. Olive; 39, Breedlove; 40, Ussery; 41, Gates; 42, Valley 
View; 43, Downard; 44, Hunt County School Land; 45, 
Spring Creek; 46, Bermuda; 47, Buck Creek; 48, Flat Creek; 
49, Live Oak; 50, Shady Grove; 51, Rosston; 52, Prairie 
Point; 53, Williams Creek; 54, Era; 55, Union Chapel; 56, 
Reed; 57, Union; 58, Loving Ranch; 59, Settle; 60, Free- 
mound; 61, Summerfield; 62, Johns Branch; 63, Tyler Bluff; 
64, Center; 65, Illinois Bend; 66, Sadlers Bend; 67, Brushy 
Mountain; 68, Valley Creek; 69, Hays; 70, Marysville; 71, 
Mt. Hope; 72, Warrens Bend; 73, Hickman; 74, Spring Hill; 
75, Van Slyke; 76, Trinity; 77, Wolf Ridge; 78, Fish Creek; 
79, Sivells Bend; 80, Hickory Chapel. 

There were colored schools in Bethlehem and Canady 
districts, making a total of 82 schools, as compared with 99 
the previous year under community districting. 

From the time the county was redistricted until 1900, 
sixteen new districts were formed upon petitions signed by 
residents in the communities, while many others were re- 
jected. During the same period, thirty-seven changes in dis- 
trict lines were made, and some small districts consolidated. 
By 1900, the districts were considered permanent, and few 
changes were made thereafter. 

Democrats of Gainesville and» Cooke County riotously 
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celebrated the victory of Grover Cleveland over James G. 
Blaine for the presidency in November, 1884, according to 
a feature story written for the Dazly Oklahoman by Clarence 
B. Douglas. It seems a crowd had gathered around a small 
blackboard in Hickson’s Bookstore on California Street. Mr. 
J. L. Hickson, a staunch Republican, later was postmaster 
of Gainesville and ran for several state offices from time to 
time on the Republican ticket. The first returns that night 
indicated the election of the Republican candidate, James 
G. Blaine, over Cleveland, but soon bulletins took on a 
new note and claims for victory for the Democratic nominee 
came over the wire. C. B. Stuart quieted the crowd and 
said, “Let’s not shout until we are out of the woods.” As 
hours wore on, the crowd became impatient. Earlier in the 
evening, while the celebration was going full tilt, came a 
bulletin that the Studebaker company, manufacturers of a 
popular farm wagon, had threatened to discharge any em- 
ployee voting for Cleveland. Then hades broke loose in 
Gainesville. Writes Douglas: 

‘‘A mob rushed to a warehouse, broke in the doors, pulled 
out a Studebaker wagon and hauled it by hand to the public 
square. Quickly a dummy strawman was made and mounted 
on the spring seat. Boxes, barrels and hay were piled around 
the wagon, and to the chorus of a shrieking, howling crowd 
of hundreds of enthusiastic Democrats, the wagon and dum- 
my were burned as the spectators danced a war dance around 
the fire. The celebration continued on into the night and 
only ceased when sheer exhaustion forced a halt.” | 

Dexter had grown to the extent that an election was held 
February 28, 1885, to determine whether or not the town 
should be incorporated. The issue carried by a vote of 30 
to 18. Boundaries were set beginning one-half mile north 
of the center of the crossing of Main and Delaware streets, 
thence west one half-mile, and south, east and north one 
mile, and west a half mile to the place of beginning. Rec- 
ords of the city government were lost when a school build- 
ing, serving also as Masonic lodge building and city hall, 
was burned, but the city government was maintained until 
about 1900, and incorporation was never voted out. 


Mrs. Kate Brown had succeeded Mrs. Mary Carpenter 
as postmistress of Gainesville on April 1, 1884, and the post 
office was moved after Mrs. Brown’s marriage to W. W. 
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Howeth to a rear room of the building now occupied by 
W. W. Howeth Company at 208 East California Street. 
Later it was moved to 114 West Main Street, where it re- 
mained until R. O. Denton succeeded Mrs. Brown as post- 
master on April 21, 1885. The post office was then moved 
to a building at California and Red River streets. 

The mayor had acted as city recorder after the town’s 
incorporation, but the office of recorder was created in 
1885, and E. P. Hill was elected to the post on April 7 of 
that year. 

Traffic problems began to interest the city dads, and the 
city council instructed the city marshal to see that “‘prom- 
inent street corners were not obstructed by hacks, drays or 
baggage wagons.’ 

A fourth ward fire company was created and a horse 
carriage approved by the council. 

In June of 1885, ‘Thomas F. Hughes was elected super- 
intendent of schools. The faculty had grown to eighteen 
members. In October, the council appropriated $15,000 to 
erect a fourth ward school building, to be known as the 
East School, and on March 15, 1886, $5,500 was provided 
for a colored school. 

Prior to 1885, school trustees for common school dis- 
tricts in Cooke County had been appointed by the county 
judge. Under a new law they were to be elected by the 
voters. The commissioners court held such an election Au- 
cust 1, 1885, three trustees being elected for each district. 

First district to vote a local tax was Turner District, No. 
29, which petitioned the county judge on November 13, 
1884, for an election to vote on a 20 cents on the $100 val- 
uation tax levy. The tax was voted in February, 1885, but 
the district reversed itself three years later and voted out the 
tax. Sivells Bend was the second district to vote such a tax, 
while Rock Creek failed by a two-thirds majority in a spe- 
cial election. 

Several churches were started by Negro citizens of 
Gainesville in the 80’s. The oldest is Bethel A. M. E. church 
on Cummins Street. The congregation was formed in 1885, 
and had services in a building that was once part of Dixon 
Street (First) Christian church, having been moved to its 
present location to make room for a new Christian church 
in 1892. i 
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St. James C. M. E. church was also organized in the 
middle 80’s. ‘The congregation worshipped for years in a 
building at 430 Throckmorton Street. 

Another county-wide prohibition election was held Sep- 
tember 12, 1885, with the “wets” triumphant again. The 
vote was 1,500 for prohibition and 1,861 against. 

A statesman whose oratory reverberated through the halls 
of Congress for many years came to Gainesville as a young 
lawyer in 1885. He was Joseph W. Bailey, a native of Crys- 
tal Springs, Mississippi, and a graduate of Cumberland 
University at Lebanon, Tennessee. He formed a partner- 
ship here with C. B. Stuart, who was destined to become one 
of Oklahoma City’s builders. 

Soon after young Bailey’s arrival, a public gathering was 
held to commemorate the national Independence Day, and 
the program committee accidentally stumbled upon the 
young lawyer and drafted him to speak. Bailey’s eloquence 
on that occasion was such as to sweep his hearers from their 
feet. From that day, he could have any office within the 
gift of his people. Five years later he was elected to Congress, 
and his homefolks gave a great barbecue in honor of the 
occasion. From a seat in the House of Representatives, where 
he served from 1891 to 1901, Mr. Bailey went to the United 
States Senate, the sixth senator in line of succession to Sam 
Houston, Texas’ first U. S. senator, along with Thomas J. 
Rusk. Senator Bailey took his seat in the Senate on March 
3, 1901, and served until his resignation on January 8, 1913. 

Senator Bailey was a lover of fine horses. He had a stable | 
of fine animals on his farm located on U. S. Highway 82, 
west of Gainesville. The senator also had a home on Church 
Street, and began erection of a handsome three-story brick 
home on Lindsay Street, which was sold to W. H. Dough- 
erty, and is now the central section of Gainesville High 
School. | 

At the conclusion of his service in the Senate in 1912, 
Senator Bailey practiced law in Washington, came back to 
Texas in 1920, dedicated the new ‘Turner Hotel here in 
1928, and died suddenly in a Sherman courtroom in 1929. 
A special train brought his body back to Gainesville. Schools 
turned out as thousands gathered at memorial services in 
Fairview cemetery for the city’s No. | citizen. 

Free delivery service for patrons of Gainesville grocery 
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stores was started in 1886 by Durie-Shumard Grocery, lo- 
cated at the southeast corner of courthouse square. A Negro, 
Jim Cross, was driver of the delivery wagon drawn by one 
horse. Gainesville citizens were impressed that they could 
order groceries and have them delivered to their doors. 

As delivery service became popular, grocery stores had 
delivery wagons with large vari-colored parasols over the 
drivers, imprinted with the store’s name and advertisement. 
During World War I, Is Baum, who operated a grocery 
store in the 100 block of East California street, used four T- 
model Ford trucks for delivery service. 

The rivalry of Houston and Galveston for the cotton 
planters’ supply business in the years that followed the Civil 
War brought about the construction of the Gulf line of 
the Santa Fe system, which gave Gainesville her second rail 
line, in 1886. 

Galveston was the largest and richest city in the state in 
the late 60’s, and all Texas cotton moved down to that city 
by rail or wagon. Galveston enjoyed a profitable business in 
bagging, ties and other equipment needed by cotton plant- 
ers, which were shipped via the Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson rail line. Houston and Harris County found a 
means in the “‘yellowjack” epidemics which hit the Gulf 
Coast every few years to quarantine against people and goods 
from sections hit by the plague, as provided by state law. 
So Galveston residents and their freight were barred from 
Houston. Galveston civic leaders held a mass meeting and 
decided to build a rail line north to Fort Worth, missing 
Houston and Harris County, and eventually joining the 
Santa Fe to the north. 

On May 1, 1875, this line was started. Fort Worth was 
reached late in 1881. Meanwhile, the Santa Fe was building 
south through the Indian Territory headed for Texas. The 
Gulf line had no outlet to the north and was losing rate 
battles, so the stockholders sold to the Santa Fe at $8,000 a 
mile, paid in Santa Fe stock, with some assumption of debt. 
It was agreed that the Santa Fe would build south to Pur- 
cell, Oklahoma, and the Gulf north to that point. This 
gave the Gulf line the task of building 300 miles of track 
within a year and two months. The job was assigned to 
Walter Justin Sherman, chief engineer, for whom the town 
of Justin was named. 
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An act of Congress was necessary to clear the way for 
construction of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe line 
through the Indian Territory. 

In October, 1886, the first Santa Fe work locomotive, 
piloted by the late Ernest Gerard, arrived in Gainesville 
over the Katy line, via Denison, to be used in construction 
work from Gainesville north to the Red River and to haul 
materials for building the Santa Fe railroad bridge over the 
river. While the rails were being laid from here to the Red 
River, the trackage from Fort Worth to Gainesville also was 
under construction. The first passenger train arrived on 
January 2, 1887, with Engineer Jim Stanton at the throttle. 

Charles Sarles of the Mount Pleasant community recalls 
that when the first Santa Fe train approached Gainesville 
from the south on a Monday morning, the whistle of the 
locomotive disrupted classes at the Fair Plains School, taught 
by J. T. Leonard. Professor Leonard and his pupils boarded 
the train and the engineer moved the train to Elm Creek 
bridge and then backed up to the school, so the youngsters, 
many of whom had never seen a train, received their first 
train ride. 

Construction of the Gulf line into Purcell to complete 
the contract with the northern line was concluded June 21, 
1887, three weeks after the Atchison-Topeka line had been 
extended to that city. 

The city of Gainesville had an agreement with the Deni- 
son & Pacific Railway Company that its line would not be 
extended west from Gainesville as long as it was the only 
railroad serving the city. 

When right-of-way was granted the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe line on June 1, 1886, by the city council, the Deni- 
son & Pacific was released from its contract, and on De- 
cember 7 of the same year, the Gainesville, Henrietta and 
Western Railroad applied for a line joining the Missouri- 
Pacific and continuing west to Henrietta, and later to Wich- 
ita Falls. 

As the railway line was built west from Gainesville to 
the Montague County line, two stations were designated. 
One was Lindsay Switch, five miles west of Gainesville, 
where stockyards were built to accommodate ranchers in 
that area, and another called Lazarus, designated where a 
siding was constructed near the west county boundary. Myra 
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was set up between these stations and named after the 
daughter of the superintendent of construction. 

A. J. Harris established a grocery store at Myra soon 
after the station was designated, and he was the first post- 
master. But James Reed and his sons, A. J., W. M. and 
Hugh, had settled in the Reed community south of Myra 
in 1874, when the house on the Underwood ranch was the 
only habitable structure between that area and Gaines- 
ville. 

The Gainesville Electric Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany was chartered on April 11, 1887, and a $15,000 plant 
was built. The machinery was housed in a building erected. 
on the south side of Bogg Street (now Main) near Pecan 
Creek. The office was at No. 14 North Dixon Street, now the 
100 block of that street. Officers of the company were John 
T. Walker, president; C. C. Potter, vice president; and E. A. 
Blanton, secretary-treasurer. 

Capacity of the plant was “1,300 incandescent lights.’ 
Large arc street lights were installed under awnings of busi- 
ness buildings, and a man was kept on duty until stores 
closed at night to “punch the stuck carbons when the arc 
lights failed to burn.” This company was active until 1894. 

A cotton compress and warehouse for Gainesville was 
made possible with the incorporation of the Gainesville 
Compress and Warehouse Company in 1887. F. M. Dough- 
erty was president; D. T.. Lacy, secretary-treasurer; and 
John S. Fletcher, J. P. Hird and J. G. Thurston, directors. 
Capital stock was $50,000. Matt A. Joy superintended con- 
struction of the plant and was its first manager. Storage space 
for 5,000 bales of cotton was provided. 

‘The city council passed an ordinance to prevent live- 
stock from running at large. Paul Gallia was employed to 
number houses, and V-shape sewer lines of brick, covered 
with bois d’arc posts, were built. 

The commissioners court refused a request of the Red 
River Bridge Company for a donation to build a bridge 
across the stream, but a contract was let to W. H. Garretson 
to build a fireproof vault for county records, at a cost of 
$4,500. Bailey Johnson was appointed first courthouse jani- 
tor, the sheriff having been previously responsible for keep- 
ing the courthouse clean. 

There came to Gainesville in 1888, a man who was to 
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make a profound impression upon the citizenship and leave 
a rich heritage to the city of Gainesville as a result of his 
love for and interest in the community. He was John T. 
Leonard, a native of Shepherdtown, Bullitt County, Ken- 
tucky, who went to Illinois at the age of 16 to work on a 
farm. He was educated at Hillsboro Academy and Shelby- 
ville schools, and received training at Normal University, 
Bloomington, Illinois, and at Illinois Wesleyan, He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Illinois in 1882, and in 1885 worked 
as a newspaper reporter in Oconee, Illinois. ‘The following 
year, he came to Cooke County, having heard glowing re- 
ports of the opportunities in Texas. While teaching at Fair 
Plains, he served as country correspondent for the Gaines- 
ville Datly Hesperian, and in 1888, when a vacancy occurred 
in the editorial staff, Joe Means, manager of the newspaper, 
offered him a job. His Texas newspaper career was launched. 


Gainesville Ice Company was organized as a stock com- 
pany in 1888 with H. B. Fletcher as president; F. L. Cleaves, 
vice president; and Frank L. Galliger, Mr. Fletcher’s son- 
in-law, manager, a post he held for eleven years. Actual op- 
erations of the company began on August 1 of that year. 
Fifteen tons of ice were the day’s output. Originally a frame 
structure at the present site of the establishment, the plant 
was replaced by a brick building after a fire in 1909. 

When J. Frank McMurray succeeded Thomas F. Hughes 
as superintendent of Gainesville schools in 1887, Mr. 
Hughes started a private school in the Hemming Building 
on North Dixon Street, a project which proved quite suc- 
cessful. 

An East Gainesville Mission of the Methodist church 
was started in 1888, and a small building erected on Broad- 
way to house the congregation. ‘Iwo years later Broadway 
Methodist church came into being. Charter members were 
G. H. Ragsdale, Kittie Ragsdale, Willie Ragsdale, Jimmie 
Ragsdale, W. C. Brown, Joe Brown, Jack Reinhardt, Emily 
Reinhardt, Y. B. Keith, Kate Keith, Ella Keith, Mick Keith, 
Rev. W. P. Petty, Will Lanius, J. M. McMahon, Eula Mc- 
Mahon, W. B. Jackson, Mrs. Elizabeth Burns, Rhoda Jones, 
Maude Truelove, Minnie Truelove, Lucinda Vining, Nan- 
nie Hodgkinson, Robert Keith, Rebecca King, R. H. John- 
son, Lizzie Stewart, Nannie Stevens, A. C. Crozier, Mrs. M. 
S. Jackson, C. H. Todd, E. V. Todd, Miss L. A. Houston, 
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Sallie Maupin, Mrs. Mary Keith, D. O. Bosley, W. W. Jones, 
Nannie Jones, Richard Gwyn, Emmett Scruggs, Lee Scruggs, 
Lizzie Burns and Willie Scruggs. 
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The Gay Nineties 


With the decline of the cattle boom as the 80’s drew to 
a close, many large cattle raisers decided to put their land 
holdings on the market. The transition of Cooke County 
from a cattle-raising center to an agricultural area got under- 
way. 
One of the incidents which gave impetus to this move- 
ment was the bringing to Cooke County of scores of thrifty 
German farmers from the Midwestern states by three broth- 
ers, Emil, August and Anton Flusche. Over-population of 
the German Catholic communities of the Middle West 
started an exodus. The Flusche brothers, who previously 
had started colonies at Westphalia, Iowa, Westphalia, Kan- 
sas, and Olpe, Kansas, came to Texas, having received en- 
couragement from the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad 
to establish a colony in this state. After having inspected 
land as far west as 200 miles from Gainesville, they decided 
upon 22,000 acres comprising the Childers and Fischer 
pastures in western Cooke County owned by Jot Gunter 
and C. E. Wellesly of Dallas and J. W. Childers of Cooke. 
County. 

The Flusches arrived on October 2, 1889, spent the night 
with August Pulte, and next day inspected the future town- 
site, then inhabited by a few cowboys looking after a herd of 
6,000 cattle. They came back to Gainesville that night to 
learn that Jot Gunter was here from Dallas to negotiate 
with them. At the Lindsay Hotel they discussed the deal 
until late into the night, and next day a contract was drawn 
up, the Flusches agreeing to pay $15,375 for the townsite. 

On November 14, 1889, only forty days after the signing 
of the contract, a land-seekers excursion train arrived from 
the North. After a stop in Gainesville, the train carried the 
party westward, stopped on the open prairie and deposited. 
the colonists. 
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When the first settlers arrived, Muenster was designated 
by a scrap of paper tacked on a telegraph pole. Earliest 
colonists who bought land included Joseph and Theo Wies- 
mann, Franz Hesse, William and Joseph Flusche, William 
Everet, J. Koester, H. Hencheid, H. Felderhoff and the G. 
Sonntag, J. Koll, Finke, Grube, J. Herr, F. Trachta, Fischer, 
Knauff, P. Stoffels and M. Ganz families. 

At the end of the first year, 8,000 acres of land had been 
sold to seventy-five families, despite discouragements. Late 
plowing and planting in 1889-90 combined with heat and 
drought to produce very poor crops, and eight deaths re- 
sulted from a typhoid epidemic caused by stagnant creek 
ei the colonists were forced to drink smce there were no 
wells. 

The earliest citizens dated their community from Decem- 
ber 8, 1889, when the first mass was held in the Flusche 
Brothers land office. The Flusches had requested of the 
Franciscan fathers in St. Louis a priest for the colony. But in 
the meantime they asked the Rev. H. Brickley, of St. Mary’s 
church in Gainesville, to come to the colony for services. 
He officiated at mass before an improvised altar with thirty- 
eight persons in attendance. 

One of the first persons to acquire property rights within 
the townsite was August Pulte, who promised to build a 
“good two-story house.” Mathias Ganz on December 5, 1889, 
bought a lot for a blacksmith shop; and on December 12, 
Wendelin Hesse bought a lot for a store. William Ebert ob- 
tained a location for a hotel, and Frank Hesse a lot for a 
store. Hesse and B. Wiesmann soon opened a lumberyard, 
getting most of their building material from Gainesville by 
train. 


Christmas mass was celebrated by Father Brickley in the 
land office, and after Hesse’s store was finished, church ser- 
vices were held on the second floor of the building. 

Building of a school was started in January, 1890, and it 
was completed in a few months at a cost of $1,000. For 
school benches, 2x12 planks supported by beer kegs were 
used. First teacher of the school was B. Kaupel, who came 
from Nebraska. He led the community in prayer and song 
when Father Brickley could not come to Muenster. 

With the school completed, a rectory 16x20 was built. 
It was enlarged in 1891 and served as the priests’ house until 
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1916. The first rectory cost $600; when the present rectory 
was built, the original was bought by Franz Hoenig and 
moved two blocks north of the parish hall for a rent house. 

During this period, the first depot was built with $1,200 
donated by Jot Gunter to the railroad for the purpose. John 
Theisen of Iowa was named depot agent. The Myra depot 
was moved to Muenster and used as a section house. 

The same year that Muenster was established in the 
western part of the county, Hemming became a recognized 
community in the extreme southern part of the county. 
Karly settlers in the area were John Alexander, R. M. Mc- 
Kinney, S. D. Bevers, J. P. Knudsen, W. J. Pipkin, Jim 
Thomas and others. In 1889, C. C. Hemming, president of 
Gainesville National Bank, donated four acres of land he 
owned. in the community for a school which was named for 
him. First teacher was Miss Viola Riley, daughter of Dr. 
John S. Riley of Bloomfield. In 1894, Mr. Knudsen built a 
store and cotton gin, and a post office was established in 
the store with W. J. Pipkin as postmaster. A star route 
was established between Hemming and Bloomfield with 
John Alexander, Sr., as mail carrier. 

The first baseball game ever seen in Gainesville took 
place in the summer of 1889 on a diamond in front of E. L. 
Peery’s home. Home plate was located on Commerce Street. 
Gainesville players won this first game from a Sherman club 
by a score of 6 to 4. Joe Brazelton organized the first ball 
club and was its catcher. Other members of the team includ- 


ed George Farnsworth, George Dustin, Will Bird, George 


Cravens, Jim Potter, Will Scott, Kirt Weekes, Jim Sevier 
and Will Peery, among others. 

In those days, bats were hewn from timber cut in Cooke 
County, and hard rubber balls were used. Sometime later, 
Manager Brazelton ordered a factory-made ball for $2.50 
from a Chicago sporting goods firm. 

Also during the summer of 1889, the commissioners 
court set the county tax rate at 50 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion, and this figure remained the tax rate through the year 
L905. : 

A financial crisis hit the city of Gainesville in 1889. City 
officials were informed the banks would handle warrants 
only at a big discount and to meet the recession, the city 
council discontinued the services of a sanitary officer. Street 
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work was reduced to a minimum, and an ordinance pro- 
hibiting steam engines on streets and alleys was approved 
by the city dads. 

The first of several young ladies’ seminaries was organ- 
ized in 1889 by Miss Kate Pryor. She first held classes in the 
opera house and then moved to the former mansion of 
Cattleman John H. Belcher on Belcher Street. This home 
was a $25,000 structure which was impressive in appearance 
in those days. Gainesville businessmen became interested in 
the college, and a board of trustees composed of C. C. Hem- 
ming, R. D. Gribble, C. N. Stevens, J. M. Lindsay, J. B. 
Fletcher, Dr. T. C. Edwards and H. E. Eldridge administer- 
ed its affairs the first year in the Belcher home. The enroll- 
ment at the close of the term in December, 1890, listed the 
names of the following young women: 

Bessie Aston, Kate Brady, Lena Briscoe, Mabel Christ- 
man, Sallie Cleaves, Jennie Carlson, Greta Chambers, Louise 
Dietrich, Norma Davis, Mary Edwards, Gretchen Einseidel, 
Fdna Fletcher, Allie and Ella Gribble, Mamie Gibson, 
Edith Hemming, Dora Lay, Allie Phillips, Myrtle Praigg, 
Hazel Patrick, Mary Petty, Gertie Siesfeld, Fannie Sevier, 
Maud Tramblade, Lizzie Wiggins, Hallie Holsapple, Mary 
West, Stella Hall and Grace Potter. 

When the school opened for the 1891-92 term, fifty stu- 
dents enrolled, including fifteen boarding students from out 
of town. The faculty in addition to Miss Pryor, was listed 
as follows: music, Miss Bessie Swann; art, Miss Wallace; 
college subjects, Miss Lizzie Fortune. Mrs. R. D. Morris was 
matron, and the prospectus said the college property was 
obtained at a cost of $30,000. 

The following year, at a meeting of the Texas synod of 
the Presbyterian church, the delegates acted favorably on a 
proposal to take over the operation of the college as a de- 
nominational institution, and a board of trustees of leading 
ministers and laymen was appointed. On this board were 
C. C. Hemming, Dr. T. C. Edwards, R. D. Gribble and F. R. 
Sherwood. The Rev. M. L. Frierson was named president. 
The college remained in operation through the 1893 school 
year. 

The Bethlehem Missionary Baptist Church of God was 
organized at a meeting in the Felker schoolhouse near Hood 
on September 26, 1889. Charter members numbering 29 
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included the Rev. W. B. Long, first pastor, F. M. Renfro, 
O. A. Cogburn, R. R. Gaines, Mr. and Mrs. I. Felker and 
D. L. Brewer. A church edifice was erected on land donated 
by Ira Cook in Hood in the fall of 1899 and renamed Felker 
church. 


On November 28, 1889, W. B. Kinne, who had worked 
at his trade as watchmaker for seven or eight years, opened 
a jewelry store in Gainesville in the Ben Brooks Pharmacy, 
where Bosley’s Cleaners has been located in recent years, 
in the 100 block on North Dixon Street. Mr. Kinne gave the 
prior owner of the store a note for $150 for fixtures and 
equipment which occupied only a niche under a stairway. 
But that was the modest beginning of a store which still had 
a prominent place in the community when Gainesville ob- 
served its 100th birthday in 1948. 

Mr. Kinne was a native of Wisconsin and had come to 
Gainesville as a boy in 1878. Here he studied watchmaking 
under several watchmakers in the city. His store remained 
at Brooks’ store but a brief time, and then moved Irvin’s 
Drug Store at the northeast corner of the courthouse square. 

With the beginning of the 90’s the city council ordered 
policemen to wear uniforms, and had a new calaboose 
constructed on East Pecan Street. The council also ordered 
railroads to establish flagmen at California and Broadway 
street crossings. 

Several new organizations were formed in 1890 to further 
the best mterests of the community. 

One was a medical society. Gainesville had long been 
well represented by the medical profession. Dr. N. T. Bo- 
mar, who came to Texas from his home near Lebanon, ‘Ten- 
nessee, in 1853, and moved with his wife and four children 
to Gainesville in 1854 — to become the eighth family in the 
town — was the first doctor and still active at the beginning 
of the 90’s. On June 26, 1890, a meeting of physicians was 
held at the office of Dr. V. A. Howeth on the suggestion of 
Dr. A. C. Scott, to form a medical society. In attendance were 
Drs. J. A. Landis, George A. Field, R. C. Black, Scott and 
Howeth. Dr.. Howeth was made temporary chairman and 
Dr. Scott, temporary secretary. On motion of Dr. Black, a 
committee was named to draw up a constitution and bylaws. 
An organization meeting was held July 3, 1890, when the 
following officers were elected: Dr. R. C. Black, president; 
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Dr. F. H. Johnson, vice president; Dr. A. C. Scott, secretary. 
Dr. V. A. Howeth, treasurer. Other charter members were 
Drs. J. A. Landis, George S. Field, G. L. Spurlock, W. L. 
Egan, J. S. Hume, J. E. Gilcreest, R. D. Modrall, C. H. Shot- 
well, C. C. Walker, J. R. Harper, J. C. Frierson and D. M. 
Higgins. 

In September of the same year, the Gainesville Board of 
‘Trade was organized. Similar organizations had been formed 
in previous years, but all had been short-lived. The new 
board created in 1890 has carried through under various 
names to the present. With the end of the cattle boom, 
newspaper editorials had urged formation of a group of 
businessmen to promote the economic expansion of the 
community. The group was headed by F. M. Dougherty as 
president, and there were thirteen directors: William Hud- 
son, F. A. Tyler, H. B. Fletcher, W. L. Pierce, J. M. Lind- 
say, R. D. Gribble, C. N. Stevens, Albert P. Foute, Walter 
S. Hurley, Philip Lewin, C. C. Potter, F. L. Galligher and 
W. W. Howeth. All were prominent businessmen of that 
time. 

The Board of Trade was chartered by the secretary of 
state on October 6, 1890, with the purpose of “aiding, as- 
sisting and fostering all enterprises that will tend toward the 
advancement and growth of the city.” The board plunged 
at once into activity in behalf of two proposed railroad lines 
to the northwest and northeast from Gainesville. Its mem- 
bers subscribed $30,000 for the proposed Gainesville, Mc- 
Alester and St. Louis line, and $26,000 for the Gainesville, 
Oklahoma and Gulf road, neither of which materialized. 

J. T. Leonard, who had been editor of the Hesperian, 
had purchased The Weekly Register in January, 1890, and 
on August 30, 1890, the first edition of The Daily Register, 
which was to be the only newspaper in Gainesville six de- 
cades later, made its appearance under his ownership. He had 
bought the paper from Percy Darwin. Meanwhile, the Daily 
and Weekly Hesperian continued with W. T. Roberts as 
publisher, and C. C. Steward and Charles H. Ball were 
publishers of a short-lived Evening Journal. 

Band music added to many festive occasions beginning 
in 1890, when W. B. Kinne organized the musicians and 
served as their drum major and business manager. Members 
of this musical oragnization were Albert Bass, Sam McEwen, 
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Jim Darlington, Jim Bramble, Frank Schopmeyer, Jim Go- 
ben, Frank Jennings, Will Harris, Fred Harris, Will Mul- 
lins, Will Roberts, Henry Schopmeyer and Tom C. Richter. 
The band played for county fairs, German Day celebrations, 
Confederate veterans reunions, and appeared in numerous 
parades for some five or six years. ‘The group was reorganized 
in 1896 with James Goben as president. 

In 1890 also the Cooke County Baptist Association suc- 
ceeded the Shiloh Baptist Association, and the Flat Creek 
church was organized and admitted to membership. 

Vilott church in northeast Cooke County was organized. 
in 1891 by the Rev. A. J. Harris, then pastor of First church 
in Gainesville. The Rev. W. L. Tubbs was one of the early- 
day pastors of the church. 

Negro Baptists organized Mount Olive church with the 
Rev. A. D. Dupree as pastor, and the present church build- 
ing at 323 West Scott was erected in 1890. 

When the Baptists decided to build a new church in 1928, 
the old building was sold to Henry Bier in exchange for 
brick needed for the new church. Mr. Bier in turn disposed 
of the property to the Holiness church. 

On November 12, 1890, a group of men met in the office 
of Publisher Roberts of the Hesperian and formed the Hes- 
perian Building and Savings Association, which 60 years 
later was the oldest group of its kind in the state. Taking 
part in the meeting were leaders in the building trade, in- 
cluding R. D. Gribble, C. C. Hemming, Walter S. Hurley, 
George 'T. Yates, W. W. Howeth, J. W. Blanton, J. D. Leep- . 
er and J. H. Wilson. Officers chosen were R. D. Gribble, 
president; J. D. Leeper, vice president; W. T. Roberts, sec- 
retary; and E. B. Blanton, treasurer. The association was 
capitalized at $100,000 and made its first loan to W. L. 
Pearcy, who obtained $600 for a construction project. 

Gainesville had its first normal school in 1890, when 
R. E. Wilson came here from Pearsall, ‘Texas, and opened 
such an institution on the second floor of the Cairns Build- 
ing at California and Denton Streets. For some ten years 
thereafter, college subjects, including business courses and 
a normal course for teachers, were taught. 

Cooke County’s population had reached 24,602 in 1890, 
and the commissioners court had created twenty voting pre- 
cincts as follows: four in Gainesville and one each at Dex- 
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ter, Walnut Bend, Mountain Springs, Burns City, Rosston, 
Live Oak, Marysville, Bulcher, Massey’s Store, Valley View, 
Era, Callisburg, Woodbine, Myra and Loving’s ranch. 

In 1890 there were 1,857 farms in the county, and this 
number was to be nearly doubled in the decade that fol- 
lowed. There were 39,240 head of cattle, 13,586 head of 
horses and mules and 14,699 head of hogs on county farms 
and ranches. Corn acreage was 41,686; oats, 21,308 acres; 
and cotton, 36,091, producing 23,670 bales. 

‘The second German Catholic colony on former Cooke 
County ranch lands was established in 1891, six miles west 
of Gainesville at Lindsay Switch. The colony became known 
as Lindsay. The Flusche brothers, who colonized Muenster 
and named the town for the capital of their home province 
in Germany, were the leaders of the movement which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the new town. 

Anton and August Flusche, two of the three brothers 
who had four colonies to their credit, entered into a con- 
tract with Judge Lindsay in January, 1891, for 3,500 acres 
of land to be sold to German Catholic colonists. In March 
and April of that year, a part of the land north of the rail- 
road was laid out in town lots, and the remainder was di- 
vided into suitable farming tracts. 

In March, Anton Flusche began building his home, the 
work being done by W. Thele of Muenster. ‘The house was 
completed on May 27, 1891, and Mr. Flusche and his fam- 
ily moved in. With him came his oldest brother, William, 
and his family. They all lived in the same house until Oc- 
tober, when William Flusche’s home, the second in Lindsay, 
was completed. ‘This house is now occupied by Mr. Fluche’s 
daughter, Mrs. John Bezner. August Flusche, partner in 
the venture, lived in Gainesville at the time. 

There lived near Lindsay, three to six miles away, three 
Catholic families of Franz Dudenhoeffer, Jacob Castor and 
August Pulte, who welcomed the newcomers. 

During the summer of 1891, many home seekers came 
from the Northern states to look at the land, and also visited 
Muenster and another newly-started colony, Windthorst. 
Some returned to Lindsay to buy property. First purchaser 
of land after the Flusches was Henry Sandman, who came 
from Windthorst, Kansas, in October, 1891. Next came 
J. B. Hyenck, Simon Gieb and Philip Metzler, with their 
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families, from Mexia. In December, the Franz Peschke fam- 
ily arrived from Germany, the Gottlieb Rupanner family 
from Missouri and Frank Popp from Illinois. 

The Rev. Joseph Blum of Muenster was sent by the 
bishop of Dallas to assist in choosing a site for church prop- 
erty, and a small elevation in the western part of the town 
was found to be ideal. On December 30, Judge Lindsay 
donated and deeded the seven and nine-tenths acres in the 
tract to the parish, and on January 1, 1892, the first parish 
meeting was held in the Anton Flusche home. The eleven 
families which had taken up abode in the Lindsay vicinity 
were represented at the service. 

A church building was erected in the spring of 1892 at 
a cost of $800. The structure was 20 x 50 feet and 14 feet 
high. Judge Lindsay gave $300 toward its construction, and 
most of the remainder was raised in Gainesville. 

In the summer of 1892, Judge Lindsay bought the Som- 
merfield and Peery holdings north of Lindsay. ‘These con- 
sisted of some 4,000 acres, which were surveyed by S. J. 
Brazelton, county surveyor, and Anton Flusche, and _ this 
additional land was made available to colonists. W. W. 
Howeth also turned over a farm of 1,300 acres to the en- 
terprise. 

On June 26 of that year the Lindsay post office was es- 
tablished, with Anton Flusche as postmaster. Mr. Flusche 
died in 1925. 

‘The first mass was read in Lindsay on March 25, 1892, 
in the home of William Flusche by the Rev. Hugo Barden- 
hewer, with Willie Flusche as server. The original settlers 
were present with their families, along with Nick Mosser 
and family, Frank Schneider and daughter, Katie, and 
Stephen Geray. The day of the first mass is recognized by 
the Catholic citizenry of Lindsay as the beginning of the 
colony. 

First mass in the new church was read on Easter Sunday, 
April 17, 1892, by Father Bardenhewer, who was pastor of 
the Pilot Point and Lindsay churches. He conducted serv- | 
ices on alternate Sundays in the two towns, and he and suc- 
ceeding priests made their home with Anton Flusche until 
a rectory was built in 1894. 

In 1892, additional families arrived, including John 
-Ortner, William Nieuwenhuis, Joseph Bauer, John Kohr 
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and J. D. Boesken and families, John Nimmerfroh, Her- 
man Boesken and Joseph Becker. In the fall of that year, 
a residence for nuns was built, and the Sisters of Divine 
Providence at Castroville opened a school in October, 1893. 

The year 1893 brought a substantial increase in popula- 
tion. The following families arrived: Christ Hundt, Joseph 
Galaske, F. J. Spaeth, Fred Rohenkohl, Barney Lueb, Frank 
Mosman, William Neu, Andrew Zimmerer, William and 
Gus Topf and William Hartman. Two single men, Charles 
Lawtsch and Fred Blocker, also arrived. 

The first resident pastor of St. Peter’s church was the 
Rev. J. A. Weber, whom William Flusche had known in 
Westphalia, Iowa. In the spring of 1894, he built the rec- 
tory. 

More families arrived each year and crops from 1891- 
99 were generally satisfactory except for 1896, when they 
were almost a total failure. 

The Rev. John B. Troxler came to Lindsay in 1899, and 
under his pastorate a brick church was erected in 1902-03. 
‘This church was destroyed by a tornado which SGRE 
through the town on May 31, 1917. 

Ritencter already was growing when Lindsay was estab- 
lished in 1891. Work on a church in Muenster was started 
under the direction of Rev. Joseph Blum, first active pastor. ° 
The building was to cost $6,000, but it was not completed 
when wrecked by a storm in November. A second building 
was started in April, 1892, but the following year, on July 
31, 1893, it was destroyed by another tornado. With in- 
surance money and $2,000 collected by subscriptions from 
parishioners, a new school building, which served as a 
church, school and sisters’ residence, was built and used un- 
til a handsome gothic-style building was erected in 1897- 
98 at a cost of $25,000. The church was built during the 
pastorate of the Rev. P. Bonaventura Binzegger. 

The Flusches did not remain in Muenster, but moved 
on to continue their colonization work at Lindsay, Electra 
and Pilot Point. By September, 1891, the original 22,000 
acres had been reduced to 9,500 acres, and by March, 1892, 
only 8,000 acres remained to be sold. Five years after the 
colony was started, 19,000 acres had been turned into 
homesites and farming land or business property. 

A cooperative spirit marked many of the business ventures 
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that have meant much to the growth of Muenster. In 1893, 
the German Farmers Benevolent Association was organized 
for mutual fire insurance, and it has been successful through 
the years. First officers were Conrad Waltercheid, president; 
J. H. Theisen, secretary-treasurer; and John Otto and 
Henry Wilde, directors. ‘The association was incorporated 
in 1897, at which time eighteen members from Lindsay were 
added to the organization. 

In 1898, Henry Hencheid, Sr., was elected president, 
and held the office until his death in 1938. John Bayer, Sr., 
then was elected to take his place. Eighteen farmers at Pilot 
Point joined in 1899, and a group of Electra farmers were 
added to the membership in 1909. Windthorst, Scotland 
and Valley View farmers joined in the next few years, run- 
ning the membership up to 486 in 1921. 

St. Mary’s Catholic school in Gainesville was established 
in 1891 by the Benedictine Sisters, who remained here un- 
til 1902, when four sisters of Notre Dame arrived to take 
charge of the school. The school was a six-room frame 
structure which served as a residence of the faculty as well 
as for school purposes. 

In 1891, E. F. Comegys of Denton became superintend- 
ent of Gainesville public schools. He selected as high school 
principal, J. P. Glasgow, and this combination had charge 
of the public schools for eighteen years, until the death of 
Mr. Comegys in 1913. Then Mr. Glasgow became superin- 
tendent. 

That same year, 1891, Gainesville College was opened, 
on September 7, in the former Zack Addington home in 
the 1000 block of South Denton Street. It was a coeduca- 
tional institution. (The building several years later was 
razed, and materials from it used to erect the opera house 
at Rusk and Main streets.) Forty students were enrolled for 
the first term, and members of the faculty included Miss 
Lou Belsher, intermediate classes; Prof. Barnett, languages 
and bookkeeping Helen K. McGown of ‘Tuscaloosa, Alaba- 
ma, music; and W. C. Saunders of Austin, art. At the close 


of the 1893-94 term, Prof. T. S. Belsher went to Pilot Point . 


to head a college in that town, and Gainesville College was 
no more. 

Gainesville Female Seminary was opened by Mrs. C. E. 
Eckhardt in the fall of 1892 in the building that had been 
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the home of Joseph Weldon Bailey, Congressman from this 
district. Bailey had not completed the third floor of the 
building during the two years he lived there, and he sold 
the structure to R. F. (Rufe) Scott, who rented it for school 
purposes. 

Fraternal organizations caught the fancy of the men of 
Gainesville and Cooke County in the early 90’s, and during 
the next three decades, lodges became numerous and pop- 
ular. 

Sunrise Council No. 593, American Legion of Honor, 
was organized May 26, 1891, at the Odd Fellows hall; and 
Gainesville Camp No. 12, Woodmen of the World, was 
formed June 3 of the same year in the Knights of Pythias 
hall. 

In addition to the various Masonic bodies and Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows and Knights of Columbus lodges, 
which had been long established and continued active many 
years after other lodges had disbanded or gave up their 
charters, the following fraternal bodies came into being in 
the 90’s and the early 1900’s in Gainesville, and many of 
them had chapters in the smaller towns of the county: 

Fay Lodge No. 401, Knights of Honor, Gainesville Lodge 
No. 1701, Knights of Honor; Knights of the Maccabees, 
Gainesville ‘Tent No. 2; Elmwood Lodge No. 430, Mystic 
Circle; Upchurch Lodge No. 147, Ancient Order of United 
Workmen; Gainesville Lodge No. 72, Fraternal Union of 
America; Delaware Tribe, Order of Red Men; Gainesville 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles; Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, Gainesville Lodge No. 525; Gainesville 
Camp No. 12044, Modern Woodmen; Sons of Hermann, 
Hecker Lodge No. 38 and Lohengrin Lodge No. 204; the 
Home Forum; the National Aid; and several others. 

Some of these lodges had uniformed bodies which par- 
ticipated in competitive drills, street parades, degree work 
and conventions of their respective orders. 

With the growing stress on agricultural pursuits in 
Cooke County, it was to be expected another agricultural 
fair would be started. The first fair had been in the early 
70’s. On May 28, 1891, the Gainesville Board of Trade presi- 
dent, F. M. Dougherty, appointed a committee composed of 
jeeivalandsay, fs .BinKletcher, fil: Leonard, F. R. Sher- 
wood, C. M. Stevens and W. W. Howeth to form an organi- 
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zation, and the Gainesville Agricultural and Livestock Fair 
Association, to plan a fair for the fall of that year, was the 
result. 


The fair association acquired a 40-acre tract of land 
south of what is now Fairview cemetery at the corner of 
Broadway and Fair. A race track, stables and exhibit build- 
ings were erected on the site, and the city’s mule-drawn street 
car line was extended out Broadway to the fair grounds en- 
trance. R. S. Rollins was president, and F. R. Sherwood, 
secretary of the fair. Premiums totaled $5,000 in the various 
departments. 


‘The fair opened October 3, 1891, for a seven-day ex- 
hibition. ‘The Gainesville band rode in a band chariot in 
the parade. Ex-Mayor Kirkpatrick was parade marshal, rid- 
ing in a buggy “leading Ceasar, the proud black three-year- 
old percheron recently brought here from Canada.” 

‘There was a fine exhibit of grains, fruits, vegetables and 
geological specimens. Department superintendents were 
A. O. Dayton, fruits; Mrs. C. N. Stevens and Miss Ella Moss, 
flowers and plants; Mrs. Sam Cherry, dairy and household 
products; Mrs. J. D. Haynes, art; and Mrs. Eugenia Reid, 
needlework. 

Prize winners included Gen. William Hudson’s and 
Lindsay and Bonner’s shorthorn cattle; Harvey Hulen’s 
Berkshire hogs; and A. J. Nance’s fine horses. The seven- 
months-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Seeger won the 
baby show award. 

Entertainment features were a fireworks display by 
“Prof. Whitte’; William Mullins and his company of acro- 
bats, the earliest predecessor of the community circus; and 
a public wedding in which Miss Mamie Arnold and J. S. 
Robinson were principals. The Rev. H. B. Davis was the 
minister, and Secretary Sherwood was best man. 

Speakers included Gov. James Hogg, Lt. Gov. Pendel- 
ton and Editor W. L. Malone of the Fort Worth Gazette. 

Winners in the horse races included J. M. Covey, F. G. 
Owen, T. C. Halsell, J. W. Ogles of Burns City, J. W. Har- 
per of Ardmore and A. M. McAfee. 

In 1892, the fair was held again with similar attractions. 
Jules Gunter showed his mammoth two-year-old hog, Black 
Friday, weighing 1,100 pounds and measuring nine feet in 
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length. Mr. and Mrs. Bud Bonner’s eight-months-old son 
carried away the baby show honors. 

The fair was reorganized in 1893 with J. Z. Keel as secre- 
tary, and the last fair at this location was in 1894. 

William Mullins’ acrobatic troupe included Charles 
Parrish, Will Boozer, Ned Rowland, Elmer Patterson and 
Mullins, and they gave their first performance on January 
16, 1892, in a tent loaned for the occasion by Dr. Clifton’s 
Medicine Show, at Red River and Elm streets. Oddly 
enough, Ned Rowland was the only member of the group 
to turn professional. After living at Rich Hill, Missouri, 
for many years, he returned to Gainesville in 1936 to tutor 
Gainesville Community Circus acrobats and be a clown in 
the show that year. He died in 1939. 

The “Gay 90’s” lived up to their descriptive title in 
Gainesville and Cooke County so far as entertainment and 
social events were concerned. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Dougherty was 
the scene of many of these gatherings, including dancing 
parties. 

Afternoon teas and receptions there were looked forward 
to with more pleasure by the guests, since they could meet 
and visit with friends without having to rush away to make 
room for others. 

The third floor of the three-story building at the corner 
of Dixon and Elm streets was the scene of many of the 
dances of that period, with J. J. Dustin’s orchestra providing 
the music. These dances were attended not only by local 
people, but by guests from miles around. 

Besides Mr. Dustin, members of the orchestra were J. L. 
Goben, Arthur Backus, Ben Weaver and Will Harris. Mr. 
Goben did the booking of the musical group, which played 
for many dances, large and small. 

Mr. Dustin recalled that often the dancing would con- 
tinue until five in the morning. Then he would be seen 
carrying his double bass viol to the store on the square 
where he was employed, just in time to open for the day’s 
business. But for the most part, the dances ended at 2 or 
3 a.m. 

Chartering trains to take girl friends to other towns for 
an evening of entertainment was popular among the young 
men, and Sherman was the city most often visited. 
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In the summer months, when dancing indoors was made 
unpleasant by the heat, there being no cooling systems of 
any kind at the time, lawn dances were held. Lumber com- 
panies rented materials with which carpenters constructed 
dance floors on the afternoon of the party, and the lawns 
were often festooned with Chinese lanterns strung from tree 
to tree. 

During the cooler seasons, small dancing parties were 
given in homes with no more preparation than turning back 
the carpets in adjoining rooms. ‘Two and three-piece colored 
bands were to be had in profusion in those days, and on 
very short notice. These bands also performed as strolling 
groups who went from house to house to serenade young 
ladies whose “dearly beloveds” had arranged for the musi- 
cal treat. 

Both square and round dancing were popular. R. S. 
Rose was said to have been the first young man to wear a 
full-dress suit, and he taught the society crowd to dance the 
German. George T. Yates was also known as a fine dancer 
and singer. 

Carriages were not available to any but those able to pay 
the then large sum of $5 per night for the use of such a 
vehicle. In most cases young people walked to and from 
their parties. Hay rides were also popular, and the old iron 
bridge south of town was a popular terminal for such parties. 

Boating was a frequently-enjoyed pastime, and row boats 
were kept in readiness at all times along Elm Creek. Picnics 
were held frequently, with Scruggs Grove on Fish Creek, 
north of the city, and the Red River bluff on the Buell Race 
farm, northeast of the city, two popular retreats for such 
groups. 

Building of the opera house at Rusk and Main streets 
by Paul Gallia and Harvey Hulen gave the society crowd 
much excitement. The playhouse was lavishly appointed, 
with dress circle, boxes, and three floors of seats. Many out- 
standing artists of the dramatic stage, minstrel shows, lec- 
turers and other attractions appeared at the opera house, 
and it was not unusual for parties occupying boxes to attend 
in full dress after a formal dinner. These parties arrived at 
the theatre in shining carriages with prancing matched 
teams of horses. 

In the 90’s, there were no parties on the sabbath, regular 
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attendance at church, morning and evening, being the rule. 
However, during the afternoon hours, young men would 
gather in groups of five or six to go visiting. On such visits, 
they would often find as many girls gathered in one home 
for the afternoon. 

There were few telephones for making “dates” in those 
days. Instead of a telephone operator, the “‘go-between”’ 
usually was a young colored boy, who delivered a note to 
the young lady and awaited a reply. 

Among the girls taking active part in the society whirl, 
as revealed by the society columns of the Hesperian in the 
90’s, were Nora Hudson, Imogene and Pearl Flliott, Mil- 
dred Green, Maude Fletcher, Ida Cleaves, Dixie Potter, Eva 
and Rannie Cleaves, Lulu Robinson, Annie and Cora 
Davis, Helen Kennerly, Annie Irvine and others. The young 
men included Jack Criss, Moran Scott, D. B. McCall, George 
Yates, George Addington, Frank Gilpin, Charles Dickinson, 
Jim Sullivant, Lonny Mathis, Yancey Lewis, R. S. Rose, John 
Simpson, A. B. McCans, Val Peers, Edlar Blanton and others. 

Every girl had some parlor accomplishment, having made 
a study of some art that could be performed for social gather- 
ings. Such accomplishments included singing, playing the 
piano or organ, and elocution. 

The Sans Souci Club was an organization of young 
women in the late 90’s, composed of sixteen girls, whose 
diversions were chiefly games and contests, often of an ori- 
ginal nature. Among the members were Minnie Wright, 
Mary Leonard, Gertrude Leonard, May Noble, Leta Tyler, 
Sylvia Conson, Cora Sherwood, Tennie Bell Lanius, Beth 
Almon, Bertha Roy and Stella Metz. Chaperones for this 
club were Mrs. J. P. Glasgow, Mrs. Frank Sherwood, Mrs. 
J. IT. Edwards and Mrs. Paul Gallia. 

The school board purchased from R. F. Scott a tract of 
land at Denton and Scott streets for $4,000, and thus action 
was taken toward erection of the first high school building, 
completing the city’s school building program for twenty- 
five years. 

The biennial report of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for 1891-92 recorded the sale of the last of 
Cooke County’s 17,712 acres of school lands, provided for 
under a law passed by the third congress ‘of the Republic 
of Texas to provide financing for school purposes. ‘The land 
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brought $48,870.17. One of the first investments of money 
from the proceeds of the land sales was the purchase of a 
$1,000 bond at six per cent interest from the county road 
and bridge fund in 1886. At the end of 1948, when Cooke 
County observed its centennial, the fund had securities 
valued at $46,500, and the per capita distribution was 35 
cents to the schools of the county. 

The first Democratic primary was held in Cooke County 
on August 27, 1892, under a law passed by the legislature 
the previous year. A plurality vote was required, and there 
was no second primary as in later years 

Elected to office in the primary that year were: D. E. 
Barrett, district judge; J. F. Lilly, district clerk; J. E. Hay- 
worth, county judge; W. E. Rogers, county attorney; E. C. 
Peery, county clerk; H. P. Ware, sheriff; C. T.. Holman, tax 
assessor; J. F. Morris, tax collector; W. D. Rowland, treas- 
urer; S. J. Brazelton, surveyor; J. C. Latimer, justice of 
peace, Precinct 1; B. C. Shacklett, constable, Precinct 1; J. C. 
Murrell, representative; and J. B. Pickett, flotorial represen- 
tative. Commissioners were John M. McClure, W. S. Thom- 
as, J. I. Murrell and W. B. Hickman. 

The tenth annual convocation of the Grand Order of 
Eastern Star of ‘Texas was held in Gainesville on October 11, 
1892, with representatives of twenty-seven chapters present. 
Mrs. Belle Moon of Gainesville was elected worthy grand 
matron, and Mrs. Loretta Atchison of Gainesville was 
grand organist. 

Melita Commandery No. 30, Knights Templar, was 
chartered April 13, 1893. Charter members were Val Peers, 
H.G* Howell, W.H. ‘Stafford,’ F. 1. Cleaves; Ay) J. Harris: 
R. A. Sneed, E. C. Nichols, J. Ir. Leonard, A. B. McCans, 
A. J. Farthing, William Hudson, J. L. Patrick, H. Hulen, 
J. H. Kennedy, W. M. Mullens and E. C. Sugg. Harvey Hu- 
len was the first eminent commander. 

Gainesville’s first women’s organization that has sur- 
vived the passing of decades was formed in 1893 — the XLI 
Club, of which Mrs. J. D. Leeper was founder. Mrs. Leeper 
had attended a meeting of the XXI Club in Denison, and 
visualizing what a similar group could do in Gainesville, she 
returned home and invited a number of women interested 
in club work to her home for a Thanksgiving dinner. A 
guest speaker from the Denison club told of that group’s 
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activities. The Gainesville women were enthused over the 
idea, and forty-one charter members were provided for in 
the by-laws, prompting the naming of the club. 

In the beginning, meetings were held in an _ upstairs 


shall in the 300 block on East California Street and the ori- 


ginal membership was not attained the first year. In later 
years, however, the demand for membership was so great, 
that the forty-one-member limit was raised. 

The town of Leo in southwest Cooke County came into 
being in 1894 when a post office was started there by Robert 
Heilman. ‘Tom McBride was the first postmaster. However, 
the community dates back to pre-Civil War days. One of 
the earliest settlers was the father of C. N. Jones, author 
of the book, Early Days in Cooke County, published in 
1936. Mr. Jones recalled that his parents engaged in farm- 
ing on Clear Creek near Leo in 1860 when he was only two 
years of age. The elder Jones joined the Confederate army 
and was killed in battle during the Civil War. Thereafter, 
the Jones family lived in Fannin County for several years, 
and then returned to the Delaware Bend section of Cooke 
County. C. N. Jones came back to the Leo country in 1877, 
to engage in farming on his father’s old place. 

Other early citizens of the Leo area were O. A. Cog- 
burn, J. C. Moss, Sloan Fortenberry, Bailey Cogburn, John 
Willis, Tom and Si Jones, George Hall. These names were 
recalled by present residents of the community. 

Leo was given its name by Dr. Stamper of Era, who said 


that the name of Leo refers to the lion, an animal of great 


strength. He thought it applied to the community “because 
it 1s a rather tough place.” 

In February, 1893, the commissioners let a contract to 
M. E. Kerrigan and Company of Dallas for construction of 
a 20x42 fireproof county clerk’s office, separate from the 
courthouse, on the square. The bid was $7,142, and the 
structure was accepted on September 16 of that year. 

In 1894, the city council of Gainesville ordered electric 
lights placed in the city hall, and a curfew ordinance was put 
in effect which prohibited boys under 15 years of age being 
on streets alone after 9 p. m. 

Condemnation of the city water supply from Elm Creek 
became so widespread in 1894 that citizens met with the city 
council and requested an artesian well be drilled to provide 
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a water supply. Most of the remainder of that year was re- 
quired to make such a well a reality. The council selected a 
location at the corner of Pecan and Rusk streets, where the 
central fire station is now located, and let a contract to 
H. McGilvray for a 1,000-foot well to cost $4,950. Mr. McGil- 
vray encountered water at 850 feet, and the well was ac- 
cepted by the city at the contract price. The water company 
was permitted to add the well to its water supply, and it was 
thus used until the city took over the water system in 1911 
and drilled the first well on the east bank of Elm Creek. 

Agitation for a sanitary sewer system began in 1894. At 
a council meeting, J. M. Lindsay and others were granted a 
franchise, but it was not exercised, and four years later a 
new franchise was granted and such a system was started by 
Jack Steel and Col. M. P. Kelly of Georgetown. They in- 
corporated the New Odorless Sewerage Company, which in 
later years was sold to Henry Bier. 

In 1894 the city council also dispensed with a mounted 
policeman after eight years. 

Street bonds in the amount of $10,000 were voted, and 
eravelling of a number of streets resulted. 

On October 18, 1894, Ringling Bros. circus, on its first 
Texas tour, paid a visit to Gainesville. The engagement 
made circus history because of an unusual incident which oc- 
curred. 

Sells Bros. Circus was scheduled to visit Gainesville a 
week later on October 25, and one of the Sells brothers rode 
ahead of the Ringling parade in a carriage and announced 
there would be a free balloon ascension at 2 p. m., the time 
of the Ringling performance, near the Santa Fe station on 
East Broadway. ‘The Ringling show purported to have had a 
photographer on hand to make a picture of the balloon as- 
cension crowd, which numbered half a dozen persons as evi- 
denced by the picture which appeared in the show’s year- 
book. 

Gainesville, like many other cities and towns of the 90’s, 
was frequently visited by circuses, large and small, during 
the fall months when the cotton harvest was in progress. 
Many families came to town in wagons and buggies to see 
the circus parade and make their fall purchases of merchan- 
dise, making circus day a gala event for business establish- 
ments and visitors alike. 
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Gainesville’s theatrical facilities had been quite limited, 
and opera houses were small second-floor theatres until 1895. 
Paul Gallia, who had been interested for years in building 
a suitable structure for theatrical attractions, interested 
C. C. Hemming and F. L. Gallagher, financiers, in such a 
venture. A stock company was formed, but the aim was not 
realized. 

In 1895, Mr. Gallia started selling tickets to the opening 
production in a new opera house at $25 each and was suc- 
cessful in raising more than $4,000. With this he purchased 
the old Zack Addington mansion of cattle boom days. The 
structure was dismantled and moved to a location at Rusk 
and Main streets, where a handsome three-story opera house 
was erected. It was auspiciously opened on January 30, 1896. 
The lot was bought from C. F. Gilpin for $2,000, and the 
building cost $20,000 to erect. The first night’s performance 
brought in $4,920, and the company of thirty presenting the 
play, “The Tornado,” originally booked for the old opera 
house, cost Gallia and his partner, Harvey Hulen, only $175. 

Treasurer of the opera house was W. E. Lloyd, a native 
of England and the father of Mary Merrall, noted English 
actress, who played opposite George Arliss in ““The Green 
Goddess” for five seasons. Lloyd was working for the Santa 
Fe railroad when he took the theatre job, which he retained 
a year before going to Mexico and thence to his native land. 

Many famous artists appeared at the opera house, in- 
cluding Clay Clement, Robert Mantell, Lou ‘Tellegan, 
Thomas Jefferson, Al G. Fields and George Primrose mins- 
trels, Sousa’s band and many others. 

Assisting in the movement to obtain the opera house was 
the newly-organized Commercial Club, which succeeded the 
Board of ‘Trade formed in 1890. 

In 1895, Commissioner John McClure was directed to 
gravel the courthouse square corresponding with the grade 
established by the city of Gainesville. The following year 
lighting of the county jail with electricity was a step for- 
ward. 

A bridge was built over Pecan Creek on Scott Street in 
1896, as the increasing population east of the stream re- 
quired more access to the west side of town. . 

Dr. A. H. Conson was employed as city physician that 
year at a salary of $25 per month. 
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H. C. Pearson pioneered the Church of Christ move- 
ment in Cooke County, being responsible for the organiza- 
tion of a congregation now known as Commerce Street 
Church of Christ, in November, 1896. He induced Elder 
“Weeping Joe’”’ Hardy to preach the gospel of the denomi- 
nation which had its start in 1870, and services were held on 
the courthouse steps. Soon afterward, a building on West 
California Street was rented and day services were held, 
since there were no lights in the building for night services. 

The formal organization took place during the revival 
meeting. Charter members were Mr. and Mrs. Pearson, 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. J. Hawkins, J. W. McKee, David Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Milligan, Lucy Pitman, Mrs. Sarah 
Elliott and Della Stricklin. Messrs. Pearson and McKee were 
elected elders, and Messrs. Hawkins and Milligan, deacons. 

The new Church of Christ met from house to house 
during the winter months of 1896-97. Later an upstairs 
room in the Masonic hall on North Commerce Street was 
rented. ‘Then the group moved to the R. & M. Hotel, and 
later to the Gillis Hotel, where the first revival meeting was 
held, the preaching being done by E. H. Rogers of Collins- 
ville. 

Next place services were held was in a building on .the 
southeast corner of the courthouse square, and it was while 
worshipping there that the congregation decided to erect 
a building. A lot was purchased at Ritchey and Gribble 
streets and a 24 x 40-foot building was erected. Elder Rogers 
preached there once a month. Other ministers came for 
Sunday services. John Denton held the first revival meeting 
in.the new church, and R. W. Officer was the next pastor. 

Bicycle clubs were popular during the gay 90’s. In 1896 
the Gainesville Bicycle Club had as officers: W. B. Kinne, 
president; H. F. Smith, vice president; M. B. Dillon, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Active members included Capt. E. F. Gome- 
gys, Val Peers, Jesse DeLap, J. P. Glasgow and E. L. Tib- 
bals. The club sponsored races, cross-country trips, picnics 
and other social events. 

But bicycles had become so numerous and some riders - 
so reckless in 1897, that the city council passed a regulatory 
ordinance providing that speed limits for bicycles on city 
streets was to be 10 miles per-hour, and they were required 
to have lights and bells to warn pedestrians and buggy 
drivers of their approach. 
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Livestock running at large was also a problem, and the 
citizens of Gainesville voted 816 to 661 in favor of a gen- 
eral stock law to prevent animals from running at large in 
the city limits. 

The name of Cooke County cemetery was changed to 
East Hill cemetery by action of the city council, and then 
in 1904 it was renamed Fairview cemetery. 

‘The county’s third fair was started in 1897 on a tract 
of land at the south end of Lindsay Street owned by Judge 
J. M. Lindsay. It was adjacent to the Santa Fe Railroad 
and the McAfee tract of land. A board fence surrounded the 
twelve-acre tract, which had a half-mile race track, grand- 
stand, L-shaped stables and a small judge’s stand. A steam- 
powered merry-go-round owned by Arthur Crow was an 
amusement attraction. ‘There were horse races, judging of 
livestock and agricultural displays, balloon ascensions and 
speeches, along with band concerts and an opening day 
parade. 

Oil production in commercial quantities started at Cor- 
sicana in 1894, and in 1898 the first test well was drilled in 
Cooke County. The well was located on a five-acre tract 
owned by George N. Ball in the townsite of Myra. Harold 
Benfield moved in a small cable tool rig of the Canadian 
pole type, and drilling progressed over a period of three 
years, reaching a depth of 830 feet. 


_ Promoting and financing the well were J. T. Biffle, 
George Ball, Oscar Scott, Col. M. P. Kelly, George Aldridge, 
M. W. Staniforth, C. A. Russell and others. 

A show of oil and gas was found in the Trinity sand at 
650 feet, and as the news spread, excitement became so great 
that lots in the townsite were leased for as much as $500 
each. But the gas showing caused uneasiness among citizens 
of the area, and the well was abandoned in 1901. 

The rig was then moved to the George Ball ranch in the 
O. F. Leverett survey, north of Myra, and a well was drilled 
to 730 feet, where there was a sufficient show of oil that a 
pump was installed and oil, gas and salt water pumped for 
six months before abandonment. 

The year 1898 saw the Mossville community six miles 
north of Gainesville on the Sivells Bend road reach its 
greatest growth, when some fifty families resided in close 
proximity to the small business district of the village. With 
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the passing of the years, Mossville declined until fifty years 
later there was no evidence of where the town had been. 

For several years prior to the Spanish-American War, 
Gainesville had a state national guard unit known as the 
Hemming Guards. It held regular drills and attended en- 
campments. When the United States declared war on Spain, 
the unit entrained for service but only reached the Florida 
coast before the end of the conflict. 

Soon after the company left for war service, a second 
unit, know as the Bailey Cavalry in honor of Congressman 
Joseph W. Bailey, was organized and also left for service. 

Because of the shortness of the hostilities, the two Gaines- 
ville companies saw no actual war service and suffered no 
casualties. 

Members of the two companies when they left Gaines- 
ville in 1898 to participate in the war were as follows: 

Hemming Guards — Capt. N. Lapouski; Ist Lt. Joe N. 
Boozer, 2nd Lt. Myer Lewis, Ist Sgt. H. M. Jones, Florence 
Hall, Tom Rogers, Frank Gates, D. D. Kelley, E. E. Powers, 
C. M. Parnell, C. C. Calloway, H. S. Odis, C. E. Roberts, 
E. B. Sims, ‘Tom Chancellor, R. F. English, George Comegys, 
C. M. Webb, Sumner Heath, E. Lynn, W. T. Slagle, M. I. 
Monger, Robert Hughes, L. P. Peyton, E. L. Andrews, R. L. 
Gaylor, R. C. Blackburn, J. W. Pennington, Claud Seman, 
Walter Briscoe, W. E. Gaylor, F. Erickson, C. W. Mathews, 
AS J, Allen, \F. G. Ross; 'G. G4 Harper;/G.-Es, Watersiinaers 
Scarbrough, J. B. Wiggins, Brady Johnson, Henry Nash, 
W. S. Sullivan, A. Little, W. H. Briggs, V. C. White, E. Stur- 
devant, G. Smallwood, J. D. Dietz, W. B. Pool, G. E. Cox, 
C. M. Hines, H. A. Williams, C. G. Miller, B. Hensley, 
F. Kelsey, H. B. Rockett, H. M. Buchanan, P. E. Stanley, 
W. J. McIntosh, E. F. Shegogg, W. A. Yarbrough, S. M. Jar- 
rett, W.. J. Hatfield, AY J: ‘Henderson, 'F. E: Briggs, Price 
Morris, B. C. Nelson, Gus Evans, R. J. Wages, M. O. Miller, 
G. H. Price, T. C. Parker, C. P. Lovell, Will Cravens, H. P. 
Evans, S. A. Marr, W. W. Little, H. F. Hoffman, Dave 
Slaughter, ‘Tom Dismukes, S$. W. Lane, B. F. May, T. J. 
Malone, Ben Hyenck. 

Bailey Cavalry, Troop D, First Regiment — Capt. H. F. 
Leffler, Ist Lt. W. Everman, 2nd Lt. Harry Goodwin, Ist 
Sgt. F. Primavesi, O. Loeser,.E. Ussery, W. Rankin, H. G. 
Bush, J. Bentley, H. Gilbert, W. Goggins, J. Wright, O. 
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Wharton, J. Carnahan, Jake Feltz, William Anderson, 
C. Cope, S. Harkreader, E. Gillenwater, Gus Meyer, Joe 
Green, H. Waltercheid, Ora Dyer, J. Gregory, Claud Adams, 
yards | Atchley, W).; Biffle, |. Bifle, Li Bizot, J. Blum) F. 
Cook, J. Chafin, B. Collins, W. Campbell, S. Dougherty, 
W. Duncan, O. Easley, E. Franklin, W. Elvis, F. Fox, J. 
Hocker, D. Hight, S. Hall, J. Houghton, H. Hayes, W. 
Hodgkinson, C. Holland, F. Hess, B. Hurdle, J. Kibbe, J. 
Kuhn, F. Loerwald, F. Lovett, D. Lowery, E. Long, C. Mar- 
tin, E. Murrell, G. McCutcheon, W. McDonald, G. Mc- 
Clendon, W. Norvel, J. Odom, G. Petty, G. Parks, M. Purdy, 
W. Powers, F. Powell, W. Porter, E. Rand, I. Rucker, G. 
Stamper, T. Shannon, W. Smith, J. Sparkman, B. Thrasher, 
H. Thomas, E. Wright, J. Williams, W. Wilson, J. Wilson, 
H. Wisner, L. Weaver. 

In 1898, the Gainesville city council ordered installation 
of hitching posts in front of downtown business establish- 
ments and passed an ordinance providing that “no one 
should be allowed to leave their horses hitched an unreason- 
able length of time,” the first traffic regulation in the city. 

One of the nation’s outstanding playwrights and Broad- 
way play producers was born in Gainesville in 1898. She is 
Rose Franken, who was born Rose Lewin, daughter of 
Michael and Hannah Younker Lewin, who resided at 225 
South Dixon Street. Her father was engaged in business 
with his brother, Philip, as cotton buyer, and the brothers 
were partners with Nathan Schiff in Schiff, Lewin and Com- 
pany, in the three-story building at Dixon and Broadway. 
The company had been incorporated as a dry goods store 
in 1890. 

The family moved to New York, where Rose was edu- 
cated in the Ethical Culture School and through private 
tutoring. She was married at 19 to Dr. Sigmund W. A. 
Franken, oral surgeon of renown. They had three children, 
Paul, who served three years as a lieutenant in the army, 
stationed in the South Pacific during World War II, and 
John and Peter. Dr. Franken died in December, 1933, and 
in April, 1937, his widow married William Brown Meloney, 
Jr., author and theatrical producer. 

Miss Franken started writing short stories in the early 
20’s, her first novel, Pattern, being publishéd in 1925 and 
praised for keen observation of human nature. Her first 
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play produced on Broadway was “Another Language,” 
which had a run of 453 performances, starting at the Booth 
Theatre in 1932. This is a record run for the first play of 
a writer. ‘The drama was included in Burns Mantle’s Best 
Plays of the Year, as were four of her other plays. 

She is best known for Claudia, a novel which appeared 
in 1939, and opened as a play at the Booth Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1941, with Dorothy McGuire in the title role. Miss 
Franken interviewed 200 actresses to choose the star. ‘“Clau- 
dia” ran 377 performances on Broadway, and Miss Franken 
wrote the screenplay, in which Miss McGuire was also 
featured. 

Miss Franken and her husband, Mr. Meloney, embarked 
upon stage productions with “Outrageous Fortune,” her 
first serious drama, and induced Elsie Ferguson, their neigh- 
bor, to come out of retirement and play the leading role. 
The play ran ten weeks. “Soldier’s Wife,” featuring Martha 
Scott, played 253 performances in 1944-45. 

A new First Baptist church building, still standing fifty 
years later, was built in Gainesville in 1898 after the pre- 
vious church was destroyed by fire earlier in the year. A 
defective furnace was blamed for the blaze which was dis- 
covered while the pastor, the Rev. W. S. Splawn, was read- 
ing a scriptural reference on February 13, 1898. 

Early in 1899, Cooke County experienced the coldest 
weather in its history. On Saturday afternoon, February 11, 
the mercury began falling sharply at 4 p. m., and by 6 p. m. 
thermometers registered zero. By morning, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 12, the temperature was down to 15 below zero, the 
coldest weather ever recorded in the county. In Gaines- 
ville, the home of H. Waterman on East Bogg (Main) Street 
caught fire, and firemen were unable to get water from the 
frozen fireplugs. Wagons with teams of horses traveled across 
the ice which covered Red River, and streams throughout 
the county were heavily coated with ice. 

‘Two squares of land in the cemetery east of Gainesville 
were donated by the county to Joseph E. Johnston Camp, 
United Confederate Veterans, in 1899 for burial of Civil 
War dead. _ 

The city of Gainesville that year annexed a considerable 
amount of land in the south and east sections of town, and 
the fifth ward was created by the city council. It was that 
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portion of the town east of the railroads and south of Grib- 
ble Street. The remainder of the town east of the railroads 
remained in the fourth ward. 

A plumbing ordinance was passed and a plumbing in- 
spector appointed. The first board of health was created 
with Drs. F. H. Johnson, C. C. Walker and R. S. Wilson as 
members. 

A sewerage system was installed in the courthouse, and 
the commissioners court agreed to pay $7.50 for each elec- 
tric street light installed in Gainesville. 

More public weighers were needed, and the following 
were appointed: A. J. Wilmeth, Valley View; W. M. Thom- 
ason, Era; and Henry Schoech, Muenster. 

With the increase in farms and cotton acreage, Cooke 
County began to take on the aspects of an agricultural area 
which was to be given recognition in the decade that fol- 
lowed. 


During 1899, a packing plant which cost $75,000, was 
constructed at the east city limits of Gainesville on Wheeler 
Creek. L. R. Hays, who had come to Gainesville from 
Arkansas in 1884 and started in the meat business by pur- 
chasing two sheep which he butchered and peddled from 
house to house, built the plant as a private enterprise on 
land he owned near his home on East California Street. 
After the plant had been operated for a year, a company 
was organized to operate the business, with Mr. Hays as 
manager. Stockholders were Reece A. Hays, B. P. Garvey, 
James Beattie, A. F. Jones, Mrs. Josie Jones, J. C. Whaley 
and D. 'T. Lacy. Mr. Beattie was later made manager. The 
plant discontinued business in 1901. 

Cooke County’s most noteworthy contribution to the 
church is Bishop Augustine Danglmayr, auxiliary bishop 
of Dallas, a native of Muenster, who was born in 1899, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Danglmayr. He was educated at 
Subiaco College, Arkansas, St. Mary’s Seminary, LaPorte, 
and Kenwick Seminary, St. Louis, and celebrated his first 
mass at Sacred Heart church in Muenster, June 10, 1922. 
He was the town’s first ordained clergyman. On October 11, 
1934, he was created a papal chamberlain of the pontifical 
household of Pope Pius XI, who conferred upon him the 
title of monsignor, and he was chancellor of the Dallas 
diocese when he was elevated to the rank of Bishop of Olba. 
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Announcement of his elevation to bishop was made April 
26, 1942, by Archbishop Amleta Giovanni Cigognini, papal 
delegate. 
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Banner Agricultural County 


Cooke County’s transition from a cattle raising to an 
agricultural section of the Red River valley was nearly com- 
plete in 1900, when the number of farms had increased to 
3,507 from 1,857 in 1890. In 1900 there were 1,705 farm 
owners and 1,508 tenants, and the population of the county 
reached its all-time high of 27,495. 

Whereas there were only 36,091 acres of Cooke County 
land planted to cotton in 1890, the total had reached 108,- 
372 acres by 1925. Cotton reached its peak in 1912 when 
37,624 bales were produced. At the peak of the cotton boom, 
twenty-three gins were operated in the county. 

Cotton prices have fluctuated from the low of 5.7 cents in 
1931 as the depression continued, to 38.2 cents in 1919, the 
year after World War I. 

Whaley and Jones purchased the first herd of registered 
Hereford cattle in the county, owning Highland Prince, 
Corrector and Merry Jim among other bulls, in 1900 and 
several years that followed. 

The Cross Timbers section of the county was a produc- 
tive area for fruit trees and such crops as tomatoes, water- 
melons and cantaloupes. 

Meanwhile, several rural communities of the county were 
showing considerable growth. Myra remained a very small 
community until 1900 when Sears and Bradford, land own- 
ers, visualized the establishment of a town at the present 
site of Myra, south of the Katy railroad tracks, and G. W. 
Aldridge, real estate agent, sold town lots. The name of the 
town was listed as Aldridge, and it 1s so recorded in the deed 
records of Cooke County, but the post office department re- 
fused to change the name of Myra. 

When lots were laid out south of the railroad, N. R. 
Schultz, who operated a grocery store, was named _post- 
master. He moved later to the Joe Fulton grocery store 
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building and still later to the south on Fannin Street. W. A. 
Hoskins served as postmaster for twenty-two years from 1906 
to 1928. 

The first school was built in 1900 in the southwest part 
of town, and replaced by a new brick building on the east 
side of town in 1912. This building still is being used for 
school purposes. 

Two lumber yards were built in 1900 by Waples-Painter 
Company of Gainesville and by G. E. Dolby. Waples-Painter 
Company bought out its competitor and maintained the yard 
for a number of years. Managers included Earl Rubush, 
A. O. Clack, A. B. Crawford and John Blanton. 

The Methodist church was organized the first year the 
town was established, the congregation worshipping in the 
Baptist church until the members built their own edifice 
in 1904-1905. Following the disastrous storm in April, 1945, 
which destroyed the church, it was rebuilt the next year in 
the same location in the west part of town. 

The village of Hood realized its greatest growth about 
1900, when a Methodist church was built and dedicated by 
the Rev. George Sexton, presiding elder. There were several 
stores in the community at that time. 

A Missionary Baptist congregation was organized at 
Burns City about 1900 and met in the school building. New 
Hope Baptist church south of Burns City near the New 
Hope cemetery moved to town in 1900, and a church build- 
ing was erected. 

In the Sivells Bend community, Dr. S. A. Greever built 
a two-story store building on the prairie and operated the 
store until he retired and moved to Gainesville in 1919. The 
second floor of the building was occupied by the Masonic 
lodge. 

Gene Austin is a Cooke County native who has had an 
outstanding career in the theatrical world. He was born 
Gene Lucas, son of Nova J. and Belle Harrell Lucas, June 
24, 1900, in a house located where J. C. Wooldridge Lum- 
ber Company now stands in Gainesville. He went to Min- 
den, Louisiana where he grew up and took his stepfather’s 
surname, Austin. He came back to Gainesville in 1918 when 
his father operated a restaurant in the 100 block on West 
Elm street and was known as the “Hamburger King.” Gaines- 
ville automobiles and buggies stopped traffic several nights 
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as young Austin played the piano and sang at his father’s 
emporium. He began making phonograph records in 1923, 
and in 1928 his “My Blue Heaven” number sold more than 
a million copies, then an all-time record for a single selec- 
tion. He is also composer of many other popular songs. In 
1932 he made his debut in the movies and has been featured 
on radio programs. In 1939 he became associated with Billy 
Wehle in a tented musical comedy show, which spent the 
winter in Gainesville and opened in 1940 during the Circus 
Roundup. After one season on the road, he made his first 
Western movie, which had its premiere in Gainesville, and 
he has since been active in motion pictures, on the stage 
and in radio. 

A Gainesville native who became famous in the world 
of sports was Charles Paddock, born August 11, 1900, in 
the residence at 326 South Denton Street, later owned and 
occupied by Mrs. Annie Scott and family. His father was 
C. H. Paddock, who was Santa Fe station agent for several 
years and later manager of the Lindsay Hotel. His mother 
was Lulu Robinson, a sister of Mrs. J. H. Garnett. Because 
of young Charles’ frail health, the family moved to Calt- 
fornia when he was a small boy and he was educated in Pasa- 
dena Polytechnic School, Pasadena High School, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and the University of Paris. 
As a college athlete he became Western, national and inter- 
national short-distance running champion from 1915 to 
1920, and earned the title “the fastest human alive’ by 
setting world’s records in all the short distances. In 1920 he 
entered the newspaper business and later also produced 
motion pictures and made lecture tours. As a captain in the 
U. S. Marines he lost his life in an airplane crash near Sitka, 
pxadska,. | uly 215 19435. 

A smallpox epidemic in 1900 caused the county com- 
missioners to employ Dr. C. R. Johnson as county physician. 
Four acres of land were rented south of the city for a pest- 
house 

Citizens of Gainesville voted $5,000 in paving and sewer 
bonds in 1900, and a city engineer was named for the first 
time. The old iron bridge on East California Street spanning 
Pecan Creek was getting in bad repair, and a new bridge 
was constructed. : 

J. T. Leonard was elected mayor of Gainesville in April, 
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1901, starting the longest and one of the most progressive 
administrations the city had known. Mr. Leonard was re- 
elected three times, being the only mayor who has served 
eight consecutive years in office. 

The Daily Messenger was a new newspaper in Gaines- 
in 1901, J. K. Rudolph being editor and proprietor, and 
Paul Gallia, his brother-in-law, business manager. ‘Iwo years 
later the Messenger was absorbed by the Register. 

The first football club was organized in Gainesville by 
George J. Carroll in 1901. He had played the game while 
living at Galveston, and interested local youths in the sport 
when he moved here. Among the members of the first foot- 
ball squad were Will and Claire Wesley, Harry Lee Cone, 
Harry Seyler, Preston Wooldridge and others. ‘The team prac- 
ticed on graveled streets at the southeast corner of the court- 
house square, and played their games at Kanetiso Park. Laced 
jackets, jerseys, nose guards, and shin guards were standard 
equipment, but there were no shoulder pads or headgear. 

The Gainesville Gun Club was another sporting group 
of the early 1900's. Charley Smith was manager. Members 
included H. Manderfield, N. N. Edwards, John King, Henry 
Bertram, Ov FF) Haley, Edgaryfurner, 7." AY Smita 
Kennerly,G) He Smith, /1."5:"Cannon, J.’ D° Leeper s@aise 
Eppinger, Kay Halsell, W. W. McDowell, R. S. Burrage, 
Will Avery, H. H. Haines, A. H. Richter, George Richter, 
Hardin Smith, H. R. Eldridge and Dr. C. R. Johnson. 

In July, 1901, the street car line was discontinued. The 


mules were sold to the British army for use in the Boer War. 


in Africa, and the tracks were removed from the streets. The 
mules brought $65.50 each. One of the cars was purchased 
by the McChesney Bit and Spur Company and used for a 
workshop on Rice Avenue. A. A. Graham, who worked for 
the company from 1892 until it went out of business, and 
who helped take up the tracks, used one of the cars for a 
storm cellar at his home on Haight Street. A third car was 
moved to the county farm west of Gainesville. 

At the turn of the century, street fairs became popular. 
L. B. Lindsay was president, J. I. Leonard, secretary, and 
H. S. Scheline, treasurer, of the Street Fair Association. The 
first show was held October 16-20, 1901, and the second Oc- 
tober 14-18 the following year. ‘The Parker Amusement 
Company furnished the entertainment features, and there 
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were street parades and exhibits in the store buildings. In 
the parades, merchants entered elaborate floats and dec- 
orated carriages, and uniformed bodies such as Knights 
Templar, Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Woodmen of 
the World, Maccabees, Elks and other fraternal orders, had 
uniformed marching units. The last street fair was held in 
1904, but in 1905 the Gainesville Poultry Association held 
a show on November 16-18. Charles Stevens was president; 
Frank Pitman, vice president; and Sam J. Harting, secre- 
tary. 

On October 10, 1901, Belle Moon chapter, Order of 
Eastern Star, was organized, honoring the Gainesville 
woman who had been grand matron of ‘Texas. First worthy 
matron was Mrs. Jennie ‘Thompson, who was still living in 
Hereford, ‘Texas, when Cooke County’s centennial was ob- 
served. Dr. R. H. Bailey was first worthy patron. Charter 
members of the lodge were Mmes. Mary Seaman, Ione Gil- 
bert, Laura Rubey, Naomi Morgan, Sadie Wright, Jennie 
‘Thompson, Mary Barnes, Louisa Saddler, Leona Bean, Mary 
Gilbert, Kate Atchison, Lily Fox, Nineth Shirley, Mary B. 
Tims, William Seaman, Wilson A. Gilbert and R. W. King, 
Misses Jessie Morris and Ethel Cox and Dr. Bailey. 


Another era in the Cooke County school system extended 
from 1901 until 1917, when the first consolidation was 
effected. For the 1901-1902 terms, there were eighty-three 
one-teacher schools, four two-teacher schools, and three 
three-teacher schools, the latter independent districts. With 
100 white and seven colored teachers on the payroll that 
year, it was the greatest number of instructors employed any 
year in Cooke County. During the next seventeen years, only 
one new school district was created and five schools were 
abandoned, two of them for colored children. 

Callisburg had a brief boom in 1902, when first ef- 
forts were made to build an electric interurban line between 
Gainesville and Sherman. The movement resulted in the 
building of a dump by John King from Gainesville east 
through Callisburg to the Grayson County line, but the in- 
terurban was not realized. F. L. Thrasher was one of the 
citizens of the community who worked on the dump. He 
recalled in later years that a number of persons became in- 
terested in sites for business buildings at Callisburg. By 
1905, the movement had been dissipated. 
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A county-wide prohibition election was held again in 
1902, and once more the prohibitionists were defeated, the 
totals being 2,086 for prohibition of intoxicating liquors 
and 2,454 against the proposal. 

Incorporation of the Valley View school district was 
voted on June 7, 1902, by a count of 61 to 1, and $10,000 
in bonds was voted for a school building. The building was 
erected in 1902-03, a two-story brick structure, which was 
used until 1938, when it gave way to the present school 
plant. 

. T. Leonard, who had waged an editorial campaign 
for a city park almost from the time he established the Daily 
Register, saw his dream about to be realized on August 12, 
1902, when the city council authorized the mayor to appoint 
a committee to select a park site. Named to the committee 
were James Beattie, C. O. Turner and M. B. Cheaney, with 
the mayor as ex-officio member. 

At the first council meeting in September, the com- 
mittee recommended a 20-acre site belonging to D. L. Paint- 
er, on the east bank of Elm Creek at the west end of Cali- 
fornia Street, where a dam across the stream had been built 
to provide a city water reservoir. The tract was bought for 
$5,000 with a $1,500 down payment, and the park was first 
known as Painter Park. This designation was later with- 
drawn and the beautyplace known as City Park until it was 
named for Mr. Leonard more than twenty years later. Mr. 
Leonard carried on a financial campaign through his news- 


paper for funds to build a pavilion, and flower beds were 


set out under his direction. 

Four Sisters of Notre Dame arrived in Gainesville, 
August 27, 1902, to take over operation of St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic School. In September, there were thirty-two students 
registered. 

Rural mail service out of the Gainesville post office was 
instituted December 1 under the direction of Postmaster 
J. L. Hickson. First carriers were Samuel Stone, Route 1; 
J. L. Barlow, Route 2; George P. Morris, Route 3; and 
J. W. Sarles, Route 4. 

Previously there had been star routes which were con- 
tracted to individuals by the Post Office Department, and 
mail carried from one town to another. Out of Gainesville, 
star routes were operated to Rosston, Hood, Sivells Bend, 
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Callisburg, Dexter and Burns City. Other star routes ran 
from Valley View, Woodbine, Muenster, Myra and Lindsay 
to nearby rural communities. 

Four years after the first motor vehicle was driven over 
Texas roads in 1899, the first automobile came to Gaines- 
ville in 1903, ignominously pulled into town by a team of 
Valley View horses. That first motor vehicle to grace the 
streets of Gainesville was a one-cylinder Olds which Dr. 
C. ‘T. Hughes purchased for his son, Roy, then 15 years of 
age. The car, with a lever across the driver’s lap for steering 
purposes, had been owned by a McKinney banker who 
offered it for sale in a Dallas News advertisement. Dr. 
Hughes went to McKinney, inspected the car and paid $375 
for it, delivered in Gainesville. The McKinney banker em- 
ployed two men to drive it to this city. They started early in 
the morning and reached Valley View by nightfall, but 
could proceed no further. Anxious to fulfill their obliga- 
tion, they hired a team of horses to bring the car to town, 
and aroused the Hughes household in the middle of the 
night to announce delivery. 

The town was agog over the new mechanical vehicle. 
Roy Hughes, his chum, Oscar Gilcreest, and their mechani- 
cally-inclined friends, G. L. and Joe Mitchell, tinkered with 
the car, making many adjustments. The car had its good 
points, but it also posed problems and difficulties. When 
Miss Ruby Hughes, the owner’s sister, decided she wanted 
to learn to drive, she ran the car into a tree and was pitched 
over the dashboard into a mud puddle, ruining a new silk 
dress. Frequently the car had to be stopped when drivers of 
buggies, phaetons and wagons yelled, “Stop that thing,’ so 
they might drive their horses and mules safely past the 
“mechanical monster.” 

Roy Hughes went to Vanderbilt University to study 
medicine and disposed of the car to Stogie Mitchell. ‘The 
latter recalled that Zeke Myers took the machine to the San- 
ta Fe roundhouse to repair it, some years later, and ulti- 
mately it was consigned to the junk pile. 

Discovery of oil in the Spindletop area in 1901 greatly 
stimulated popular interest in this new form of transporta- 
tion. Bass & Harbour Furniture Store in Gainesville gave 
away an automobile as a business stimulus shortly after Dr. 
Hughes’ acquisition of the first car. T. R. H. Smith, an ofh- 
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cial of the newly-organized German-American Bank, re- 
ceived the prize, and Sol Zacharias, Gainesville accountant, 
recalls he made the first trip with Mr. Smith down the old 
Denton road. 

Mr. Zacharias recalled meeting a farmer driving a mule 
hitched to a buggy, and the farmer later went to a local at- 
torney seeking to file a damage suit against the driver. The 
lawyer was George H. Culp, who explained to his prospec- 
tive client that the automobile had the same right of way 
on the roads as horse and mule-drawn vehicles, and no suit 
was filed. 

As was to be expected, an automobile agency was soon 
established. George Richter, who operated a bicycle shop, and 
Charles Chrisman, a mechanic, established one in the old 
Victory Hotel building on North Commerce Street in the 
middle of the 200 block on the east side. They were agents 
for Rambler cars, and their first customer was Nick Dieter 
of Lindsay, who purchased one of several cars which were 
delivered by rail. 

Mr. Richter later had the Buick agency and sold a four- 
cylinder car to Dr. Roy Hughes in 1908. Other early pur- 
chasers of Model F Buicks were J. D. Leeper, John L. Simp- 
son, I. R. H. Smith and John Ashlock. The latter operated 
his car as the first motorized taxicab in Gainesville. 

G. A. Bischoff, who had enjoyed a good business as a 
carriage builder in the building at Main and Rusk streets 
now owned by Dr. H. O. Kinne, was the first Maxwell car 
owner and had the company agency. He later disposed of 
the agency to W. L. Greenhill, who had been the M. K. T. 
Railroad agent. 

William McKemie had a Jewel electric car in the early 
days, and Oscar Gilcreest owned the first motorcycle, about 
1906 or 1907. 

Others among the early models owned by Gainesville 
people included a Faris-Dumont, of French manufacture, 
by J. Z. Keel; a Marion, which Col. M. P. Kelley purchased 
about 1909; a Brush, owned by Dr. C. R. Johnson; and 
White Steamers, bought by J. C. Wooldridge and J. T. Ed- ~ 
wards from H. W. Stark, who had the agency. 

Dr. J. E. Gilcreest owned the first Ford car in Gaines- 
ville, and J. C. Whaley bought the first T-model, in 1909. 

The People’s Home Telephone Company was granted a 
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county franchise to use the roads for erection of telephone 
poles and stringing lines across the county in 1903, and the 
company started business in Valley View and Gainesville. 
Since Gainesville had a competing company, the Peoples 
Home ‘Telephone Company service was designated as the 
“new” telephone and the earlier established service as the 
“old” telephone. To cover the city with telephones, busi- 
ness establishments were required to subscribe to both com- 
panies’ services. 

The county offices were keeping up with the times, for 
county records were typed for the first time on June 30, 
1903. Previous records of the county for fifty-four years had 
been handwritten. 

_ When the Rev. A. B. Ingram was pastor of Gainesville’s 
First Baptist church, he started a mission Sunday School in 
East Gainesville. As the work flourished, Grand Avenue 
Baptist church came into being, on April 19, 1903, the name 
being suggested by George Ball at a prayer meeting. 

The Rev. W. P. Grow, who had been assistant pastor at 
First church was the first pastor of the new church, and fifty- 
eight charter members were enrolled, including thirty mem- 
bers from First church. The congregation worshipped in a 
frame building erected on a lot furnished by Judge J. M. 
Lindsay until 1918, when a brick church edifice was erected. 


Charter members of the church were A. J. Boots, Mrs. 
Ollie Boots, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Blackwell, J. W. Collier, 
Milton Dickerman, Mrs. Callie Dickerman, Julia Dicker- 
man, W. S. Douglas, G. P. Elliott, Robert Galatian, Mrs. 
Eva Galatian, Mrs. Eva Gaylor, Miss Patricia Gaylor, the 
Rev. W. P. Grow, W. A. Higgins, Mrs. W. A. Higgins, Miss. 
Cora Higgins, Mrs. D. M. Higgins, Miss Efhe Huggins, Miss 
Ollie Haynes, Miss Edna Kennon, Mrs. Sarah Kennon, Sal- 
lie Lanius, Charles Hollie, Glennie and Connie Landrum, 
Eugene Martin, Mrs. Clara Martin, Frank Minnis, Mrs. 
Edna Minnis, Jennie Minnis, Mrs. Martha Matthews, Sterl- 
ing Matthews, H. M. Maddox, Mrs. H. M. Maddox, Miss. 
Jessie Norman, Miss Grace Patrick, W. G. Rogers, Mrs. Belle 
Rogers, Mrs. Riddle, Miss Ethel Thayer, E. L. Tibbals, Mrs. 
Alice Tibbals, J. H. Williamson, Martie Williamson, J. C. 
Williamson, Miss Cora Merritt, Mrs. Lizzie Phillips, Mrs. 
Retta Rudolph, Mrs. Lula Robinson, Mrs. Lula Mowrey, 
Miss Memphis Bryan and Dewitt Bryant. 
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The first city library in Gainesville was opened in what 
is now known as the Howard Simmons Building on North 
Dixon Street, in 1903. The XLI Club presented a nucleus of 
400 books to start the circulation. Mrs. Sue McKemie was 
one of the first volunteers to keep the library open one day 
a week. As its popularity grew, the books were made availa- 
ble each afternoon, with a number of persons serving as 
volunteer librarians. Several years later, the library was 
moved to a room in the city hall, where membership re- 
quired the payment of a small fee. Miss Gertha Lockard, 
who later moved to Washington, D. C., to work for the gov- 
ernment, was the first paid librarian. 

Taking office as county attorney of Cooke County in 
1903, was a young lawyer who was destined to become a 
member of Congress and a federal judge in later years. He 
was Robert Ewing Thomason, a native of Shelbyville, ‘Ten- 
nessee, who came to Cooke County with his parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ben R. Thomason, when he was one year old. ‘The 
family located at Era in southwest Cooke County. He was 
eraduated from Southwestern University at Georgetown, 
and the law school of the University of Texas. He served 
four years as county attorney of Cooke County, from 1903 
to 1907, and moved to FEF] Paso in 1911. He served as a mem- 
ber of the state legislature from El] Paso for four years, 
being unanimously chosen speaker of the house of the 36th 
Legislature. From 1927 to 1931 he was mayor of El Paso, and 
then was elected to Congress from the 16th district of ‘Texas. 
During World War II he was second ranking member of 
the military committee of the House, and played an import- 
ant part in the shaping of the military policy of the nation. 

On April 24, 1947, Congressman Thomason was nomi- 
nated by President Truman to be judge of the federal dis- 
trict court for the Western Texas district, succeeding Judge 
Charles A. Boynton of El Paso, retired. Subsequently con- 
firmed by the United States Senate for the post, he retired 
from Congress to assume the bench. 

Serving as adjutant general of Texas from June 1, 1903, 


to November 27, 1907, was John A. Hulen, a native of Cen- _ 


tralia, Missouri, who came to Gainesville in 1873 with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hulen. He was educated in 
Gainesville public schools and Staunton and Marmaduke 
military academies. He married Miss Frankie Race of 
Gainesville. 
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He engaged in the insurance business here until 1898, 
when he served as major of the First Texas Cavalry, U. S. 
Volunteers, during the Spanish-American War, and was 
mustered out a lieutenant colonel. In the Philippine insur- 
rection he served as a captain of the 33rd U. S. Volunteers. 
In 1903 he was appointed city passenger agent of the Frisco 
Lines in Houston, and in 1908 commercial agent of the Rock 
Island. ‘The following year he was general agent of the Rock 
Island-Frisco lines; in 1910 he was general freight and _pas- 
senger agent of the Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway Com- 
pany. He went into active duty as a brigadier general of the 
Texas National Guard on May 1, 1916, and was promoted 
to major general in 1920. During World War I he was a 
brigadier general, commanding the 2nd Infantry Brigade 
of the 36th Division. 


Returning to civilian life, Gen. Hulen was elected presi- 
dent and receiver of the Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway 
Company in 1919, and was appointed traffic manager of the 
Fort Worth & Denver in 1920. In 1941, Gen. Hulen re- 
turned to be honorary ringmaster of Gainesville Community 
Circus for the opening of its season and to win the acclaim 
of his hometown citizens. 

The Rebecca Crockett chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was organized in Gainesville in 1903. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. ‘Tom N. Bosson, the initial 
meeting was held June 25, 1903, in her home at 311 Church 
Street, and she was elected first regent. Vice regent was Mrs. 
C. Newcomb Stevens, an aunt of Mrs. J. W. Gladney and in 
whose home Mrs. Gladney was reared. The secretary was 
Mrs. Olive Hudson Hughes, mother of Maury Hughes, Dal- 
las attorney. The corresponding secretary was Miss Cora 
Sherwood. 

The chapter placed in Leonard Park on February 15, 
1908, a cannon obtained through the interest of Gen. John 
A. Hulen, and trees have been planted by the chapter to 
mark the avenue to the cemetery. The group also sponsored 
an historical project, tracing the history of all burial grounds 
in the county to 1850. 

It has long been the custom of the chapter to present a 
gift of money to the student of American history in Gaines- 
ville High School who makes the highest grade for the 
school term. The highest ranking American history student 
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at junior high school similarly is recognized. 

A decline in the liquor industry in Gainesville and 
Cooke County began in 1903 under local option, although 
county-wide prohibition was not to come along until seven 
years later. ‘The exodus of liquor dealers brought such a 
decline in population that in 1910 Gainesville had the first 
and only decline in a decennial federal population figure 
in its history. Gainesville not only had many saloons where 
liquors were sold, but wholesale establishments as well. An- 
heuser-Busch Company operated in the two-story brick 
building just east of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas freight de- 
pot on East California Street. Saloons of those days had 
fancy names, among them Tivoli Hall, Grand Central, the 
Fashion, ‘Tennessee, Anchor, Red River, Acme, Saint James, 
Santa Fe, White Owl, Rio Grande, B. I. T., Board of ‘Trade 
and Lindsay Hotel and Gem Theatre bars. 

Valley View had quite a boom in 1903 when six brick 
business buildings were erected and rural free mail delivery 
was started out of the post office. The Citizens Bank was 
started that year, and a newspaper, The News, began publi- 
cation the following year. 

Gainesville’s Commercial Club raised $40,000 in 1904 
to assist in financing the extension of Texas and Pacific 
Railroad from Whitesboro to Gainesville, but the enter- 
prise was never realized. 

A $20,000 bond issue for the erection of a new city hall 
in Gainesville was voted in 1904, the issue carrying by a 
vote of 228 to 58. The building was erected and it was first. 
occupied by city offices on February 7, 1906. 

Gainesville’s two Knights of Pythias lodges, Trinity 
lodge, created in 1880, and Les Patrick lodge, formed in 
1900, were merged July 23, 1904, under the name Trinity 
Patrick Lodge No. 7. A joint committee of the two lodges, 
composed of N. C. Snider, Paul Gallia, J. H. Caldwell, 
H. S. Scheline, W. A. Barker and C. O. Turner, worked out 
details for the merger. A. Hankins was the first chancellor 
commander of the combined fraternal body. 

Elaborate: receptions were popular events of the early 
1900’s, and the homes of Mrs. J. L. Simpson, Mrs. J. W. 
Blanton, Mrs. J. D. Leeper, Mrs. C. C. Walker and others 
were scenes of these events. 
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Whist and bid euchre were the popular card games. 
There were clubs of devotees of each of these games. 

Those were the days, too, of elaborate and extensive 
newspaper reports of social events. A vivid word picture of 
a typical large reception of the period concerned the Christ- 
mas reception given by Mrs. Jeptha W. Blanton on Tuesday, 
December 20, 1904. It was reported in detail in the Hespe- 
rian next day as follows: 

“The appointments of the reception suite had a certain 
tone that sweetly suggested the holiday season. The hall 
with its hangings and coverings of oriental stuff, mission 
furniture and walls of trailing bamboo; was lighted with a 
shower electrolier with red drawn lights, the richness of 
them being supplemented by Pompeliian tapers mounted in 
white and colored red with white love knots tied to the 
sides. 

“In the recesses of a Louis XIV corner, canopied in a 
bamboo Yeddo lamp, Miss Margaret Blanton and Miss Marie 
Smith handed each guest a white velour box monogramed 
and encasing fruit cake and a ‘wish for Santa Claus.’ ”’ 

“The costumes of these winsome maids were of carmen 
red silk pleated with waist draperies of French lace and 
wide sashes of satin. Their hair was arranged in curls and 
tied with ribbon. 

“The receiving line was graced by Mrs. Blanton, with 
Mrs. Lura Potts of Dallas as honoree, Mrs. C. L. Potter, Mrs. 
C. R. Smith, Mrs. C. C. Walker and Mrs. Wilson to the 
right. 

“In the room of red-green settings, new fibre rush fur- 
niture and walls of moire, the paramount decoration was a 
gracefully posed Christmas tree hung in the brightest and 
daintiest of gifts and lighted in red and green, while the 
base of it all rose from a bank of eastern plants and mistle- 
toe. To the edge of the crepe drop-ceiling a continuous line 
of bamboo was fixed with a ‘once and a while’ fall of a 
picture and the upper portion of the mantle, while lower 
down, tall vases with many carnations lit up the massive pile 
of moss and southern green and hid the antique oak and 
handsome carving. The arch that introduced the music room 
seemed to groan under its dress of bamboo and the chain 
of stars ‘like unto the star of Bethlehem’ added a softness to 
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which the white of many lilies struck a harmonious chord 
that the song and story of the season rings. 

“To the right of the portal were Mmes. Charles Rives, 
William Staniforth, W. L. Blanton, H. H. Haines and R. J. 
Timmis. ‘The scheme here was along Japanese lines with 
tapestry wall, mahogany furniture, leather mounted divan 
and Steinway piano with a setting of oriental lanterns and 
ropes of red diagonally caught and tied in huge bunches of 
bamboo. 

“Under a canopy of bamboo with the reddest of au- 
tumn’s blossoms and finished in beauty by a huge Christ- 
mas ball of red, Mrs. Will McKemie and Mrs. C. C. Cooper 
ladled syllabub from an Italian bow! set in a deep wreath 
of glowing holly and gave bits of fruit cake tied with rib- 
bons of red. From the punch room Mrs. N. C. Snider asked 
the guests to the dinner room, where imported curtains and 
vieux rose and green draperies and floor coverings and old 
oak woods beautifully harmonized with the heavy red light- 
ing and a vast amount of draped moss and bamboo. Mrs. 
R. N. Edwards and Mrs. J. R. M. Patterson talked with the 
guests while a luncheon of chocolate in Marie Antoinette 
cups, chicken salad in the heart of red apples, olives and 
wafers, all set on plates with holly fixed around and bon- 
bons of red were served.” 

Among the younger social set of the period were Misses 
Thyrza Callaway, mah Hulen, Mary Eccles, Gertrude 
King, Miriam Blanton, Bonnie and Jesse Criss, Mamie Rose, 
Annie Allen, Orlean Scott, Mary Lee Garrett, Pauline Glad-. 
ney and Emma Gilcreest; Messrs. Frank and Newsome 
Dougherty, Carlyle Potter, Charles Scott, Maurice Hughes, 
Henry Eldridge, Eugene Edwards, Oscar Gilcreest, Hugh 
Potter, Forest Hughes, Bonner Keel, Sherman Pyle, Erroll 
Lilly and Sid Staniforth. 

The elaborate dances of the day were given in the Elks 
lodge rooms, and by the end of the first decade of the 20th 
Century, Leonard Park came into popularity for evening 
dances during the summer months, the pavilion being ideal 
for the purpose. 

While the first motion picture, a flickering dancing girl 
on a screen, was shown in Gainesville in 1897, and Dante’s 
“Inferno” came along soon thereafter, motion picture 
theatres as such came into being in 1905, when the Har- 
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rison brothers established the Favorite on the east side of 
the courthouse square. 

Hoyt and Ruby Kirkpatrick operated the Happy Hour 
on the east side of the 100 block on North Dixon Street, and 
later operated the Majestic on the north side of the 100 
block of East California Street. Henry Bertram bought the 
Majestic, and the Kirkpatricks ran it for a year before they 
moved to Fort Smith, Arkansas, to continue in the amuse- 
ment business. 

Mr. Bertram built the Electric Park, the city’s first and 
only airdrome, at Lindsay and California streets, opposite 
the Turner Hotel, in 1909, following a fire which had des- 
troyed a skating rink on the same site. 

Sporting events had grown in interest and were better 
organized by 1905 when Dr. Charles R. Johnson took the 
lead in organizing and maintaining baseball and football 
clubs. What has been termed the first potent baseball club 
was started by Dr. Johnson. On the squad of diamond per- 
formers were Joe Conner, Louis Druke, Long John Harris, 
Jimmy Hancock, Wilmer Briscoe and others. WUE 

Shortly before this semi-pro outfit was organized, how- 
ever, Dr. Johnson had formed a couple of clubs here, called 
““Has-Beens” and the “Would-Be’s.” On the ‘“Has-Beens”’ 
were such stars as George Giddings, Early Lilly and Father 
Nolan. Needing a hurler to play the ‘““Would-Be’s,” the vete- 
rans picked up a kid hurler by the name of Roy Brazelton 
and a young battery mate, Jesse Loveless, and defeated the 
younger group, composed of Dick Head, Herbert Carter, 
Mike White and others. : 

The Gainesville Athletic Club football team, which went 
through the 1905 and 1906 seasons undefeated had in its 
lineup, Frank Roach, Tom Harris, ‘Tom Hickman, Gil Al- 
ley, J. M. Sawyers, Paul Reed, Edgar Ingram, Dock Culwell, 
Willett Hickman, Sidney Staniforth, Granville Jones, J. L. 
White and Cecil Burch, with Dr. Johnson as manager. 

During J. L. Hickman’s first term as postmaster, a new 
post office building was erected during 1905 and 1906 at 
California and Denton streets. Of white stone construction, 
this building has since served Gainesville. Previously, all 
post office locations had been rented buildings. 

First State Bank, long since the second oldest state bank 
in Texas, was chartered August 16, 1905, as state bank No. 
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11. The capital stock was $50,000, and stockholders were 
W. H. Eddleman of Fort Worth; Cicero Smith of Mineral 
Wells, who had the year previously established a private 
bank in the building at California and Commerce streets 
where Red River National Bank earlier had been located; 
A. T. Snoddy. who had been manager of the private bank; 
Dr. C. C. Walker; and J. C. Robertson. The latter two both 
were of Gainesville. First officers were Eddleman, president; 
Robertson, vice president; Snoddy, cashier; and W. C. Mc- 
Clendon, assistant cashier. 

Dr..R. H. Harrison and J. W. Downard bought control- 
ling interest in the bank on August 13, 1906, and Dr. Har- 
rison was made president; J. F. Morris, vice president; and 
Downard, cashier. Mr. Downard was made president in 1907 
and served until his death in 1934, when Frank Morris, Jr., 
assumed the presidency. Mr. Morris had been with the bank 
since June I, 1908. Claude Jones was vice president and 
William Lewie cashier in 1948. 

The Fairview Cemetery Association was organized Octo- 
ber 12, 1905, by ten women meeting at First Baptist church. 
Elected officers were Mrs. J. L. Simpson, president; Mrs. 
C. N. Stevens, vice president; Mrs. J. M. Lindsay, treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Roy ‘T. Potter, secretary. ‘The purpose of 
this new organization was to obtain contributions for beau- 
tifying the cemetery by creation of a permanent fund. Judge 
C. C. Potter was added to the board to invest the group’s 
money. 


At a meeting held February 1, 1906, at the Turner Hotel, 
the Cumberland and First Presbyterian churches were con- 
solidated, and the group used the Cumberland church on 
Dodson Street until the new church edifice was erected in 
1912. Participating in the conference at which the merger 
was effected were Edgar Van Slyke, David Calkins, E. B. 
Blanton and F. A. Tyler for First Presbyterian; and Charles 
P. Priddy, J. P. Brown, Dr. A. L. Bryan and F. D. Garrett 
for the Cumberland church. 


A fourth fair association was created in 1906 with J. Z. 
Keel as president and C. O. ‘Turner as secretary. ‘The new ~ 
fair grounds were at the north city limits fronting on Sum- 
mit Avenue at the end of Throckmorton Street. ‘There were 
race tracks, a grandstand, stables and several exhibit build- 
ings. The first fair at this location was held October 30 to 
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November 3, 1906. Parker Amusement Company furnished 
carnival attractions, the Gainesville band gave concerts, and 
Sen. Joseph W. Bailey was speaker at the fair held in 1908. 

The courthouse square had been the marketing place 
for fruits and vegetables since the early days of the commu- 
nity, but due to complaints that the square was being used 
by dealers other than growers, “doing an injustice to mer- 
chants who pay rent, and creating a public nuisance,’ the 
buying and selling of farm products on the courthouse 
square was prohibited in an order issued August 17, 1906. 

Recognition of the Associated Charities was given Octo- 
ber 23, 1906, when the court agreed to pay $50 per month 
to the agency during November, December, January and 
February of 1906-07. Mrs. J. D. Leeper was organizer and 
first chairman of the Associated Charities, Mrs. Blanche Ma- 
son was first secretary, and John McCarty was for many years 
investigator and distributor of relief to indigent families. 

A tragic tornado which swept through the Hemming 
community, fifteen miles southeast of Gainesville, near the 
Denton County line, on Saturday, April 27, 1907, wiped out 
all but one building, killed seven persons and marked the 
beginning of the decline of the flourishing little village 
which at the height of its growth numbered some 125 per- 
sons, had two stores, a gin, a school building and three 
churches. Killed in the tornado. was the community physi- 
cian, Dr. John C. Riley, 59, father of J. H. Riley of Gaines- 
ville; Willim R. Alexander, 16; Grover Bevers, 14; Leona 
Nell Wells, 10; Pettis and Painter Wilkins, 8 and 4 years; 
and Oma Boydston, 6. The only house left standing was the 
home of John Alexander, Sr., which was on a hill about 500 
yards south of the stores. 

Muenster citizens organized a second cooperative in 
1907 to operate the Muenster Telephone Company. At first 
there were fifty subscribers who paid 30 cents a month for 
service. The firm was incorporated in 1930 with G. H. Hell- 
man as president; J. M. Weinzapfel, vice president; W. T. 
Richter, treasurer; J. S. Horn, Jr., secretary and business 
manager; and Felix Becker, Henry Fette and J. H. Otto, 
directors. 


The office of county superintendent of schools had been 
created by law in 1887, but the question of whether the 
office should be established in a county was left to the dis- 
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cretion of the commissioners court. Up to 1907, the school 
affairs of Cooke County were in the hands of the county 
judge, but that year, a new law required a county superin- 
tendent in each county with 2,000 or more scholastics. Ac- 
cordingly, on July 15, 1907, the commissioners court ap- 
pointed E. N. Blackburn, a teacher in the county schools, 
as superintendent. In the next regular election, he was con- 
firmed by the electorate and served ten years. 

Most famous native of Cooke County in the amusement 
field is probably Gene Autry, who was born September 29, 
1908, in southeastern Cooke County near Tioga, the son of 
Delbert and Elnora Ozment Autry. Grandson of a Baptist 
minister, Gene was taught to sing in the church choir at 
five years of age. The family moved to a farm near Ravia, 
Oklahoma, where his mother died when he was a child. His 
first job was as a ballad singer with Field Bros. Marvelous 
Medicine show at $15 a week while he was in his teens. 
Graduated at 17 in 1925, he went to work as a railroad tele- 
erapher, and during a vacation went to New York seeking 
a job as a singer. Unsuccessful, he returned to the Sooner 
State to become Oklahoma’s Yodeling Cowboy on radio sta- 
tion KVOO in Tulsa. Still working for the railroad, he 
collaborated in song writing with dispatcher Jimmy Long, 
and his first success was “That Silver-Haired Daddy of 
Mine,” which had sold 5,000,000 copies by 1940. 

He appeared on the National Barn Dance, and his first 
motion picture appearance was in a square dance sequence 
of a Ken Maynard film in 1934. His first leading part was 
in a serial, ““The Phantom Empire,” and the first picture 
following the standard Autry pattern was “Tumbling Tum- 
bleweeds.”’ 

In 1937 and 1938 he made guest appearances with Eddie 
Cantor and Rudy Vallee on radio programs, and in 1939 was 
voted by exhibitors as the top-ranking cowboy movie star. 
He was listed among the first ten box office draws in the 
movies, and in 1941, the town of Berwyn, Oklahoma, pop- 
ulation 227, voted to change its name to Gene Autry. 

During World War II, Autry was in the army. Then 
in April, 1947, he formed his own producing company to 
make four feature pictures annually, the first of which were 
“Last Roundup” and “Strawberry Roan.” 


Gainesville’s Commercial Club, with N. W. Dunham as 
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secretary, was active again in 1908 in an effort to obtain 
an interurban line to Gainesville. The club raised $11,000 
by public subscription for the venture, but the line did not 
materialize. 

Cooke County’s agricultural booth at the State Fair in 
Dallas did bring honor and glory to the county, however, 
when it won first place over scores of competing counties, 
and Cooke County became known as the “banner agricul- 
tural county” of ‘Texas. 

With Dr. C. R. Johnson taking the lead in the move- 
ment, the city council was prevailed upon to approve Sun- 
day baseball in Gainesville, and a five-year lease on the city 
ball park was granted to Dr. Johnson and the baseball as- 
sociation. 

A city census taken in 1909 showed the population of 
Gainesville to be 11,408. An election was called to adopt a 
new city charter, but the issue was defeated at the polls, 
252 to 160. 

With the automobile becoming a fixture on the county 
scene, interest in all-weather roads was growing. Gaines- 
ville did the first hard-surfacing in the county in 1909 when 
California Street was paved with brick from the courthouse 
square to the railroads. Road district No. 1, consisting of 
Gainesville, Dye and Lindsay, voted a $100,000 bond issue 
for road improvement purposes the same year, and the bonds 
were issued August 1. The money was used to gravel roads 
east and west from Gainesville and the Denton road, via 
Rice Avenue, for a distance of seven miles. 

The State Firemen’s Association held its annual con- 
vention in Gainesville, May 11 to 14, 1909, and two weeks 
later, the Cooke County courthouse, erected in 1878, was 
destroyed by fire. . 

‘The commissioners court met May 31 to distribute coun- 
ty offices as follows: district and county courtrooms, in new 
city hall; county judge’s and superintendent’s offices, over 
F. E. Page & Co. dry goods store; sheriffs and justices of 
peace offices, over Lindsay National Bank; tax assessor and 
collector’s offices, in rear of First State Bank; county at- 
torney, at the city hall; and the county treasurer, at W. L. 
Woods’ Saddlery Shop. 

Acting quickly to replace the courthouse, Judge C. R. 
Pearman, county judge, went to Denton and Decatur in 
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August to study plans of courthouses in those cities. Com- 
missioners J. W. Thurman and A. J. Clack went to Okla- 
homa City, and Commissioners E. R. Ballard and F. L. Mc- 
Collum to Paris and Sherman. An election was called Au- 
gust 21 on a $125,000 bond issue, and the bonds were ap- 
proved October 16 by a vote of 1,113 to 972. Plans for the 
new building were approved April 19, 1910, and contract 
let May 17 to M. P. Kelley for $148,088. ‘he cornerstone 
was laid November | that year. 

The Commercial Club started agitation for an “auto 
stage line’? between Gainesville and Valley View, and in 
June, 1909, this service was started. Era later was added to 
the route. The fare was $1 round trip between Gainesville 
and Valley View, and $1.50 to Era and return. 

The Gainesville city fire department received its first 
hook and ladder wagon in 1909, and it served the fire de- 
partment as long as vehicles were horsedrawn, and then was 
made into a motor trailer when motor vehicles were first 
used as fire trucks. 

The police department had grown to seven men_ by 
1909, with John McCarty as chief; and Sid Loving, J. A. 
Shropshire, I. B. Wisner, John S. Caldwell, John Block and 
E. B. Reid, patro]men. 

Oldest agency rendering assistance to the farmers of 
Cooke County is the Texas A & M Extension Service, work- 
ing through a county agent. This program started in Cooke 
County in 1909, when P. P. Wilkins, agent for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, was stationed here to assist | 
farmers in improving their work methods and to encourage 
diversification. The county commissioners court appro- 
priated $1,450 annually, and the federal department paid 
the remainder of the program’s cost. 

Wilkins remained here until July 15, 1913, and then it 
was not until February 11, 1918, that the commissioners 
court approved the employment of a county agricultural 
agent. Named to the post here was B. O. ‘Tanner, on March 
11, 1918. John N. Reeves and ‘Thomas E. Hagan were other 
agents assigned in 1918 and 1919. None remained long at 
the post. J. R. Masterson was appointed agent on March 
1, 1919, and was here a year, concluding his services May 
ZAP AD 20, 

Several new organizations came into being in 1910 
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which were to play an important part in Gainesville in the 
years that followed. 

An athletic club known as Tri-Mu Club was organized 
in 1910 by E. S. Goodner, and it flourished for some six 
years. The club had a gymnasium, reading room, baths, 
YMCA and athletic clubs and a baseball team. Club rooms 
were on the second floor of the building at the southeast 
corner of the California and Denton streets intersection. 
Mr. Goodner was general chairman; G. B. Ellis, correspond- 
ing secretary; Will Rue, social; Houston Maupin, finance; 
Joe J. Fox, publicity; Earl Edwards, registrar; and George 
Murdo, physical director. ‘The club’s baseball team includ- 
ed Paul Huggins, Hodge Hood, Lyman Gould, Carl Chand- 
ler, Harris Rison, Ray Stacks, Clyde Bell, Frank Dustin, 
Frank Keel, Wayne Alderson and others. 

At a meeting June 25, 1910, a Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion was organized. The association was formed at a meeting 
of retail merchants held on the second floor of a building 
in the 300 block on East California Street, O. L. Rash being 
secretary. He had a number of years’ experience in credit 
work before he came to Gainesville. 

S. J. Kennerly was first president of the group, which 
sponsored as its first activity a balloon ascension and _ para- 
chute jump by a professional balloonist, on June 25, 1910, 
to draw crowds to Gainesville. The balloon ascended from 
the courthouse square and the parachutist landed safely on 
a vacant lot near the Waples-Painter Company, the event 
being witnessed by persons from all over the county. 

Mr. Rash sold his interest in the association on October 
I, 1915, to H. R. Shine, and went to San Antonio to engage 
in the real estate business. Mr. Shine remained as secretary 
until 1919, during which period J. O. Patterson and K. P. 
Belden were presidents of the association. 

Mr. Shine went to Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1919 to es- 
tablish a credit bureau, and E. N. Blackburn, who had re- 
tired as county superintendent of schools, became secretary. 

Muenster council No. 1459, Knights of Columbus, was 
organized January 16, 1910, with a charter membership of 
forty-five, meeting in the parish hall, until a building was 
purchased in March, 1913, to serve as its home. ‘This was 
used until the handsome brick building was erected in 
1935. 
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Royal Neighbors of America lodge was established in 
Gainesville in 1910, when a charter meeting was held March 
21 with twenty-two members in attendance. Mrs. Lizzie V. 
Hayes was the first oracle; Mrs. F. H. Leach, recorder; Mrs. 
Mary Crudgington, vice oracle; Mrs. Bessie Parker, chancel- 
lor; and Mrs. Emma Cassady and Mrs. George H. Cham- 
pion, marshals. A drill team of sixteen members was or- 
ganized soon after the lodge was started. The fraternal or- 
der has since been active in Gainesville. 

County-wide prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was voted May 28, the totals being 2,348, for and 
1,954 against. The final exodus of liquor merchants fol- 
lowed this election. 

Gainesville’s 1910 census was 7,624, a decline of 250 
from the 1900 total. The county census was 26,603, also a 
decline, from the peak figure of 27,495 in 1900. 

The farm values of Cooke County had increased from 
$10,179,000 in 1900 to $18,423,000 in 1910, and there were 
3,438 farms in 1910 as compared with 3,507 ten years earlier. 
Owners of farms had declined to 1,672, while the number 
of tenants had risen to 1,755. Cotton production for 1910 
was 27,412 bales. 

Col. M. P. Kelley assumed presidency of the Commercial 
Club in 1910, and the organization had its first woman sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. W. Funkhouser, who previously had been an 
assistant. A railway line southwest from Gainesville to 
Weatherford, was the principal objective that year. 

Purchase of a plot of ground for a market square was. 
approved by the Gainesville city council, September 6, 1910, 
the site being two and one-half blocks of land between 
Broadway and the Elm streets at Chestnut Street. The mer- 
chants of the city paid $2,000 toward the $5,500 cost of the 
tract. ‘Thus the movement of farmers’ marketing operations 
was finally transferred from the courthouse square to the 
market square, two blocks west and north of the court- 
house. 
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In an effort to improve the staple of cotton in Cooke 
County, the Gainesville Commercial Club, headed by C. C. 
Potter, in 1911 bought a carload of Mebane seed cotton 
which was distributed to the cotton growers. 

Miss Lizzie Thurman was the guiding light in another 
agricultural venture which was a forerunner of home de- 
monstration club work that came along a decade later. She 
organized girls’ tomato clubs, and the movement spread all 
over the county. These club girls became the leaders in 
home demonstration work a generation later. 

The Gainesville Water Company became heavily in- 
volved financially in 1911, and the city council worked out 
a contract under which it took over the water plant and 
system except the office building in the 300 block on East 
California Street. Mayor J. W. Puckett signed the contract, 
which resulted in the change of management on June 8. 
‘The council created a water commission to take over opera- 
tion of the water system. Members were M. W. Staniforth, 
Ward 1; F. H. Sherwood, Ward 2; J. A. Carr, Ward 3; E. L. 
Tibbals, Ward 4; and J. C. Whaley, Ward 5. 

Gainesville had its first salaried baseball club headed by 
Dr. Johnson, in 1911, and played in the Texas-Oklahoma 
League. Gainesville won the league title that year, defeating 
Denton in the last game of the season to cop the flag. ‘The 
game, so our informers tell us, almost ended in a riot when 
Gainesville was accused of slipping in a “‘rabbit’’ ball. A 
local hitter clubbed out a triple to bring in two runs and 
score a victory. Later, Denton authorities had the ball exa- 
mined at a hotel here but could never prove their conten- 
tion. 

The Tri-Mu Club baseball team was ‘in operation 
about this time, as were several other groups. They in- 
cluded the Elks, Bankers and other teams. Players in 
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this group included Frank Morris, Jr., Jap Coursey, Carlton 
McClendon, Ben Thomason, Sherman Pyle, Joe Leonard, 
Dan Zacharias and William ‘Tyler. 

Prior to 1911, members of the county commissioners 
court were ex-officio county school board members, but on 
July 11, 1911, the court, acting in compliance with Chapter 
26 of the Acts of the 32nd Legislature, appointed E. W. 
Gregory, Sam Briggs, John Flowers, E. M. Moss and R. A. 
McElrath as members of the first board. Mr. McElrath, in 
government service, declined to serve, and M. M. Duffy was 
named in his place. Mr. Moss, father of Hubert H. Moss, 
later county superintendent of schools, was chosen chairman, 
and E. N. Blackburn, county superintendent at that time, 
was named secretary. In 1912, the board was unchanged. 
John W. Flowers of Woodbine died early in 1913, and G. W. 
Baker of Woodbine was named in his place. 

In 1916, the board was composed of Sam Briggs, mem- 
ber at large and longtime county school teacher; E. W. Gre- 
gory, Precinct (i George A. Senor, Precinct 2; F. H. Dayton, 
Precinct 3; and M. M. Duffy, Precinct 4. Mr. Briggs was 
chosen chairman for that year. 

A Christian Science society was formed in Gainesville in 
1911 by W. H. Garmany, with twelve charter members in- 
cluding P. H. Lanius, J. E. Hayworth and Mrs. Clifford 
Johnson. Meetings were held for five or six years in the 
old People’s Telephone Company building on South Dixon 
Street, north of the county jail. As the society grew, it 
purchased the Mrs. J. H. Honeycutt property at Denton. 
and Elm streets, consisting of one large residence and two 
small cottages. The small buildings were removed and the 
residence remodeled to serve as a church building. About 
1922, the society became the First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, and the church building was dismantled and a church 
building erected in 1924. 

Gainesville’s post office began postal savings service to 
the public on September 1, 1911, when J. L. Hickson was 
postmaster. Parcel post was inaugurated July 1, 1913, when 
B. F. Mitchell was postmaster. 

The first Labor Day picnic was held September 4 of that 
year in City Park. The Labor Day parade formed on Lind- 
say Street with G. A. Bischoff as marshal. Miss Grace Boone 
was elected queen of the celebration as representative of the 
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Woodman of the World Lodge. Her attendants were Deva 
Hancock, Lizzie Brooks, Berdie Broadwell and Loma Fer- 
guson, and they rode in a decorated float drawn by a team 
of four mules. The Majestic Theatre band led the proces- 
sion, and there were numerous floats and uniformed bodies 
of labor unions. 

The Gainesville Ice Company won first place for the 
best float, decorated with large cakes of ice into which were 
frozen watermelons and other fruits and flowers. A speaking 
was held in the afternoon at the pavilion in the park, with 
the Rev. William M. Anderson of Dallas and W. S. Moore 
of Gainesville as speakers. ‘There were athletic contests dur- 
ing the afternoon and a fireworks display and a dance at 
night. 

These Labor Day celebrations were held each year 
through 1926, after which a new Cooke County Fair re- 
placed the Labor Day fete. 

Gainesville Ice Company took over Crystal Bottling 
Works on September 1, 1911, and began the manufacture 
of soft drinks in connection with its ice plant. The Crystal 
firm had been started in 1889 by Jake Swarz, who bottled 
“Lythia, Vichy, Ginger Ale’ and other drinks. F. M. Bent- 
ley owned the bottling plant when it was sold to Crystal. 
J. E. Ewald also operated a bottling plant in the early years 
of the 20th Century. The ice company was engaged in the 
coal business also for many years, but with the advent of 
natural gas, sales dwindled and the product was dropped 
in 1922, when coal was discontinued as a fuel for the plant’s 
boilers. 

Automobile races were features of the Cooke County 
Fair for a number of years, beginning in 1911, with local 
young men furnishing the cars and doing the driving. 
Among the race car drivers were H. L. Simpson, Carlton 
Beattie, Henry Armstrong, Erick Giles, Frank Morris, Jr., 
G. L. (Stogie) Mitchell, Eugene Farthing, Raymond King 
and others. 

J. I. Lonard was president of the fair in 1911, and Ancil 
H. Ross was secretary. In addition to the automobile races 
there were the usual exhibits and carnival attractions, many 
people coming to town for the week and “putting up” at 
hotels and wagon yards. 

It was a typical fall day, October 17, 1911, that Gaines- 
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ville and Cooke County citizens glimpsed the first airplane 
that flew over this section of the country. Shortly after 
11 a. m. a speck in the sky became visible in a northeasterly 
direction from Gainesville, and as it grew larger, the roar 
of its motor was heard. Piloted by Calvert P. Rogers, the 
odd-looking contraption was on a coast-to-coast flight, and 
before every citizen had an opportunity to see it, the ma- 
chine disappeared over the western horizon. It seems that 
Rogers, en route from Oklahoma to Fort Worth, was follow- 
ing the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad line, but at Whites- 
boro, he mistook the branch line leading to Wichita Falls 
through Gainesville for the main line into Fort Worth, re- 
sulting in his flight over this city. 

Railroad agents in the towns to the west were notified 
to signal Rogers so he would learn his mistake, and he 
landed at Bonita, where he was told he was off his course. 
He then returned to Gainesville, landing on what is now 
known as Santa Fe baseball diamond, south of the yards. 
Warned of his approach by the fire siren and industrial 
whistles, three thousand persons gathered by foot, chug- 
ging automobiles and buggies, to get a close-up of the ma- 
chine. 

They jostled Rogers, sought souvenirs from his plane, 
and wrote their names on the wings, as many other persons 
had done in other cities that the six-foot flier, tanned by his 
travels in the open cockpit in front of the wings, had visited 
en route. After obtaining fuel, Rogers left here for Fort 
Worth at 3:05 p. m., following the Santa Fe tracks, and 
landed in Cow Town at 4:16 p. m. 

A special train accompanying Rogers, which carried his 
wife and mother, a spare plane, repair parts, newspaper 
men, mechanics and photographers, went from Denison to 
Fort Worth via the Katy. 

One Gainesville man named his son, born the day the 
aviator arrived here, “Calvert Rogers.” The plane’s visit 
was the talk of the town for weeks. 

Meanwhile, a Gainesville young man, Fulcher Arm- 
strong, who built a test plane in the yard at the home of his ~ 
_ mother —who still resides at 311 South Clements Street 
—had Hensley Brothers ‘Transfer Service place his ship on 
a baggage wagon and haul it to a hill on the farm of Claud 
Owen, southeast of Gainesville. It was the highest point in 
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Cooke County, and there in the fall of 1912 he made a test 
flight and succeeded in piloting the plane a short distance. 
In the following year, the plane was carried by Armstrong 
and friends in the Labor Day parade. 

After World War I, Mr. Armstrong went to Wichita 
Falls, where for many years he has been actively engaged in 
commercial aviation and is known as one of the leaders in 
the industry in this section of the country. 


About the time the first airplane came to town, auto- 
mobile agencies were becoming more numerous in Gaines- 
ville and Cooke County. E. F. Ackley was the first Ford 
dealer, his garage being located at the southeast corner of 
the courthouse square where Bone Furniture Company is 
now located. Associated with him was his son, George. They 
came here from Greenville, Michigan, and sold their first 
car on June 5, 1912, to John Rominger, Gainesville ginner, 
who paid $576.90 for the vehicle, allowing the dealer a 40 
percent profit. 


Like the first car that came to Gainesville, the first Ford 
car was delayed. George Ackley went to Denton for it and 
drove back to Sanger, where it became stuck in the mud. He 
returned to Gainesville via Santa Fe, and went to Sanger 
for the car the next day. 


In 1912, Mr. Ackley moved to. North Dixon Street, where 
he operated ‘Texas Motor Company until his retirement in 
1940. In the meantime, Tom C. Cheaney Motor Company 
acquired the Ford agency in 1915. When Cheaney Brothers 
Livery Stable went out of business in favor of the auto- 
mobile industry, it was the last livery stable in Gainesville 
to quit business. Twenty years earlier, there had been seven 
livery stables, seven wagon yards and eleven blacksmith 
shops doing business in Gainesville. Rendered for taxation 
were 17,100 horses and 3,628 wagons and buggies. 


The Beattie brothers, Sam and Carlton, had the Hup- 
mobile agency in 1912 and sold several cars, including one 
to Raymond P. King. They recall that car sold for $750, 
with windshield, top and other accessories extra. 

W. L. Greenhill, who was for many years Katy ticket 
agent, entered into partnership with G. A. Bischoff in 1910 
to sell Overlands in the Bischoff Building. Later they moved 
the agency to the Leonard Building on East California 
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Street. It was succeeded by H. F. Smith, who also had a 
sporting goods store on the south side of the square. 

Band music took on a new emphasis in Gainesville in 
1912 when Joe Pineda came to town to be director of the 
Majestic Theatre and Electric Park band and orchestra. 
Members of his orchestra, of which he was pianist, were: 
J. L. Goben, Louie Herblin, Marvin Hill, Fred Culver, 
FE. J. Larsen, Ben Weaver, and Albert Herrmann. The band 
included these musicians plus Frank Morris, Jr., Auer Mor- 
ris, Tom Richter, Otto Kaden, Arthur Herrmann and 
others. 

Ernest Cunningham leased the Opera House in 1912 to 
serve as a motion picture theatre. 

A Young Mens Business League was suggested by Col. 
M. P. Kelly when he was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce (so-called for the first time in 1912) and the organi- 
zation was completed at a meeting on August 25. George 
C. Morris was president; Phil Hocker, first vice president; 
Sol F. Zacharias, second vice president; E. F. Kavanaugh, 
finance; Leo M. Keuhn, membership; and O. L. Rash, secre- 
tary. 

The first project was sponsoring of a street fair on Oc- 
tober 25 and 26, reviving a form of entertainment popular 
a decade earlier in the city. 

The Texas Utilities Corporation in 1912 purchased the 
electric power plant, which had operated under several 
names, including Merchants Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany and Gainesville Electric Company, and on July 29 of. 
that year sold it to ‘Texas Power and Light Company, a 
new corporation organized only a month earlier. Lon Geer, 
who had been plant engineer for several years, was made 
manager. He remained in that post until 1919. The plant 
then was located at Elm and Rusk streets, but a new plant 
on the site of the former Whaley Mill on Lindsay Street 
was built in 1914. 

The third oil test in Cooke County resulted from activity 
of Gainesville businessmen who organized the Dexter Oil 
and Gas Company of Gainesville. Ttom Wrenn of Wichita 
Falls was contracted to drill a well on the Hal Murrell farm 
in the Coesfield area, northeast of Gainesville, in 1912, but 
the well was abandoned because of no paying production, 

The late P. L. Tippit of Gainesville was the next ex- 
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plorer of the depths of the county. He drilled a well on the 
Ball ranch in the W. W. Howeth survey in 1915-18, four 
miles north of Myra and two miles north of Benfield’s sec- 
ond test on the Ball land. Mr. Tippit had a showing of 
oil and gas, but not in sufficient quantities to warrant com- 
pleting the well. 

‘The People’s Oil and Gas Company, owned by the Dawes 
Bros. of Chicago, which had served Gainesville with artifi- 
cial gas for many years, in 1912 obtained a fifty-year fran- 
chise for natural gas, and the firm’s name was changed to 
Gainesville Gas and Electric Company. 

The first pipeline was built to Gainesville from Bowie 
in 1913, and in 1918, a pipeline was built here from Fox, 
Oklahoma. The properties were sold to ‘Texas-Louisiana 
Power Company in 1928 and then were bought by the bond- 
holders in 1935. Volney W. Foster of Chicago was named 
president. Lone Star Gas Company bought the system in 
1940. W. E. Milne was manager under different regimes from 
1910 until his death in 1934. His widow, Mrs. Gertrude 
Milne, served until 1939, when B. O. Yeakley was made 
manager. 

The city of Gainesville built a new water plant on the 
east bank of Elm Creek on West California Street in 1912 
and drilled the first deep water well to the ‘Trinity sands at 
the plant the same year. | 

On Friday, June 13, 1913, Broadway Methodist church 
was destroyed by fire, and in 1914 the congregation erected 
a frame tabernacle on the property purchased at California 
Street and Grand Avenue, where a new church named 
Whaley Memorial Methodist, in honor of J. O. A. Whaley, 
was erected in 1914-15. 

The 1913 Cooke County Fair was headed by Hill Camp- 
bell as president; Fay Jones, vice president; O. L. Rash, sec- 
retary; and joe Boozer, treasurer. A five-day exposition was 
held September 16 to 21. 

Will Ross was president of the fair in 1914, last exposi- 
tion held at the Summit Avenue location. It was thirteen 
years later before another fair was organized. In June, 1915, 
the fair grounds went into court through foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, and the land was purchased November 7, 1916, by 
J. W. and Ancil Ross and H. L. Frasher. The tract involved 
Ad acres. 
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First building erected especially for theatrical purposes 
after the opera house built twenty years earlier was con- 
structed at the corner of California and Rusk streets in the 
fall of 1914, and the Majestic Theatre was opened January 
11, 1915, with Joe Honeycutt as manager. At that time, the 
Lyric was moved to the old Majestic Theatre location in the 
100 block on East California Street, and Guy Britton estab- 
lished the Isis ‘Theatre in the 300 block of East California 
Street. 

O. R. Anderson, employed in 1913, was the first high 
school football coach, and he served until he was elected 
superintendent three years later. Among his players were 
T. D. Mitchell, Merlin Mitchell, Addison Kendall and 
Yancey Culp. 

The charivari of the 19th Century was gone, and the 
tacky party, masquerade ball and lawn parties were waning 
in popularity. At the dances, the tango was introduced in 
1913, and the next few years the one-step, fox trot, Castle 
glide and pigeon walk were all the rage. 

After World War I, came the Rowanis Country Club 
and the Mecca Cafe Ballroom, where private and public 
dances were popular events, and semi-name orchestras were 
indispensable for a successful dance. 

- Parent-teacher associations in public schools were pre- 
ceded by mothers’ clubs, the first of which was organized in 
Gainesville at the South School in 1906 with Mrs. Sue Mc- 
Kemie as organizer and first president. Other officers were 
Mrs. Edmund McCaa, vice president; Mrs. M. W. Stani- 
forth, secretary; and Mrs. Sam King, treasurer. 

Mrs. J. P. Brown was first president of the North School 
club, and Mrs. C. R. Johnson at the East School. ‘The groups 
were reorganized as Parent-Teacher Associations in 1914. 

Through the efforts of Miss Lillian Gunter, city libra- 
rian, a gift of $15,000 was obtained in 1914 from the An- 
drew Carnegie Foundation for erection of a Carnegie li- 
brary which was built at Denton and Main streets. The 
building was opened Saturday, October 10, 1914, with be- 
tween 700 and 800 persons calling. Miss Gunter was assisted 
in receiving by XLI Club members. ‘The building had a large 
reading room, offices, an XLI Club room, an auditorium and 
storage rooms on its two floors. 

The city of Gainesville authorized the Texas Power & 
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Light Company to install 105 street lights at a council meet- 
ing held February 17, 1914; and in July the first auto fire 
truck, costing $3,450, was ordered. Three horses and a fire 
wagon were sold for $362.50. Riley Klepper was named 
driver of the first motorized fire truck. 

In an election held March 17, Precinct 1, which included 
Gainesville, Lindsay and Dye, a proposal to prohibit opera- 
tion of pool halls was defeated 540 to 371. 

W. D. Garnett was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1914 to 1916, and B. F. Johnson was secretary. 
Two big projects were realized during this period. The 
chamber subscribed $11,000 for purchase of land and to ap- 
ply on contruction of buildings for the State Training 
School for Girls east of the city, and $8,000 was subscribed 
for the Producers Refinery site, a plant being built that 
employed more than 100 persons. In 1915, a total of 1,000 
contestants participated in gardening and corn-growing con- 
tests, and a movement to obtain a county agent was started. 

The Lone Star Girls band was a new musical group in 
Gainesville in 1915, organized by Joe Pineda. Members of 
the band were Misses Nell Bertram, Ascha Dee Gibson, 
Lettie Phipps, Stella Leach, Virgie Mahan, Mamie Lash- 
met, Mabel Beckelman, Sallie Lou Massey, Minnie Wil- 
liams, Ruth Carter, Ora Williams, Capitola Johnson, Viola 
Massey and Mrs. Jake Stamm. The band was attractively 
uniformed and participated in a number of parades as well 
as playing for special events. 

The construction of a new county jail was authorized 
by the commissioners court on March 11, 1915, and the 
work was done by Southern Structural Steel Company at a 
contract price of $13,500. The jail was located at Dixon and. 
Pecan streets. " 

The same year, the court called a county-wide election 
and the citizens voted 685 to 606 for a tick eradication cam- 
paign. C. L. Smith and H. H. Hinton were named tick in- 
spectors. 

The court moved the county farm to a new location im 
September, 1915, purchasing the Phil S. Witherspoon prop- 
erty, south of the city on the old Denton road, adjacent to 
Kaden the Florist, for $6,500. Ten acres comprise the tract. 

In 1915, the Farm Labor Union was organized in many 
places for the purpose of assuring greater income for farm- 
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ers. Because of many failures, it was. dissolved, whereupon 
Muenster in 1922 formed it local organization, incorporated 
under the name of Farmers Marketing Association of Muen- 
ster. The association first handled eggs, cream, poultry, 
pecans, hides and other farm products, and later expanded 
to include grains and livestock. 

‘The automobile was an increasing traffic problem, and 
in 1915 the city council employed William G. Armstrong 
as traffic officer to “check speeds of motor vehicles on city 
streets.’ ‘The following year, “Drive to the right’ signs 
were set up. 

J. L. Hickson of Gainesville was nominated for lieuten- 
ant governor on the Republican ticket in 1916. 

A municipal swimming pool was built in City Park in 
1916 and opened to the public on August 11 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Mayor J. Z. Keel delivered the dedica- 
tory speech and punctuated his remarks with a somersault 
dive off a springboard. The board of control for the pool 
included H. W. Stark, president; Mrs. J. L. Simpson, vice 
president; J. M. Potter, secretary; and S. M. King, Mrs. 
D. L. Painter and Mrs. W. O. Davis, directors. 

The State Training School for Girls, three miles east of 
Gainesville, was created by the 33rd Legislature, which pro- 
vided for its supervision as an eleemosynary institution by 
the state board of control and appropriated an initial $25,- 
000 construction fund to be matched by organizations and 
the city adjacent to which it was to be located. ‘The Chamber 
of Commerce of Gainesville raised $6,000 by public sub- 
scription to purchase land from J. M. Lee of Gainesville 
and his son, C. H. Lee of Dallas, and an adjoining tract 
from J. H. Morris. It also obtained $5,000 to apply on con- 
struction. work. The school was awarded to Gainesville by 
virtue of the gift, and Patrick Henry, as chairman of the 
board of control, supervised the initial construction pro- 
eram. 

Ernest McAnelly of Dallas was architect for the buildings, 
and spent five months in the East viewing similiar institu- 
tions, before starting the plans. Contract for four dormitor- 
ies was let to Watson Construction Company on December 
28, 1915, the superintendents’s home having been com- 
pleted in the previous October. Mr. McAnelly died while 
the buildings were under construction, and one of the 
dormitories was named in his honor. 
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A well-known social welfare worker, Dr. Carrie Weaver 
Smith, was named superintendent of the school, and came 
here early in 1916. She addressed a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting in February to outline the purposes of the school. 

Opening date was September 6, 1916, and from that 
date the school’s history has been marked by various develop- 
ments having to do with the rehabilitation of delinquent 
girls, stressing character-building, formation of habits of self 
control and stability, a better understanding of spiritual 
values, and acquiring an ability to cope with present social 
conditions. 

Dr. Smith remained as head of the institution for nine 
years. Her resignation resulted from a difference of opinion 
between her and other leaders in social welfare work over 
policies of the institution. 

In the town of Lindsay, a new parochial school was 
erected in 1916 at a cost of $6,000. ‘The cornerstone was laid 
by Bishop Joseph Patrick Lynch of Dallas on March 25. 

During the period from 1915 to 1917, the Gainesville 
school board was confronted with a serious problem of con- 
gestion in elementary schools. Third and fourth grade class- 
es had to be taught in a frame building on North Taylor 
Street which later was moved to the East School campus. It 
was during this period that McMurray Elementary School 
was erected in the 800 block of South Grand and South 
Morris streets on a tract of land donated by J. Frank Mc- 
Murray, one-time superintendent of Gainesville schools. ‘The 
building was financed with water department profits. 

The University of Texas had been established in 1883, 
and early entered upon a campaign to encourage the organi- 
zation of high schools in Texas cities and towns. This work 
was taken over by the Department of Education in 1917, 
and in keeping with a nationwide movement, great em- 
phasis was placed on high school education in Texas. A 
system of inspection and accreditation of high schools was 
extended. 


The consolidation of schools which has resulted in the 
merging of seventy-one school districts of Cooke County 
into consolidated districts, was started on June 26, 1917, 
under the rural high school law of 1911. The county school 
board grouped Sycamore, Rocky Mound, Mount Gilead 
and Dexter districts to form Dexter Consolidated District 
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No. 3. A year later, Leo Consolidated District was formed 
by joining Live Oak and Shady Grove districts. 

In 1923, the legislature passed a consolidation law that 
required a vote of the people when districts were to be con- 
solidated, and this development retarded consolidation 
movements for several years. 


The year of 1917 marked the entrance of the United 
States into World War I, and Cooke County sent its quota 
of young men to service. “Two companies were recruited 
from the county. The first was known as the Gainesville 
Machine Gun Company of the 142nd Infantry, 36th Divi- 
sion, which was organized at the request of Gen. Hulen 
under the leadership of Capt. William H. Tyler; Lts. H. 
Clark Jennings, T. D. Mitchell, Jr., and Bert H. Davis, on 
June 15, 1917. This company was mustered into the Texas 
National Guard on July 28 of the same year, and on 
August 5 was federalized. The company drilled here for a 
month without uniforms or equipment and then went to 
Camp Bowie on September 6. It embarked for France, July 
17, 1918, arriving at St. Nazaire, July 31. The company 
participated in the battle of St. Etienne, in which occurred 
the deaths of two members, Ewell H. Hanna and Sam W. 
Tune, while twenty-five were wounded in various engage- 
ments. The company was mustered out of service on June 
ZO 1919: 

Full roster of the company from the time of its organi- 
vation until mustered out was as follows: 

Captains — William H. Tyler, Earl W. Whitney, Fred. 
J. Morris. 

Lieutenants — Bert H. Davis, T. D. Mitchell, Jr., H. 
Clark Jennings, James B. Herblin, Florence Jones, Sam J. 
Beattie, Louis Herblin, Robert Stacks, Hollie McCollum, 
Felix Ramer, Edward B. Shiddell, Oscar L. Baker, Ralph 
O. Beard, John A. Storey, Julian L. Henry, Ben J. Bean, 
D. T. Harkrider, Jr. 

Sergeants — Wiliam W. Emerson, George W. Fox, E. R. 
McDaniel, Roscoe L. Kile, Wade W. Pryor, Ben T. Rogers, 
William Parrish, Ralph E. Scott, Joe L. Wofford, Arthur 
M. Tubb, C. P. Ruwaldt, W. E. Griggs, James S. Bush, Guy 
F. Airey, Edwin M. Hill, Erdice E. Burns, John McNamara, 
Manley J. Corbett, Victor R. Johnson, James G. Allen, 
William C. Culp, Oscar H. Storey, Sam W. Tune. 
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Corporals — Charles C. Henderson, Cleo M. Emerson, 
Frank C. Dustin, Robert D. Rolls, R. M. Willis, John H. 
Tipps, Ira Brown, Jasper S. Stoops, Leonard F. West, 
Clement Bireline, James Spraggins, Charles E. Porter, Lee 
A. Wiggins, Robert Carr, Albert Tolbert, James L. Turner, 
Robert J. Harris, Luther Valentine, Perry Mulford, Obie C. 
Tidmore, Dallas Whaley, John Patrick. 


Privates — Clifford E. Anderson, William Baines, W. C. 
Blankenship, Sam R. Bingham, W. H. Briley, C. L. Brown, 
W. E. Beard, J. K. Berry, Jake Broadwell, Earl L. Bentley, 
Karl Branstad, William R. Coley, W. E. Clark, W. F. Camp- 
bell, H. A. Cherry, W. E. Carpenter, Carl Chandler, Dan 
Carroll, C. B. Chapman, L. G. Dickson, Milburn Dodson, 
L. H. Derickson, James P. Dufur, John L. Dixon, Foy 
Easley, Clyde Elliott, James N. Fairless, H. C. French, 
S. B. Franklin, Lacy O. Fleenor, Asa M. Findley, George 
Frysinger, Maurice Farquer, James E. Gilbert, Jacob Good- 
son, Leonard Gregory, William Griffin, Allen L. Gray, Char- 
lotte Greenwell, O. B. Horton, J. T. Hadaway, Addie A. 
Hays, Johnson Harper, H. J. Hand, Emery S. Horn, John 
Howerton, E. H. Hanna, George D. Haislet, Steve S. Hoover, 
William Hancock, Orville Hedrick, Walker H. Hart, Lewis 
E. Haley, John Harrison, Ernest B. Helsley, Philip T. Hale, 
Guy W. Jones, H. M. Kerr, Henry Kirchenbauer, David 
Kingsbury, Frank J. Klinek, Sam Kemplin, C. F. Lemons, 
George W. Lemons, E. L. Lark, J. T. Long, John M. Lang, 
Aubrey Ledbetter, George Mathews, Richard Melbourn, 
Ralph H. Miller, William Martin, H. L. Murphy, Thomas. 
H. Meals, W. O. Morris, Oley H. Maxey, Charles O. Myers, 
Hugh Martin, Lou Martin, Fred M. Martin, Lyle W. Mar- 
tin, John Martin, James Martin, John H. Moore, Frank 
A. Mann, James Muldoon, Lucian Mulford, Octavia Mc- 
Entire, O. G. McDaniel, Marvin McLarty, Charles D. Mac- 
key, Thomas H. Moon, Dock A. Morris, Albert H. Nichols, 
Joe K. Nutting, B. E. Olney, J. R. Ostrom, Rufus B. Over- 
lin, Rufus G. Padgett, William Pearson, Joe G. Peek, Staf- 
ford Prante, Ray C. Price, Conway Patterson, Jake J. 
Phelan, George H. Opoe, Leslie E. Pope, William Preston, 
Anton Pasturek, Joe Pugh, Lon H. Porter, Ira Powell, 
James P. Price, P. M. Pope, W. J. Quinn, Earl A. Roberts, 
Bryan Reynolds, James M. Robinson, John H. Rasure, 
Virgil Robinson, Burney J. Reeves, B. F. Ronald, Willie 
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Ratcliff, Virgil Raynor, William Raynor, T. A. Roe, Jesse 
C. Rose, C. A. Robbins, D. L. Reason, Wesley Roycraft, 
T. A. Smith, John P. Spikes, Ransom Swain, William 
Sprenger, Robert Scruggs, ‘I. C. Staples, L. E. Stogsdill, 
J. B. Spillman, James R. Stoker, Archie Smith, Ulesse S. 
Smith, Frank J. Sikora, W. E. Smith, W. E. Shaw, W. D. 
Siddall, Allen F. Smith, W. T. Sanders, F. H. Smith, George 
Spillman, C. A. Shelby, W. R. Smith, Robert Smith, James 
Shepherd, William Schmitz, Adolph Sanders, J. R. Stewart, 
LG, (Nice, L.A. Teeter, Stanley “lomlinson, Es bl wlcagms 
Edgar ‘Thompson, Oscar Vossler, A. CG. Ward, Joe White, 
Clarence Wagner, Morris Weinburg, Luther Waters, Wil- 
liam Woods, E. V. Wesson, Willie Woolard, W. C. Woods, 
Charles Warren, Richard Wvwias, Ben Walker, E. C. Wren, 
Edgar Wamble, Murphy Wiltshire, Rufus Wells and Joe 
York. 

After the war, a movement by the XLI Club resulted in 
the purchase of a clock for the courthouse dome, still in 
use, aS a Memorial to the Cooke County men who lost their 
lives in the war. ‘Their names were engraved on a memo- 
rial tablet attached to the wall to the right of the east door 
of the courthouse. ‘Those whose names appear on this tablet 
are: 

Ora Ralph Anderson, Travis William Anderson, Edgar 
Albert Baker, Larkin Barnard, Roger D. Bird, Joseph H. 
Block, Sherman Frank Brockman, Martin Luther Brown, 
William Charles Cobb, Lee Cobble, Richard Bland Cun- 
ningham, James Madison Curb, Sam Dennis, Lewis Golden . 
Dixon, Hugh Downard, William Haskell Edwards, Ernest 
W. Ellerton, Jasper Gardner, Audie Franklin Gentry, 
Emory Hobbs, Thomas Urgan Hughes, Leon Jirasek, Wil- 
liam H. Keel, John R. Lewis, Joe Lockhart, John Manahan, 
Albert Sidney Morris, Warren P. Murchison, William 
Archie Norman, John S. Rosenberger, Otis Strickland, Ed- 
ward Sullivan, Sam Tune, Thomas Fountain Witt and John 
Stevenson (colored). 

Dennis-Anderson post, American Legion —named for 
Sam Dennis, first Cooke County man killed in the war, and 
Ora. R. Anderson, superintendent of Gainesville public 
schools, who also lost his life — was organized at a meeting 
of veterans on February 13, 1920, and since has been active 
in behalf of veterans and as a civic and social organization, 
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to which World War II veterans have been admitted. Charles 
Richter was the first commander. 

It was during the war on April 18, 1917, at a meeting 
1: in the city hall council room with eighty-one women present 
| that the Cooke County Red Cross chapter was organized. 
Mrs. J. D. Leeper called the meeting, and Mrs. R. S. Rose 
was named chairman. Mrs. Ada Van Pelt of Los Angeles, 
| California, was present to represent the Red Cross and ex- 


plain its wartime activities. ‘The first organization was the 

Gainesville auxiliary-at-large, under the Gulf division with 
| headquarters at New Orleans. First permanent officers were 
Mrs. Rose, chairman; J. W. Gladney, vice chairman; Ben 
Thomason, treasurer; and Miss Catherine Harrell, secretary. 
First offices were in the ‘Tanner and Belden Furniture Store 
at California and Red River streets, and a membership cam- 
paign was inaugurated in July, 1917. 

Activities consisted of making kit bags and knitting 
socks and sweaters for soldiers. Mrs. W. E. Milne had charge 
of this department, and Mrs. H. B. Harrell had charge of 
clothing and quilts. Miss Gertrude Gilcreest directed the 
making of surgical dressings, and Mrs. Leeper was in charge 
of railway canteen service, feeding soldiers passing through 
the city. Mrs. George Beck had the aviation canteen, serving 
hot meals to trainees on test flights from Fort Worth. Luther 
Turner headed the home service committee, and Mrs. O. R. 
Anderson was secretary. As the work grew, the Red Cross 
moved to the second and third floors of the city hall, and 
there were two war fund drives, $61,000 being obtained. 


A Bluebird cottage was established on Gribble Street, 
so women could leave small children there while working. 
This was financed by the cotton merchants of the city and 
Miss Lenora Smith was in charge, assisted by Mrs. John 
Kuether. After World War I, the chapter carried on normal 
peace-time activities. 

Airplanes became commonplace in Gainesville during 
World War I. Through the efforts of Luther D. ‘Turner, 
chairman of the home service committee for the American 
Red Cross in Gainesville, and members of his committee, 
U. S. Army aviation officials at Caruthers, Hicks and Barron 
fields, Fort Worth, were induced to make Gainesville a 
landing point for cross-country student fights. It was agreed 
that sandwiches and coffee would be provided the fliers by 
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the committee, and during 1917 and 1918, planes landed 
almost daily on a plot of ground just north of the present 
city sewer farm adjacent to the home of Dr. T. J. Stemm on 
South Weaver Street. A small frame building was erected 
for serving refreshments, and the landing place was called 
“Turner Field’ by the visiting airmen. 

Ten to fifteen landed daily during the training period, 
and on Sunday there were often as many as fifty planes on 
the field. ‘There were several crack-ups. One plane landed 
in a tree on the present site of the county fair grounds, but 
there was only one fatal accident. ‘Two army fliers, looking 
for a landing field, attempted to bring their ship down on 
the Empire Refinery land north of the city, but failed to 
see an underground oil tank. The ship rolled into the pit, 
killing one man and seriously injuring another. 

‘The war prompted the Boy Scout troop organized sev- 
eral years earlier to engage in military drills on the court- 
house lawn, with Fred E. Wankan as scoutmaster. 

On March 17, 1917, the Southwestern Bell and Peoples 
Home Telephone Companies merged their operations in 
Gainesville, the latter firm having been sold to the North 
Texas Telephone Company at Sherman. The proposed 
merger had been approved by the Gainesville city council 
on July 4 of the previous year. 

At Valley View, the telephone service has been privately 
operated since Peoples Home Company quit business there. 
R. E. Solomon operated the business for twenty years prior 
to 1948. 

On August 14, 1917, a county-wide election was held 
and enforcement of laws prohibiting horses, mules, cattle, 
hogs, sheep and goats from running at large was voted. The 
commissioners court ordered enforcement of the law. 

On August 17, 1917, eight Gainesville businessmen un- 
derwrote the original capital of $60,000 for a Red River 
bridge and sold stock at par value to Texas and Oklahoma 
citizens desiring to participate in the venture. The Red 
River Toll Bridge Company was organized with H. W. Stark 
as president. The bridge was opened to traffic in February, 
1919. At first, it paid only modest dividends, but in the late 
20’s, when automotive traffic grew by leaps and bounds and 
federal and state highways were constructed, the span be- 
came one of the best-paying industries owned by Gaines- 
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ville interests. In December, 1927, the north approach and 
one span of the bridge were destroyed by fire, but they were 
quickly rebuilt. 

J. IT. Leonard was elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Gainesville in 1917 and served three years. 
During his tenure, the office was moved from the courthouse 
to the Lindsay Hotel building. 

During the war, when the United States government took 
over operation of the railroads, the Santa Fe and the MKT 
Lines’ administrations in Gainesville were combined. F. J. 
Gates was made joint freight agent. The Santa Fe freight 
depot was closed, and the Katy depot used. Howard Perkins, 
who was Katy freight agent, was transferred to Wellington, 
‘Texas. 

William Buerger became joint passenger agent, and 
Herbert W. Carter, who was Katy ticket agent, became as- 
sistant agent for the two lines. The Santa Fe passenger 
station was used, and the Katy passenger depot was closed. 
Katy passenger trains used the siding on the west side of 
the station instead of the main track east of the station. 

This arrangement prevailed from May 10, 1918, to March 
Be).920: 

‘Two churches were built in the county in 1918, Grand 
Avenue Baptist church on North Grand Avenue in Gaines- 
ville, and St. Peter’s Catholic at Lindsay. 

Foundation for the Baptist church was laid in 1918 dur- 
ing the pastorate of the Rev. E. A. Wesson, but it was the 
spring of 1920 before it was completed. 

Cornerstone of the Lindsay church was laid by the Rev. 
J. A. Kealy on March 31, 1918, and the church was dedi- 
cated with an all-day celebration on October 12 with Bishop 
Lynch of Dallas in attendance. 

The worst influenza epidemic the country has known 
sripped Cooke County in the fall of 1918. Many citizens, 
adult and juvenile, fell victims of the disease, and on Octo- 
ber 18, Mayor Keel ordered public schools and public gath- 
erings closed. When the schools were reopened in November, 
classes were held on Saturdays to make up for lost time. 

During this period, word was received of the death of 
O. R. Anderson, superintendent of schools, who had volun- 
teered for army service. O. E. Parris, who had been made 
superintendent during his absence, was reelected for another 
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year. Claude Jones also began his long tenure as secretary 
to the school board. 

Gainesville had the worst flood of modern times on July 
18-19, 1919, when rain to the amount of 1.73 inches fell on 
July 18 and a cloudburst beginning at 3 a. m. on July 19 
dropped 9.26 inches of precipitation on the city by 7 a. m. 
Ice wagons and gravel trucks were used to rescue people 
from low places in the city. The water from Pecan Creek 
ran past the Turner Hotel and down Lindsay Street, flood- 
ing the basement of Tyler & Simpson Wholesale Grocery 
Company, where great quantities of canned foods were 
stored. Elm Creek inundated City Park, the ball park, the 
water plant and lowlands in the vicinity. Railroad schedules 
were disrupted, and the electric power plant shut down. 

Cecil J. Burch, member of the city police force in Gaines- 
ville, who had taken up the study of fingerprint detection 
of criminal activity as a hobby, set up a fingerprint bureau 
at the city hall in 1919. 

Gainesville adopted the state paving law in 1919, and 
East California Street was paved from the railroad to Grand 
Avenue. 

On April 10, 1920, a road district including Valley View, 
Era and an area east from Valley View to Elm Creek and 
west to Duck Creek was created, $225,000 in bonds being 
issued. This fund was used for graveling roads and con- 
struction of drainage structures and grading, a practice which 
had not been previously followed in road construction. 


The Seventh Day Adventist church in Gainesville was. 


organized March 1, 1919, by Elder David Voth of the North 
Texas conference. C. N. Taylor of Sherman was the first 
ordained elder. Charter members were Miss Abbey Hays, 
Charley Deen, Dolly Brooks, Lela Brooks, Thomas Deen, 
Mrs. Bettie Deen, Mrs. Laura Wooley, Mrs. Lydia Davis, 
F. M. Strickland, Mrs. S. E. Strickland, Miss Minnie Clement 
and Mrs. Jewel Peden. 

C. A. Puckett became the first native of Gainesville to be 
elected superintendent of city schools. He assumed office in 
the fall of 1920, having been elected by the school board on 
March 30. 

The first service club in Gainesville resulted from a meet- 
ing held February 6, 1920, when twenty-five members of 
the Ardmore Rotary Club headed by Charles W. Richards, 
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were present and assisted in forming a Rotary Club. The 
organization meeting followed a conference on January 12, 
when Frank Morris, Jr., was named chairman of an organi- 
zation committee. Mr. Morris was elected first president of 
the club, and F. D. Henderson was chosen secretary. Lunch- 
eons were served in the banquet room of the Mecca Cafe, 
then owned by W. A. Robertson. Charter members were 
William H. Tyler, Dr. C. F. Rice, Hugh L. Simpson, ‘Tom 
C. Cheaney, Luther D. Turner, F. D. Henderson, John W. 
Culp, Roy Dickerman, W. B. Kinne, Ancil H. Ross, Arthur 
Teague, J. O. Patterson, Frank Morris, Jr., W. W. Leverett, 
R. E. Wooldridge, Leo M. Kuehn, Oscar Nislar, George J. 
Carroll, W. H. McDaniel, Dr. R. C. Whiddon, Ed M. 
Thompson, the Rev. R. E. Joiner and Joe Curtis. 

Soon after its inauguration, the club became active in 
sponsoring a boys’ band as a part of the activity of the 
Chamber of Commerce band directed by Carey C. Shell, Jr. 
When Rotarians went to Mineral Wells to attend a district 
convention in March, 1922, the band went along and was 
the official convention band. 

The club had its first 100 per cent attendance on Novem- 
ber 3, 1922. But Charles M. Buckingham, a member of the 
club, had a perfect attendance record beginning in July, 
1920, and remaining unbroken in August, 1948, some twen- 
ty-eight years later. 

Limitation on school taxes in Gainesville was increased 
from 50 cents to $1 on the $100 valuation by vote of the 
taxpaying citizens in 1920. 

The first double Democratic primary was held in the 
summer of 1920, when county and precinct officials were 
nominated for office. 

It was early in 1920 that petitions addressed to the com- 
missioners court asking for establishment of a county free 
library were sent to teachers of county schools, asking that 
they obtain signatures from school patrons. ‘There was no 
response to this effort, and Miss Gunter then sent petitions 
to leading citizens, personal friends, returned World War I 
soldiers and former high school students aware of the bene- 
fits of library service. 


A bitter Democratic primary campaign in which Joseph 
W. Bailey of Gainesville was a candidate for governor so 
absorbed the interest of citizens that the circulation of the 
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petitions was delayed, and it was not until the July meet- 
ing of the commissioners court that the petition, bearing 
1,361 names, was presented to the court by Judge Dayton, 
author of the state county library law. 

The court immediately passed an establishing resolu- 
tion, but deferred further action until the September term. 
Miss Gunter was employed as county librarian. She gave 
the city council notice and asked for time to study county 
library administration in California, before undertaking 
her new work. The city countil refused to accept the libra- 
rian’s resignation, asking that steps be taken to merge the 
city and county libraries, which was voted in October. Early 
in January, 1921, contract was entered into between the city 
and county, and the county library became a reality on 
January 11, 1921. The following day, Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, became the first book issued. 

On March 30 of the same year, the first branch of the 
county library was opened at Sivells Bend, twenty miles 
north of Gainesville. The Woodmen of the World lodge 
granted use of its chapter room, and Sam Gunter of Sivells 
Bend gave the shelving and agreed not only to act as cus- 
todian, but to transport books to and from the central li- 
brary. At the time it was opened, the county library had 
6,118 volumes and during the first year, the total grew to 
7,992. First month’s circulation was 1,478. 

The Daily Signal was started by W. W. Leverett and 
Albert E. Herrmann, publishers of the Weekly Signal, in the 
summer of 1920, but suspended publication after one month. 

Gainesville’s population had reached 8,643 in the 1920 
federal census, and the county’s population had dropped to 
25,667. 
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Discovery of Oil 


The 20’s saw many new developments in Cooke Coun- 
ty, including numerous organizations that were to make 
news for years to come. But most noteworthy was the dis- 
covery of oil in paying quantities in the fall of 1924. | 

As 1921 started, Jack Shelton took up his duties as coun- 
ty agent and secretary of the Gainesville Chamber of Com- 
merce succeeding J. W. Ridgeway. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, led that year by W. W. Leverett, assisted in organ- 
izing the Cooke County Poultry Association and sponsored 
a livestock show in the fall. The Hockaday highway was 
marked north and south through Cooke County, and the 
chamber assisted in locating the Lone Star Gas plant west 
of Gainesville. ) 

The Retail Merchants Association sponsored trade days 
in Gainesville beginning in 1921, and giveaways included 
Jersey cows, pigs, turkeys and chickens, followed in later 
years by $100 cash to lucky ticketholders. 

Social life involved more organizations in the 20’s. The 
YMCA was represented by H1-Y clubs in schools, and the 
YWCA-sponsored Girl Reserves. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions succeeded Mothers’ clubs. Boys and girls of Gaines- 
ville had DeMolay and Rainbow lodges sponsored by the 
Masonic and Eastern Star lodges — with their attendant so- 
cial gatherings, including inter-city meetings—and in the 
rural areas, home demonstration clubs, boys’ and girls’ 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers and Future Homemakers groups 
were formed. 

Community centers were established through these 
women’s clubs, and recreational gatherings held for the en- 
tertainment of the rural people. 

But the permanent establishment of the automobile as a 
means of transportation and the building of good roads also 
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had effects upon the social picture. People of the rural areas 
began to attend parties in town with the same regularity as 
urban dwellers; likewise, country homes were opened to city 
and rural folk alike for social events. 

Late in 1921, the Gainesville city council completed ar- 
rangements for the purchase of the city sewerage system then 
owned by Henry Bier. Early in 1922, it made arrangements 
with the county for operation of a joint fingerprint bureau 
presided over by Cecil J. Burch. 

The Gainesville Chamber of Commerce began a cam- 
paign against boll weevils in Cooke County cotton fields in 
1922, offering $2.50 per 1,000 for weevils brought to the 
chamber office. W. H. McDaniel was president of the body 
that year. Improvement of the tourist camping ground in 
City Park was another project. 

The chamber raised a budget of $4,000 for the main- 
tenance of a Chamber of Commerce band of adult musicians 
and for the organization of what became known as the largest 
boys’ band in the world with as many as 149 members. Carey 
C. Shell, who had previous experience in organizing and 
directing groups of musicians, and who had been working 
in the ticket office of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway, 
was employed as director. 

The boys’ band brought much publicity to Gainesville 
by its trips to the district Rotary convention at Mineral 
Wells, the district Kiwanis convention at Galveston, the Fat 


Stock Show rodeo in Fort Worth, and appearances on radio 
broadcasts. | 


Establishment of home demonstration work in the coun- 
ty stemmed from a meeting of Miss Mildred Horton of 
Texas A & M College Extension Service with County Judge 
H. S. Holman, members of the commissioners court and a 
number of prominent county citizens interested in the 
movement. ‘he meeting was held early in 1922. The court 
agreed to assist in financing the program, and Miss Berlie 
Bolton, then a member of the faculty of North Texas Agri- 
cultural College at Arlington, was selected as agent. She first 
visited the county schools and communities where there were 
4-H Boys’ clubs, and organized 4-H Girls’ clubs, which met 
in the schools. During the first two months of Miss Bolton’s 
regime girls’ clubs were organized at ten schools, Era, Valley 
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View, Marysville, Bulcher, Sivells Bend, Callisburg, Wood- 
bine, Myra and Lindsay. 

The first women’s club in the county was organized in 
the Reed community in October, 1922, and named the Bol- 
ton Home Demonstration Club. Officers were Mrs. Abner 
Enderby, president; Mrs. J. N. Whaley, vice president; Mrs. 
T. P. Rosson, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Robert Trew, 
reporter. 

Other clubs were formed soon thereafter at Freemound, 
Soh Lois, Whaley Chapel, Dexter, Myra and Spring 

reek: 

Gainesville public schools were benefited in 1922 by the 
eift of the three-story residence on Lindsay Street of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Dougherty, longtime Gainesville citizens, 
who had moved to California. The house had been built by 
Senator Joseph Weldon Bailey. ‘The Doughertys had pur- 
chased it from R. F. Scott. The gift was specified as a memo- 
rial to the Doughertys’ son, Newsome, whose death had oc- 
curred previously, and the house was to form the central 
section of a high school building. 

The city council accepted the gift and called a $150,000 
bond election. The issue was approved, wings built to pro- 
vide classrooms, and the building opened for use as a high 
school in 1923, when the old high school at Denton and 
Scott streets became Central Ward School. 

Agitation for new North, East and South Schools, then 
forty years and more of age, had grown to such an extent 
that in 1922 W. R. Hendrickson, state building inspector, 
made an inspection and declared the North School good for 
two years, the East Schoo! for one, and South School “sub- 
stantial but not good for school purposes.” 

In 1923, ringing of school bells was halted to prevent 
possible damage by falling belfries. Discussion over the 
school buildings became so heated that inspectors of Dallas 
and Fort Worth were called to examine the buildings. They 
gave conflicting reports, and it was five years before anything 
was done to replace the buildings. 

Gainesville had a strong semi-pro baseball team during 
the summer of 1922 known as the “Gainers.” Lee McDaniel 
and Sol Zacharias were managers. Outstanding player that 
year was Paul Waner, who later became the noted outfielder 
of the Pittsburgh Pirates. Other members of the squad were 
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Oma Kyle, Rex Snelling, Jasper Guy Estes, Fred Cobb 
(later famous golf instructor at North Texas State College 
in Denton), Joe Pettit, Ben Parton, Dillard Lyle and others. 
The out of town members of the squad stayed at the Turner 
Cottage on East Broadway. The club played only in Gaines- 
ville, winning 27 of the 35 games played. 

On June 21, 1922, at a Rotary Club meeting, Arthur 
Teague sugested organization of a country club. ‘There was 
much interest in the proposal and the combining of Rotary 
and Kiwanis into the name Rowanis Country Club. Perry 
Maxwell, golf enthusiast of Ardmore, Oklahoma, was called 
to inspect a site on the C. L. Sarles farm, three miles south 
of the city. Mr. Maxwell reported the ground excellent ex- 
cept for an insufficient number of trees on the property. 

Mr. Teague’s committee leased the tract for fifty years 
with the privilege of cancellation at the end of any five- 
year period. The tract consisted of seventy-five acres of roll- 
ing prairie land and twenty-eight acres of lakes, which were 
the deciding factor in the selection. A spacious clubhouse 
was constructed where Mr. Sarles’ barn once stood. Open- 
air porches surrounded the house, and there was a large 
reading room with a fireplace, heated by natural gas. An 
experienced chef was employed and meals were served, the 
women of Gainesville having their parties there. 

At a later meeting of the Rotary Club, H. L. Simpson 
presiding, a committee composed of Roy Potter, Leo M. 
Kuehn and William Tyler was designated to name a board 


of directors. Members selected were Arthur Teague, Joe. 


Boozer, Frank Morris, Jr., John Simpson and H. E. Wilson. 
Officers chosen by the board were Arthur ‘Teague, presi- 
dent; H. L. Simpson, vice president; Frank Morris, Jr., sec- 
retary; and Roy TT. Potter, treasurer. ‘There were eighty mem- 
bers the first year, including several from out of town. 

The club moved its location across the road north from 
the original Sarles site to 671% acres of land originally owned 
by J. CG. Whaley, and a clubhouse was erected and a nine- 
hole golf course laid out. 

When the clubhouse burned, February 1, 1947, the 
stockholders decided to sell the property and buy a new lo- 
cation east of Gainesville, but no improvements were made 
on the property. 

The 1922 Democratic primary campaign was a bitter 
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one due to the injection into the races for the state, district 
county and precinct offices of the Ku Klux Klan issue. 
The Civil War-time organization had been revived and en- 
rolled hundreds of members throughout the county. 

The Kiwanis Club in Gainesville was first organized in 
1921, disbanded in 1931 during the depression years, and 
reorganized in 1938, remaining active in community affairs 
since. Al Stimers, field representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, came here early in June, 1921, and interested Dr. 
C. R. Johnson in organizing a club. He called a number of 
interested businessmen together on June 9, 1921, when the 
club was temporarily formed. A formal charter presentation 
was held on July 21 with Edward Howell, vice district gov- 
ernor, of Oklahoma City, making the presentation. Presi- 
dent ‘IT. B. Orr and twenty-three members of the sponsoring 
Ardmore Kiwanis Club attended, and Dr. D. M. Higgins 
was toastmaster. 

Charter members were J. W. Allen, Arthur Alagood, 
Leo Ansley, R. E. Bandy, Robert C. Bone, T. D. Blanton, 
H. E. Bertram, W. L. Blanton, Joe N. Boozer, the Rev. 
T. M. Cunningham, John F. Cobble, Jess B. Cunningham, 
A. O. Clack, Dr. O. E. Clements, Alex Canon, D. B. De Ber- 
py tor Davis; Fe C. Ernst, KE! L> Giltner, W.*H: Gardner, 
Paul Gallia, A. B. Grice, George M. Grice, S. W. Gibson, 
FE. B. Hensley, R. A. Henthorne, Jess B. Hays, A. E. Herr- 
mann, Frank H. Miller, W. A. Hensley, Dr. D. M. Higgins, 
Granville Jones, Claude Jones, Dr. J. V. Jenkins, Dr. C. R. 
Johnson, Carl Kaden, A. Lee Lewis, W. E. Murphy, J. M. 
Maupin, Louis D. Mann, Joe B. Pettit, J. R. M. Patterson, 
the Rev. R. L. Powell, Jack Shelton, Dr. C. L. Stocks, H. M. 
Spence, Wesley Thomas, Dr. C. B. Thayer, Charles Umstead, 
B. M. Williams, Jr., Ballard N. Watts, John D. Wright, Don 
B. Walker and Sol Zacharias. 

Dr. Johnson was first president, and was elected lieuten- 
ant governor of the Texas-Oklahoma District in 1922, when 
sixty-five members of the boys’ band were taken to the dis- 
trict meeting in Galveston. 

Three other members of the local club have served as 
lieutenant governor of the district: A. Morton Smith, in 
1928; Jack K. Bell, in 1941; and Judge Carroll F. Sullivant, 
in 1946. 


Twice in Valley View’s history sensational robberies oc- 
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curred, once in connection with a business district fire. 

On Monday morning, July 17, 1922, Miss Pearl Ussery 
eave an alarm when three men left a car near her home at 
3 a. m. and walked toward the business district. Her father, 
Charles Ussery, Constable Jim Wade, John Wilmeth and 
Jim Dayton lay in wait for the men, armed with guns and 
ammunition which the burglars had stolen from the J. W. 
Leazer store and left in their car. When the trio returned 
after robbing the post office of between $300 and $400, they 
were ordered to throw up their hands. They ran instead, 
and the Valley View citizens opened fire. One of the burg- 
lars was wounded seriously in the right lung, the second was 
felled by a superficial wound, and the third was captured 
as he fell over a wire fence. 

The First National Bank was robbed of $5,000 and nearly 
two blocks of business buildings on the south and east sides 
of the square were destroyed by fire on the morning of De- 
cember 19, 1924. Burglars used blow torches to burn a hole 
in the bank vault. They escaped with $5,000 after setting 
fire to the building. The fire burned itself out by 10 a. m., 
after it had been discovered at 6 a. m. 

This was the second disastrous fire of the year, the east 
side of the square having burned early in the fall. Several 
other fires have occurred in Valley View through the years. 

In 1923, the Gainesville city council purchased two 
motorized fire trucks at a cost of $6,700, and the last of the 
horse-drawn vehicles was disposed of. Citizens went to the 
polls to defeat a proposal to install the city manager form 
of government in Gainesville. 

A board of censors for motion pictures and other theatri- 
cal attractions was named by the city council, composed of 
A. E. Koon, J. A. Atchison, H. Perkins, Mrs. F. H. Turbe- 
ville and Mrs. M. W. Staniforth. 

Frank Morris, Jr., was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce that year, and a campaign for a new whiteway for 
downtown streets was brought to a successful conclusion. A 
poultry show was sponsored and the boll weevil eradication 
campaign renewed. 

District Judge C. R. Pearman appointed Clay Newton as 
Cooke County’s first county auditor, on November 25, 1923. 
His salary was set at $2,000 annually. 

One form of entertainment saw its demise and another 
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came into being in Gainesville in 1924. The Redpath- 
Horner Chautauqua had held forth under canvas for a week 
each summer, presenting plays, lecturers, musicians and 
magicians, as well as other attractions, for a number of years. 
Now it concluded its series of visits to Gainesville. But the 
same spring, the Little Theatre of Gainesville, which was 
to become the parent group of the Community Circus of the 
future, was formed with John S. Hardy as business manager; 
and Felix Johnson, Jr., Frank R. Stanford, A. Morton Smith, 
Floyd Armstrong, J. J. Lindsay, Porter H. Wilson and Joe 
B. Pettit as directors. The group presented plays in the 
opera house and, later, the Majestic Theatre, for the next 
six years, before sound motion pictures came to Gainesville 
to force the group out of business. 

Aviation first obtained a firm footing in Cooke County 
in 1924 when Grady and Wane Trew purchased a ship 
from W. B. Brice of Bowie. It was the first commercially- 
built plane owned locally. Mr. Brice taught Wane Trew to 
fly the ship, which was kept on a field belonging to Jonathan 
Dobkins, across the old Red River bridge road from the 
later municipal airport. 

That same year, Morgan Williams acquired a plane in a 
trade for a motorcycle and other considerations, and it was 
rebuilt by Dean Ivan Lamb, soldier of fortune, who had 
been a British war ace and director of government aviation 
in Honduras. Williams never learned to fly it, however, and 
it was damaged in a crack-up. 


Dr. Roy Hughes, who owned the first automobile in 
Gainesville, bought a plane in 1925 and employed an in- 
structor. He used a field on his farm on the old Denton 
road for a landing strip. On July 12 of that year, the plane 
crashed south of Elm Creek in a field near the Hughes 
home. Dr. Hughes was killed, but the pilot escaped with 
minor injuries. 

The Cassady brothers, George and Emmett, bought a 
plane from Arthur Oakley of Ardmore, Oklahoma, in 1927, 
and Wiley Post, who became famous as a round-the-world 
flier and died in a crash with Will Rogers, was hired to fly the 
ship from Ardmore to Hillsboro. Jack Kolbenschlag was to 
bring the ship from Hillsboro to Gainesville, but it was so 
badly damaged in a take-off it was not flown here. The fol- 
lowing year, George Cassady was taught to fly by Boyd Ken- 
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nedy, who was barnstorming with a World War I training 
plane, using a field north of the former Rowanis Country 
Club golf course, on the W. T. Lewis farm. 

A permanent bus line out of Gainesville began in 1924 
when A. L. Coffman of Dallas started service between the 
two cities. There were no specially-built buses, touring cars 
being used. There were no tickets, and drivers collected cash 
from passengers. One of the drivers was Dock Vineyard, who 
was still a bus driver in 1948. O. K. Allen, who spent the 
remainder of his life as a ticket agent for bus service, was the 
local agent. 

Saati thereafter, Jim Scruggs and Henry Hardy started 
service to Whitesboro via Woodbine or Callisburg, to suit 
the passengers. In 1925, Freeman and Freeman of Denton 
bought the line and extended service to Ardmore, using 
12- and 15-passenger Reo buses. It was then known as Red 
Ball Bus Service, and was purchased in 1929 by the Dixie 
Motor Coach Corporation headed by A. T. Barrett. 


Lee Clark, who had been superintendent of schools in 
Wichita Falls and organized Wichita Falls Junior College, 
and who had succeeded Charles A. Puckett as superintendent 
of Gainesville public schools, began a movement for a junior 
college in Gainesville. At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
in the spring of 1924, Mr. Clark suggested a junior college 
be set up in connection with Gainesville High School, and 
the Kiwanis Club enlisted the assistance of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in furthering the movement. On May 1 of that 
year, the campaign was started. Six days later, the city coun- 
cil was advised of the proposal by W. E. Murphy, spokes- 
man for the college proponents. Two weeks later, on May 
20, Alderman C. J. O’Neal submitted a resolution provid- 
ing for the establishment of the college. The resolution was 
adopted, and the college opened in the high school build- 
ing on September 8, 1924, with thirty-eight students enroll- 
ed. Lee Clark was president; H. O. McCain, dean; and J. R. 
Manning, registrar. Members of the faculty were R. B. 
Sullivan, Miss Mary Patchell, Miss Johnnie M. Colbert, Miss 
Eugenia Marshall, Miss Voncile Liddell and R. E. Hilliard, 
five of them holders of master’s degrees. 


Required courses were English, history, ia herne and 
physical education. Optional studies were science, Spanish, 
French and education. The first graduating class of ten 
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students received diplomas at graduating exercises in May, 
1926, and at the same time teachers’ certificates were issued 
to eighteen students. 


In 1924, a group of members of the Commerce Street 
Church of Christ decided to form a new congregation with 
G. A. Dunn, Jr., as minister. A meeting was held April 26 of 
that year in the district court room at the courthouse, and it 
was decided to purchase a lot at Lindsay and Pecan streets. 
Central Church of Christ was the name chosen, and a tent 
was used for services until the building was completed in 
128; 

When the North Texas Conference of the Methodist 
church met in the fall of 1924, the name of Gainesville dis- 
trict was changed to the Denton district, and the presiding 
elder’s parsonage was moved to Denton from Gainesville. 

Interest in the prospects for oil development in Cooke 
County continued, but it was the drilling of the Big Indian 
Oil and Development Company well on the B. W. Davis 
farm, a mile east of Callisburg, that touched off drilling 
campaigns that in the next twenty-two years resulted in the 
establishment of the far-flung oil development of Cooke 
County of 1948. 

C. A. Doudrick of Kansas City was president of the Big 
Indian company, and the late John Marks of Gainesville 
was the driller. However, to Mrs. Irene Hathaway goes 
much of the credit for this well, inasmuch as five years prev- 
ious to its completion she worked in the Callisburg area, 
leasing the block of land on which the well was drilled. 

The Big Indian well was brought in unexpectedly on 
Sunday afternoon, November 9, 1924, in the presence of 
hundreds of spectators from Gainesville and the Callisburg 
area. Lowering of the bailer was started at 1 p. m., and soon 
thereafter oil shot 70 feet into the air, causing a great shout 
from the crowd, and a banner line on Page One of The 
Register Monday, reading “Oil Boom Starts Here,” follow- 
ing the publication of an extra edition Sunday night. 

On December 8, 1924, the cornerstone was laid for a 
new three-story school building at Muenster. Bishop Joseph 
Lynch of the Dallas diocese dedicated the building a year 
later. The 1925-26 school term opened with 327 students. 
enrolled and a faculty of nine teachers. 

In 1925, there were 4,586 motor vehicles of all kinds 
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registered in Cooke County, and enforcement of the state 
headlight testing law was started with the following testing 
stations in operation: Willard Battery Company, ‘Trew 
Brothers Motor Company, Nash-King Company, ‘Texas 
Motor Company, Tom C. Cheaney Motor Company and 
Gainesville Motor Company, Gainesville; Highway Garage, 
Valley View; and Frank Seyler and J. M. Luke, Muenster. 
Others were appointed later. 


Citizens of Valley View voted May 11, by a vote of 70 
to 46, not to incorporate the town. 


On June 10, the commissioners court ordered a white- 
way system installed on the courthouse lawn, and on Sep- 
tember 14 heating of the courthouse was converted to 
natural gas. 


County Agent Lawrence L. Johnson had succeeded Jack 
Shelton, and in cooperation with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, he organized livestock and poultry shows. A Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was started at a meeting on June 
4, with officers elected as follows: George T. Atkins, presi- 
dent; A. Morton Smith, vice president; Mrs. Blanche Mason, 
secretary; Leo M. Kuehn, supervisor; and Richard Wesson 
and Henry Otto, board members. ‘The group sponsored a 
celebration on completion of the whiteway on downtown 
streets. 


J. D. Leeper donated a tract of land in the rear of the 
Newsome Dougherty Memorial High School for a football 


stadium in 1925, and the field was named Leeper Stadium. 


in his honor. 


Muenster’s Farmers Marketing Association, which had 
succeeded the Farm Labor Union in 1922, had begun buy- 
ing such staple items as twine, potatoes and apples in car- 
load lots by 1925, and the association bought and sold eggs, 
cream, poultry, pecans, hides and other farm products, later 
expanding in the fields of grain and livestock, and the manu- 
facture of butter. Cheese making followed in 1930. 


The trend in farming and livestock raising was indicated 
by the federal farm census of 1925, which showed there 
were 3,192 farms, a decline from the 1910 total. ‘There were 
1,332 farm owners and 1,848 tenants. Cattle had declined to 
26,297, horses and mules to 14,359 and hogs to 7,231. Cot- 
ton production was 15,128 bales. Wheat production totaled 
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570,472 bushels, and oats, 1,177,140 bushels. Corn produc- 
tion had dropped sharply to 397,941 bushels. 

William F. (Bill) Russell, long-time resident of Cooke 
County, who in 1948 was Cooke County’s oldest oil opera- 
tor in point of years, having become interested in develop- 
ment in 1916, was responsible for the bringing in of the 
second field, in the Bulcher area, 27 miles northwest of 
Gainesville. 

In 1925 he blocked land for a test put down on the I. F. 
Pierce farm at Bulcher, being associated with Porter and 
Holmes and John Olvey. This well was drilled to a depth of 
2,219 feet with a showing of oil and establishment of the 
Ellenberger high. Then the Sun Oil Company drilled a 
3,334-foot well on the A. M. Ludeman farm. 

But it remained for C. C. Lanier and John Hooser to 
actually open the Bulcher pool when their No. 2 August 
Hyman, completed at 1,248-52 feet, produced 165 barrels 
daily of 34 gravity oil. 

Mr. Russell was also active in blocking acreage southeast 
of Gainesville, where the Anderson-Kerr Drilling Company 
completed a well on the F. H. Bruhlmeyer farm on April 
17, 1936, at a depth of 2,008-12 feet, with initial production 
of 600 barrels daily. 

Previously, the Muenster field had been opened up on 
September 24, 1926, when Lynch, Stahl and Burress No. | 
Danglmayr was completed at 797-806 feet for a 10-barrel 
well. In the year that followed, two extensions to the Bul- 
cher field and three extensions to the Muenster field were 
completed. 

Humble Pipeline Company was granted a permit to build 
pipelines through the county by action of the commissioners 
court in July, 1926. 

The Pentecostal Holiness church was organized in Gaines- 
ville in 1926 by a minister named Wilborn. The church 
held first services in the 1600 block of North Grand Avenue. 
Later, services were held at the home of the pastor, the Rev. 
R. E. Wilson, 801 Ritchey Street, and later still the church 
was moved to 504 North Taylor Street, in 1946. 

In 1926, the Central Ward School in Gainesville was 
made a junior high school, all sixth and seventh grade 
classes being moved to that building. 

Citizens of Muenster voted to incorporate the town on 
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February 26, 1927, by a count of 77 to 36, and incorpora- 
tion was ordered by the commissioners court in March. 
The first council meeting was held April 19. Members of 
the council were Mayor Ben H. Hellman, and Aldermen 
H. G. Stelzer, W. D. Greeson, M. J. Endres, H. J. Henni- 
gan and William Waltercheid. J. M. Weinzapfel was ap- 
pointed secretary, and meetings were scheduled the first 
Monday of each month. The council soon consulted en- 
gineers in regard to a waterworks and sewerage system, set 
the tax rate for general ad valorem at 25 cents on the $100 
valuation, poll tax at $1, and street tax at $5 or five days 
work on city streets. It appointed a tax equalization board 
composed of Frank Trachta, W. D. Greeson and H. P. 
Hennigan. 

J. M. Weinzapfel took a census of the town and reported 
419 residents. Ordinances were passed on June 6, 1927, 
creating a fire zone, requiring building permits and regu- 
lating speed of motor vehicles on city streets. A $37,000 
water system bond issue was voted, 64 to 44 (but sewerage 
system bonds were defeated, 69 to 39). ‘The water well was 
located on the east side of Main Street, and Hess and Hut- 
ton were awarded the contract on April 4, 1932, to put in 
the water system at a cost of $27,099.72. 

In the meantime, a group of Muenster citizens filed 
suit in district court on September 3, 1928, to have the in- 
corporation of the town declared void. The suit eventually 
was carried to the Supreme Court, and the incorporation 
was held legal some four years later. 


A corporation court was created June 11, 1928, streets 
closed by fences were ordered opened, and franchises grant- 
ed Texas Power and Light Company; Community Natural 
Gas Company; F. J. Hess, for electric power; Muenster ‘Tele- 
phone Company; and J. M. Weinzapfel and associates, for 
gas, light, heat and power. The Muenster State Bank was 
designated depository of city funds. Ben Seyler was named 
chief of the volunteer fire department after the city water 
system was completed. A truck was purchased and equipped 
with ladders, lanterns and other items. 

In 1927, W. T. Bonner began shipping Cooke County 
bred feeder stock to Iowa, where they were fed out and 
sold on the Chicago market. Bringing top market prices, 
the Cooke County cattle soon became famed as fine feeder 
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stock. Animals eight to fifteen months old, shipped by Mr. 
Bonner to the Corn Belt states, are fed out at 1,100 to 1,200 
pounds in 18 month, whereas formerly it had taken three- 
year-old steers to put on that amount of weight. In the be- 
ginning, Mr. Bonner shipped between 400 and 500 head 
to Iowa, but later he has shipped as many as 10,000 to 12,000 
head annually, of which 4,000 to 5,000 are from Cooke 
County herds. 

In 1947, yearlings, cows, steers and calves from Cooke 
County, bringing an average of $125 to $140 a head on the 
market, grossed the beef cattle industry of the county some 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Among the largest breeders of beef cattle in the county 
are F. W. Fisher, Era; W. T. Bonner, W. H. Campbell, Pace 
Brothers, J. G. and Brien Bonner, John and Paul Rivoire 
and Enderby Brothers. 

A new Cooke County Fair came into being in the sum- 
mer of 1927, and this fair organization was still active in 
1948 principally through the efforts of Claude Jones, long 
secretary of the fair association. The 1927 fair was held in 
City Park, directed by a Chamber of Commerce committee 
composed of Mr. Jones, William TT. Bonner, Dr. P. P. Starr, 
Ballard N. Watts and Lawrence L. Johnson, county agent, 
as an ex-officio member. 

The first year of the fair a Half Century Club, whose 
members had lived in the county fifty years or more, was 
organized by District Clerk Tom J. Midkiff. H. P. Ware 
was president and Mr. Midkiff was secretary. Speakers at 
the first meeting of the pioneer citizens were Senator Joseph 
Weldon Bailey and Graves Leeper, secretary of state of 
Oklahoma. 

The fair attendance exceeded 13,000, and in addition to 
carnival attractions, featured a water carnival in the munici- 
pal pool, a 4-H Club parade, Labor Day parade, archery 
contest, baseball games, a team-pulling contest and a rodeo. 

In 1928, the city council granted use of a tract of land 
east of City Park as a fair grounds, and purchased a small 
strip of ground in order to provide an entire block for 
Fair Park. A 70x100 building was erected that year, and 
was dedicated by former Mayor J. IT. Leonard. It was used. 
for home economics displays, and later became the livestock 
building. ‘Tents were rented for other exhibits. 
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‘The Young Women’s Christian Association was organized 
in Gainesville late in the summer of 1927, with Miss Blanche 
Gilmore as first secretary. Officers were Mrs. W. W. Leverett, 
president; Mrs. W. D. Garnett, vice president; Mrs. Sid 
Horn, secretary; Mrs. W. E. Milne, treasurer; Mrs. Phil 
Bullock, Girl Reserve sponsor; Mrs. R. H. Bailey, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club; and Mmes. Harry M. 
Spence, C. A. Loftis, H. B. Harrell, C. R. Johnson, W. H. 
Locke, Carl Moore and John Culp, advisory board. 

Public health work in Cooke County had its beginning 
in December, 1927, when Dr. D. M. Higgins appeared in 
behalf of the Cooke County Red Cross chapter requesting 
$500 annually be set aside by the commissioners court for the 
employment of a county health nurse. The commissioners 
acted favorably on the proposal, and Miss Mary Graskamp 
was the first nurse, followed in 1929 by Miss Lucy E. Ram- 
stead and in 1933 by Miss Addie Alexander. Miss Alexander 
served until 1936, when Miss Jane Harris succeeded her. 

A full-time city-county health unit was installed in the 
basement of the courthouse on October 1, 1939, with Dr. 
Houston H. Terry as director; Misses Jane Harris and Marie 
Davis, nurses; L. G. Gordon, sanitarian; and Miss Marcella 
Pagel, office secretary. 

With the coming of Camp Howze to Cooke County m 
1942, the need for strictest health regulations throughout 
the county was felt, and the government provided for the 
construction of a health unit building at Commerce and 
Pecan streets on city-owned land. After the war, the city 
purchased the building. 

Dr. Terry remained as director of the health unit until 
1945, at which time E. I. Drechsel, sanitarian, became acting 
director. Dr. Bertha Stokes became associated with the unit 
as director in February, 1948, and remained until July of 
that year, when Mr. Dreschsel again became acting director. 

At a city council meeting in 1928, C. J. O’Neal made a 
motion, that City Park be named Leonard Park, in honor 


of J. ‘I’. Leonard, and Paul Gallia headed a campaign to © 


provide an ornamental entrance to the park bearing its new 
name. 

After operating under the aldermanic form of govern- 
ment since the city was chartered, Gainesville citizens adopt- 
ed the city manager form of government at the April city 
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election. W. O. Davis, who was a member of the second city 
council in 1874, was elected a member of the first council 
under the new form of government. Other councilmen were 
Arthur ‘Teague, Dr. W. Herbert Locke, Luther D. Turner 
and R. E. Wooldridge. Louis A. House, Gainesville cotton 
buyer, was made first city manager. 


The Kiwanis Club, campaigning for a municipal audi- 
torium, decided to add two new school buildings in the 
third and fourth wards and $50,000 in paving bonds to their 
program. he bond issue for the auditorium was defeated, 
but issues for schools and paving were approved by the 
electorate. The new schools, renamed Benjamin Franklin 
in Ward Three and Robert E. Lee in Ward Four, were 
opened in 1929. The Lee School was on a new tract of land 
at the north end of Grand Avenue. 

H. O. McCain was elected superintendent of schools in 
1928, and remained in that capacity until his retirement 
in 1945. Roy P. Wilson succeeded him and was superin- 
tendent in 1948, the county centennial year. 


‘The Assembly of God began holding services in Gaines- 
ville in 1928, meeting for some time in the Sanborn Build- 
ing on Harvey Street, and later in the old Fundamentalist 
tabernacle on East California Street near the Howeth Street 
intersection. In 1940, a frame building was erected on East 
Broadway near Howeth Street while A. L. Newby was 
pastor. When the congregation outgrew this building, under 
the pastorate of the Rev. R. V. Kemp, from 1945 to 1947, 
the old Cumberland Presbyterian building, corner of Dixon 
and Scott streets, was acquired, and had since been used. ‘The 
Rev. Floyd J. Harris succeeded Mr. Kemp on July 1, 1947. 
When, the last church building was purchased, the former 
church property on East Broadway was remodeled into a six- 
room parsonage. 

The Gainesville Community Circus had its beginning, 
May 1, 1930, when 400 persons gathered in what is now the 
skating rink building at Fair Park to witness the “Mam- 
moth Indoor Circus’? presented by the Little Theatre of 
Gainesville. The Little Theatre group was organized in 
1924 with John S. Hardy as president, and thrived until 
late in 1929, when the advent of sound motion pictures left 
them without a stage. A. Morton Smith, to whom circuses 
had long been a hobby, conceived the idea-of the Little 
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Theatre group sponsoring a burlesque circus in the newly- 
constructed fair building, for the purpose of raising money 
for a proposed Little Theatre building. His plan went back 
to his Boy Scout days in 1917 when he sold ice cream cones 
for the Red Cross on the occasion of a performance of 
Roquemore’s Mighty Humbug Circus in a tent on almost 
the identical spot where the fair exhibit hall was located. 

Mrs. ‘Tom C. Cheaney was president of the Little ‘Theatre 
in 1930, when the circus was first presented, and Miss 
Chowning Moore was director of Little Theatre plays and 
presided over circus rehearsals, which were begun as early 
as October, 1929. 

The Little Theatre earned $120, and the performers en- 
joyed the experience so well they decided to make the 
circus an annual affair. The 1931 edition was under the same 
general direction as in 1930, and an extra performance was 
given May 2 for the entertainment of delegates to the 
North and East ‘Texas Press Association and 13th District 
American Legion conventions. It was at this performance 
that Denton Legion members proposed that the circus be 
presented at the Denton County Fair in October, 1931. The 
fair proposed to rent a tent and seats, provide rigging, pay 
the circus expenses and $100 a performance. The board of 
directors was overwhelmed by this anticipated prosperity 
and quickly accepted. 

The show in Denton was a big success, and Little 
Theatre directors reasoned if Denton people liked the show, 
others might. So three fairs were booked in 1932, at Den- 
ton, Sherman and Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

_ Albert Herrmann, one of the publishers of the Weekly 
Signal, with W. W. Leverett as his partner, started The 
Free Press, a free distribution newspaper in 1930. It re- 
ceived the support of independent grocers in the beginning, 
solicited general advertising as the years passed and cham- 
pioned various causes, particularly a muncipal light plant 
for Gainesville. 

About this time, the Daily and Weekly Hesperian, the 
city’s oldest. newspaper, dating back to 1869, went out of © 
business. Long published by George T. Yates, who retired 
and sold to other interests, the paper had several different 
publishers in its last years. Not until Mr. Yates’ retirement 
did the newspaper install typesetting machines and was 
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said to have the dubious honor of being the last hand-set 
daily newspaper in Texas. 

Improvement of roads and dwindling of rural school 
population eased the strong opposition to the consolidation 
of schools which marked the early 20’s. By 1930, twenty-six 
districts had been involved in nine consolidation move- 
ments, which resulted in creation of Dexter, Leo, Valley 
Creek, Rad Ware, Ross Point, Coppers, Valley View, Callis- 
burg and Union Grove consolidated districts. Ten years 
later, nineteen additional common school districts had been 
combined to form two additional consolidated districts, 
Sivells Bend and Era, and strengthen previously merged dis- 
tricts. 

In 1930, a concrete bridge replaced the old iron bridge 
over Pecan Creek on East California Street in Gainesville, 
and in the summer of 1945 a new concrete bridge was com- 
pleted over Pecan Creek on Belcher Street. A similiar span 
was built in 1946-47 on East Broadway across Pecan Creek. 
Iron bridges still span the stream on Main, Scott, Belcher, 
Garnett and Moss streets. 

By virtue of an act of the 35th Legislature in 1917 and 
subsequent legislative enactments, the State Highway De- 
partment was established for the purpose of locating, con- 
structing and maintaining a comprehensive system of state 
highways. As a result of the federal aid road act passed by 
Congress in 1916 and subsequent amendments, the U. S. 
government, through the Public Roads Administration, has 
participated in the cost of constructing a limited portion 
of the state road system. 

In 1924, the State Highway Department took over the 
maintenance of State Highways 40 and 5 through Cooke 
County. These roads were later designated as U. S. High- 
ways 77 and 82, respectively. First improvement made was 
the asphalt paving of 1314 miles of Highway 40 south from 
Gainesville to the Denton County line, and with the con- 
struction of a free bridge over the Red River in 1931, con- 
struction of a two-lane concrete highway from Gainesville 
was started and was opened to the public on September 
LOSS. 

With the construction of the free bridge by the states of 
Texas and Oklahoma in 1930-31, the toll bridge was closed 
and dismantled. The new free bridge was opened Septem- 
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ber 7, 1931, when dedicatory rites were conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce and a parade was held in Gaines- 
ville featuring various modes of travel from ealiest days. 
The bridge is one-third of a mile long and cost $330,000. 

Through the efforts of Grady Trew, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the city of Gainesville, land was leased for 
a municipal airport on the old Red River road in 1929. The 
Cassady brothers were named managers. The first hangar 
was built that year, and George Cassady taught his brother, 
Emmett, to fly. This early training stood the brothers in 
good stead during World War II, when they were high- 
ranking officers in the Army Air Force. George Cassady 
was instructor until 1931, and taught Raymond King, Grady 
Trew and County Agent L. L. Johnson to fly. Mr. King took 
over management of the airport in 1934 and during the 
next four years taught many young men to fly. Following 
Mr. King’s death in the summer of 1938, Eugene De Bullet 
came to Gainesville as instructor in aviation and as manager 
of the air field. 

On December 29, 1930, officers and directors of First 
National Bank and Lindsay National Bank approved an 
agreement under which the banks were consolidated under 
the Lindsay bank’s charter and the First National’s title. 
Officers of the merged institution were D. T. Lacy, chair- 
man of the board; S. M. King, president; Roy T. Potter and 
J. W. Gladney, vice presidents; Raymond P. King, cashier; 
J. W. Schad and J. A. Smoot, assistant cashiers. Former First 
National officials in this group were Messrs. Lacy, Gladney 
and Schad. | 

The bank merger was the first of a number of radical 
steps made necessary by the financial depression which 
started in the fall of 1929 after the stock market crash in 
New York. 
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Depression Years 


The early 30’s saw a number of activities slowed in 
Gainesville and Cooke County and the organization of nu- 
merous federal agencies to give assistance to the farmer and 
rancher and out-of-work artisans and laborers. 

One of the first casualties was the Kiwanis Club, which 
disbanded in 1931 after the membership had dropped to 
sixteen and attendance at weekly luncheons was sparse. 

The organization of garden clubs in Gainesville, which 
has expanded during the past two decades, started in 1931 
when Mrs. L. A. House and Mrs. L. P. Wherry met in the 
backyard of one of their homes on South Grand Avenue and 
discussed the idea of forming such a club. From that con- 
versation came a meeting of five other women in the neigh- 
borhood in the home of Mrs. Wherry on April 28 of that 
year. Mrs. Wherry was elected first chairman, and the club 
took the name Maggie House Garden Club in honor of 
the founder of the movement. This club has been active in 
the furtherance of beautification of town and country since 
that time, and was admitted to the State Federation of 
Garden Clubs in 1934. The club has flower shows annually, 
conducts pilgrimage to homes and public gardens, conducts 
a systematic course of garden study at monthly meetings 
and presents authoritative speakers on garden subjects or 
flower arrangement. 

Despite the depression, Gainesville’s traffic problems in- 
creased in the 30’s, and the city experimented with various 
kinds of traffic control, including boulevard stop signs on 
which advertising space was sold to merchants. ‘Traffic lights 
were first installed in the late 30’s, being shifted from one 
location to another in an effort to relieve the traffic situa- 
tion. : 

Proration of oil production by the State Railroad Com- 
mission followed the discovery of the East Texas field by 
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C. M. (Dad) Joiner, veteran wildcatter, in October, 1930. 
The opening of the field resulted in the biggest leasing 
campaign in the history of the industry, and opening of 
the field also brought about large overproduction of oil, a 
rapid sinking of the price and decline in operations. The 
entire industry suffered. Private efforts at proration failed, 
and Gov. Ross Sterling ordered National Guardsmen into 
the field on August 17, 1931, with martial law being placed 
into effect. The field was shut down for a brief period and 
proration voted by the state legislature, was put into effect 
soon thereafter. Continued flow of “hot oil,” however, pro- 
duced a continued excess, bringing the price down as low 
as 5 and 6 cents a barrel in some places. 

Producers then resorted to a second and voluntary shut- 
down, and in 1934 the price was relatively stable at an aver- 
age of 95 cents. Relative stability has since been maintained, 
due in part to production control, but primarily to the 
steadiness with which succeeding oil fields have been 
brought in. 

Will Russell was interested in development of the Nat 
Piott pool east of Muenster, in 1935, and the extension of 
the Bulcher pool on the Dennis tract, in 1932. Associated 
with Whitfield, Pearson and Grimes in the Barney Voth 
tract near Muenster, Mr. Russell had a part in the com- 
pletion of the No. 2 well on December 20, 1938, which 
opened up a new area with a 1,000-barrel well at 1,788-93 
feet. 

Next important development occurred in the same year 
in the Walnut Bend area of northeast Cooke County, now 
the largest producing area in the county. Sinclair-Prairie 
No. 1 J. M. Best was good for a 1,000-barrel initial output 
as the deepest production the county had known, at 4,948- 
74 feet. Wells in the same area have since been drilled to 
5,500 feet. 

The TCU tract south of Muenster was developed by 
Russell, et al, on land owned by Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Fort Worth, in July, 1939. ‘The first well was completed 
at 1,123-43 feet for 159 barrels daily, and this was followed 
by the completion of the Dodson, Powell and Russell No. 1 
Linn on June 11, 1940, extending that field. 

The Retail Merchants Association of Gainesville acted 
in an effort to improve credit ratings in 1931, when it spent 
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$1,000, largely in advertising, to urge citizens of Cooke 
County not to spend more than their incomes justified. 
The commissioners court created the office of county 


highway patrolman in 1931, and Dock Dudley was appointed 
to the post. He still held the job as Cooke County observed 
its centennial seventeen years later. 


In 1932, the Central Church of Christ congregation had 
to dispose of its building, and P. J. Taylor, picturesque vet- 
eran minister who had been an Indian fighter, Texas 
Ranger, circuit rider and railroad builder, was first pastor 
in the frame structure erected at Broadway and Taylor 
streets. Past seventy years of age, Mr. Taylor worked as a 
carpenter with other members in the erection of the build- 
ing. The congregation took the name Broadway Church of 
Christ, and has made additions to the church building since 
the beginning. 

Meanwhile other Churches of Christ were organized in 
the county from time to time, including ones at Marysville, 
Hemming, Era, Burns City, Callisburg, Myra, Coesfield, 
Valley View, Hopewell, Bloomfield, Bulcher, Dye, Garden 
Valley and Spring Grove. 

During the depression, the county participated in a 
number of projects to aid unemployed persons. On July 
10, 1933, a county board of welfare and employment was 
appointed with John Mahan, J. W. Downard, J. H. Mid- 
kiff, Frank Morris and Wm. H. Tyler as members. Property 
tax valuations were reduced 5 percent in 1934, and a num- 
ber of WPA projects were approved. 

On June 22, 1935, under an act of the 44th Legislature, 
the court ordered levying of an annual occupation tax on 
coin vending machines of one-half the state tax. 


In a county- -wide election seeking legalization of beer 
sale in the county, the vote was 775 against to 668 for the 
proposal. The issue was defeated again on March 26, 1937, 
by a vote of 1,749 to 1,426. 

A franchise to Denton County Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
to operate in Cooke County was granted by the commis- 
sioners court on June 24, 1937. 

County court terms were ordered by the. commissioners 
in 1938 to begin on the first Monday in February, April, 
June, August, October and December, and justice court 
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terms were ordered to begin the last Monday of each calen- 
dar month. 

A contribution of $400 was made toward the cost of a 
home demonstration club building in Fair Park, the dam 
across Elm Greek at Leonard Park was ordered removed, and 
the Cooke County Electric Cooperative Association of 
Muenster was granted franchise and right-of-way easement, 
October 19. In another election seeking legalization of the 
sale of beer in Cooke County, the vote was 2,761 for and 
3,283 against. 

W. W. Leverett served as president of the Gainesville 
Chamber of Commerce in 1932, when a retrenchment in 
activities began. Joe M. Leonard began a four-year tenure 
of office, the longest in the history of the group in 1933, 
when Egbert ‘Thompson resigned as secretary. Mr. Leonard 
assumed the duties of secretary as well as president, with 
Mrs. Blanche BeSaw as assistant. ‘The office was moved to 
the second floor of the Pythian Building. 

Highway projects were pushed during the regime, High- 
way 82 being paved east from Gainesville to the Grayson 
County line. ‘The chamber also provided AAA office space 
IOS. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration program 
was originally set up under the supervision of the county 
agent, and a farmers’ committee of three members was 
named to supervise the program for the county. Each com- 
munity also had a committee of three members. 


It was under County Agent L. L. Johnson that the pro- 
eram was started in Cooke County, and the offices were lo- 
cated in 1933, as in 1948, in connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce, which was then in the Pythian Building. 

Robert Parris came here in January, 1934, to administer 
the program, and that year and again in 1935, there were 
three committees, one for cotton, one for wheat and a third 
for peanuts. Parris remained until June, 1934, when he was 
succeeded by Raymond Kinsey. 

Kinsey, in turn was succeeded by Lee S. Reece, and it ~ 
was while he was administrator that the name was changed 
in 1939 by federal law to the Agricultural Conservation 
Association, remaining as such until 1946, when it became 
the Production and Marketing Administration, in the field 
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service branch of the Department of Agriculture. ‘The coun- 
ty agent’s supervision ended in 1938. 

AAA payments reached their peak in 1937, when 
payments werre $251,697,000, and have ranged down to a 
low of $27,300 in 1942. The 1947 payments aggregated 
$66,500. 

In twelve years, to 1948, under Production Marketing 
Administration supervision, 6,138,900 feet of terracing has 
been done, and 126,300 linear feet of diversions have been 
accomplished. An estimated 1,700 acres of farmland was 
benefited by drainage systems of 50,700 cubic yards in the 
five program years, 1943-47; and 1,488 dams and reservoirs 
totaling 1,015,600 cubic yards have been constructed during 
the past twelve years. Some were erosion control dams, while 
others were small structures built in the early years of the 
program. Twenty water wells totaling a depth of 4,117 feet 
have been drilled; 1,800 acres of contour strip-cropping es- 
tablished; and 6,915 acres of prickly pear and cactus, 49 acres 
of mesquite and 696 acres of brush eradication carried on. 

U. S. Highway 82, formerly State Highway No. 5, was 
permanently improved for the first time in 1933, when a 
contract was let for grading, drainage structures and bridges 
over streams for a distance of 10.5 miles west from Gaines- 
ville. During the next five years, Highway 82 was completed, 
a concrete overpass being built to span the MKT Rail- 
road at Muenster, and the road surfaced with asphalt from 
Gainesville west to the Montague County line. During this 
period, U. S. Highway 77 south to Denton County was re- 
conditioned. In 1936, a total of $646,000 was spent by the 
State Highway Department in Cooke County, and a depart- 
ment survey made as of January 1, 1937, showed Cooke 
County at that time had 17.25 miles of concrete paved 
roads, 4.43 miles of asphalt paving, 2.95 miles of gravel or 
stone and 12.38 miles of graded and drained earth roads, 
for a total of 57.01 miles under state supervision. 

County roads at that time included 349.28 miles of 
oraveled or stone-surfaced thoroughfares, 724.39 miles of 
dirt or unimproved roads and 22.52 miles of primitive roads, 
for a total of 1,096.19 miles. Grand total was 1,153.20 miles, 
of which 376.66 miles, or 32 per cent, were all-weather paved 
or gravel roads. 

Due to the financial crisis resulting from the depression, 
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reorganization of the First National Bank was required, and 
the new financial institution was known as Gainesville Na- 
tional Bank. The reorganization was accomplished on June 
5, 1933. S. M. King was made president; J. W. Gladney, 
vice president; Raymond P. King, cashier; J. W. Schad and 
Ancil Smoot, assistant cashiers. Vice presidents during the 
next few years included G. K. Richardson, J. L. Lary and 
J. A. Hulme. When S. M. King died in 1936, Arthur ‘Teague 
was made president; and when Raymond King, vice presi- 
dent, died in 1938, B. A. Dillard became president of the 
bank. J. A. Smoot was made vice president; Nick Mosman, 
cashier; and William Bonner, director. Leroy Robinson suc- 
ceeded Mosman as cashier upon the latter’s death in 1939. 

The Farmers Home Administration, designed to provide 
a small farmer a start on the road to better farming and 
improved living for his family, was started in Cooke Coun- 
ty in the spring of 1934 as Texas Rural Communities, and 
was taken over by the federal government under an act 
creating the U. S. Resettlement Administration in the fall 
OL71935. 

Congress changed the program to some extent in 1937, 
when the Bankhead-Jones Farm ‘Tenant Act was passed to 
open the road to farm ownership for farm families and 
young people with farming background who could not 
otherwise buy farms of their own. The program then be- 
came known as the Farm Security Administration, which 
it remained for ten years. 

‘The program was broadened by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1946 to include loans for the enlarge- 
ment of undersized farms and the improvement of under- 
developed farms. The emergency crop and feed loan divi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administration and FSA were 
merged by Public Law No. 731, and the present name, 
Farmers Home Administration, was adopted. 

Under the provision of the Pope-Jones Water Facilities 
Act, loans were authorized in seventeen Western states, in- 
cluding ‘Texas, to enable farmers and ranchers to build, im- 
prove or repair needed water facilities such as wells, ponds, ~ 
windmills, farm distribution systems and small irrigation 
systems. 

During the time the program had been active in Cooke 
County to 1948, families numbering 881 had received pro- 
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duction loans amounting to $581,985.51. These include 
thirteen families who received assistance with water facilities 
loans. Of the amount, more than 60 per cent had been re- 
paid; and the unpaid balance had from one to five years to 
run before maturity dates. 

Forty-nine families received loans with which to pur- 
chase their farms for homes. These loans total $150,121.53. 
Thirteen of these families had paid their loans in full, and 
the remaining thirty-six families had thirty to forty years to 
repay their indebtedness. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian church, which had its 
start in Gainesville in 1862, disbanded in 1934. The local 
congregation had merged with First Presbyterian church in 
1906, but some members decided to carry on, and acquired 
the former St. John’s Methodist church building on North 
Dixon Street. After its disbandment, the church’s property 
became the property of the General Assembly. 

The first bond issue for a municipal light plant was de- 
feated at the polls in Gainesville in 1934, 754 to 628 votes, 
the issue being for $443,000. Another election, for $418,000, 
was defeated in 1936 by a vote of 976 to 762. But in Sep- 
tember of that year, the city council purchased a diesel 
engine generating system for the water works plant at a 
cost of $26,329. The plant took on electric service customers 
to the number of 200 in the years that followed. A third 
light plant election was held in 1936, with another negative 
result, 432 to 250. The last effort to carry such an election 
was made in 1939, when a bond issue of $70,000 lost by a 
783 majority. 

Building activity reached an all-time low in Gainesville 
in 1934, when permits totaled $11,525, as contrasted with 
$147,110 in 1929, the highest of previous years. 

The summer of 1934 was the hottest on record in Cooke 
County. At the post office in Gainesville, the temperature 
reached 100 degrees or more on sixty-six consecutive days 
beginning June 19. The following year, 1935, was the wet- 
test year on record, with 50.77 inches of precipitation. 

The Cooke County Fair continued to grow. In 1934 the 
Maggie House Garden Club built a flower garden on the 
grounds, and the Labor Day parade was renewed. An avenue 
of flags was an addition in 1936, when the courthouse square 
as it existed in pioneer days was recreated with log cabins. 
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and exhibits of curios. In 1937, the baseball park was lighted 
for night games, and softball became an attraction. 


A handsome rock home demonstration club building 
was constructed in 1938 with the aid of the commissioners 
court. ‘The garden club plot was increased and beautified, 
and the Santa Fe Railroad had a miniature train on exhibit- 
ion. 

Public square dances were instituted in 1939, and there 
was a pet parade. In 1940, the old ball park and rodeo arena 
were dismantled and a new combination ball park and ro- 
deo arena erected with a grandstand built as an NYA pro- 
ject. It was dedicated by Mayor Cecil Murphy on the open- 
ing day of the fair. Entertainment that year included a rodeo, 
square dances, band concerts and hog-calling contests, as 
well as horseshoe pitching contests and a pet parade. 

A Young Men’s Civic League was organized in Gaines- 
ville at a meeting on May 1, 1935, at the courthouse, with 
Leo M. Kuehn and A. E. Herrmann as sponsors. First officers 
of the group were Leo. M. Kuehn, Jr., president; D. E. 
O’Brien, vice president; David Turner, secretary; William 
Lewie, treasurer; and Dr. J. C. Price, Dr. LeRoy Rice, G. D. 
Bell, Roy P. Wilson, Richard Dickerman and William R. 
Block, directors. For the first two years the group had month- 
ly supper meetings, and the first project was a North Com- 
merce Street whiteway system. The group promoted the an- 
nual President’s birthday ball, lighting of the bridge over 
Elm Creek on West California Street, softball games, old 
clothes drives for the Associated Charities and other ac- 
tivities. 

Muenster continued its growth through the 30’s, and an 
11 p. m. curfew for all places of amusement was adopted in 
1936. Approval was given by a vote of 85 to 74 to a $20,000 
bond issue for a city sewer system, on September 30, 1938, 
and the bonds ordered issued April 24, 1940. With the com- 
pletion of the overpass, a traffic light was installed in 1939 
at the intersection of Main Street with Highway 82. The 
city tax rate for the year was set at $1.15 and this was raised 
to SleoO min Lot2: 

Observance of the golden anniversary of the Muenster 
colony was a notable event of November 22 and 23, 1939. 
The program opened with a historical drama, “Under Ben- 
edictine Banners,’ presented on the evening of November 
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22 under the direction of Sister Agnes M. Voth, dépicting 
the history of the community. On the following day, ponti- 
fical mass was celebrated by the Right Rev. Abbot Paul Hah- 
len. The Right Rev. Monsignor A. Danglmayr, a native of 
the community, delivered the sermon. A banquet was ar- 
ranged for the large number of clergymen present, while 
citizens of Muenster and neighboring cities and towns in 
great numbers attended a barbecue. In connection with the 
anniversary, the Rev. Joseph P. Fuhrmann, of Corpus Chris- 
ti College, Corpus Christi ‘Texas, wrote a “Golden Jubilee 
History of Sacred Heart Parish,’’ which was published by 
Sacred. Heart parish. Copies were distributed to purchasers 
during the celebration. 


Muenster State bank was organized July 2, 1923, with a 
capital stock of $17,500 and $1,750 surplus. J. W. Meurer 
was president; Frank Trachta, vice president; and J. M. 
Weinzapfel, cashier. The bank operated under the Texas 
State Guaranty Fund and Bond Law until repeal, and since 
1937 the bank’s membership in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation insures depositors under the FDIC act.. 
Following Mr. Meurer’s death, Mr. Weinzapfel was made 
president, and Herbert Meurer, son of the late president, 
cashier. The bank moved into a new air-conditioned build- 
ing in 1940. ‘The bank had several predecessors after the first 
one was organized in 1893 in conection with a general mer- 
chandise business. It lasted only three years, and succeeding 
banks were similarly short-lived until R. W. Crawford’s Ger- 
man American Bank was in operation from 1910 to 1922. 
During one two-year interval there were two competing 
banks. 

The Muenster Enterprise, owned and operated and 
edited by R. N. Fette, a Muenster man, began publication 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1936, and has grown with the com- 
munity, now having its own home in an attractive and 
roomy building. 

The junior high school building in Gainesville burned 
on April 3, 1936, a few hours after a Parent-Teacher meet- 
ing during which a new building was strongly called for by 
speakers. In 1937 a handsome new junior high building was 
opened, and seventh and eighth grade students transferred 
to the building. Erection of a new Booker T. Washington 
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Negro School in 1939 completed modernization of the 
school system. 

The hottest day in history locally occurred on August 
10, 1936, when Gainesville had 114 degrees. ‘Two days later 
on August 12, at Seymour, Texas, the thermometer recorded 
120 degrees, the hottest in ‘Texas history. 

About this time there appeared on Gainesville movie 
screens, a picture directed by Edwin Carewe with the story 
written by Willard Robertson. Both were Gainesville na- 
tives. Carewe, who during his career directed such pictures 
as ““Ramona” and “Resurrection,” was born Jay Fox, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fox, who lived in the 400 block of East 
Broadway, in March, 1883. ‘The elder Fox operated a grocery 
store in Gainesville. They returned to Chickasha, Indian 
Territory, their former home, when Jay was four. 

Willard Robertson’s mother was a teacher in the old 
East School and received a Washington appointment from 
Sen. Joseph W. Bailey. Robertson was educated as an at- 
torney and became a playwright and actor, playing the part 
of the father in the “Skippy” series of films. 

For many years the most typical Texas Ranger was Capt. 
Tom Hickman, who first had charge of Company B and 
later was head of the Ranger force in the early 30’s. He was 
born and reared in Cooke County, and after his Ranger 
service, beginning in the early 20’s, he returned to Gaines- 
ville to make his home, heading the guard service of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation. 

When John W. (Swede) McMurry was made Gaines- | 
ville High School football coach and served four years, he 
brought the Gainesville Leopards their first district champ- 
ionship in 1936. ‘The team defeated the McKinney Lions in 
the bi-district clash, but went down before a great North 
Side (Fort Worth) eleven in Fort Worth in the quarter- 
final skirmish. Listed in this group of champions were Bob 
Leonard (who later starred with the Middies), Harry Herr- 
mann, Price Truitt, Phil Potts, Irvin Brightwell (later with 
Vanderbilt), H. A. Talley, Humes Hogue, J. D. Mitchell, 
Virgel Cloer, Bob Mowry, Dick Wooldridge, James O'Neal, 
Dale Stark and a number of others. 

Coach McMurry was followed by Charley Lindsey, who 
came here from Wichita Falls. During his first year here, 
Lindsey brought Gainesville its second district title. The 
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team ran into a tough Highland Park team in Dallas in the 
bi-district clash, and was eliminated from the state race. 
Playing on this title team were “Red” Purcell, Bill Mc- 
Collum, James Yeakley, Irvin Brightwell, Marvin Mitchell, 


Joe Morgan, J. W. Green, Bill Culp, Buddy Richardson, 


Earl Murphy, Marshall Magers and others. 

The next year, Lindsey’s team went through the season 
undefeated but lost the district title when Sherman won 
over the Leopards on penetrations. 

On July 17, 1937, the Muenster Ladies Civic League 
and Garden Club was organized. General purpose of the 
club was stated as “advancing in a united effort the safety 
and promotion of civic welfare of the city of Muenster; to 
promote integrity and good faith, sanitation, home beauti- 
fication, cemetery and park improvement, presentation of 
flower shows, and improvement of the educational system of 
the city.” 

_ Mrs. Angela Furbach was first president of the. club; 
Mrs. M. J. Endres, vice president; and Miss Mary Becker, 
treasurer. In January, 1938, Mrs. Furbach moved out of 
town, and Mrs. Endres assumed the presidency. 

Cemetery beautification has been one of the important 
projects of the club, and improvements accomplished in- 
clude removal of curbs from graves and bermuda sod plant- 
ed; shrubs and cedar trees planted from the entrance to the 
large monument at the north end, and along the front and 
back boundary lines; and a large flower bed laid out and 
planted with hardy annuals and perennials. Forty-four 
American elm trees were planted along the walk from 
Sacred Heart church to the cemetery and a water line laid. 
Large flower shows were given in May, 1938, with Mrs. T. S. 
Myrick as chairman, and in April, 1939, with Mrs. Joe 
Luke as chairman.~ 

A municipal band tax was voted in Gainesville in 1937, 
and Carey C. Shell, who had been Chamber of Commerce 
band director fifteen years previously and went to Sherman 
to be municipal band director, returned here to wield the 
baton for the municipal band. Soon after his return, how- 
ever, the adult band was dispensed with, and efforts con- 
centrated on high school and junior high bands. Shell was 
succeeded by John W. Nay, in 1939, and Nay remained 
until a band director was dispensed with during World 
War II. 
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The Chamber of Commerce ended its retrenchment 
program in 1937 when Roy A. Stamps was president and 
J. K. McCann came here from Mississippi to be manager. 

Construction work took an upturn in 1937, building 
permits in Gainesville totaling $231,250, an all-time high 
to that date. 

Hughes-Tune post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, was or- 
ganized in Gainesville in October, 1937, and Ross Green 
was first commander, serving two terms. After World War 
II, the post built a VFW home north of the city on U. S. 
Highway 77. 

R. D. Clack was elected Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent in 1939 and again in 1940. He had an eventful ad- 
ministration. A major objective was establishment of a 
medical unit of the Texas National Guard; construction of 
a municipal swimming pool, for which $8,500 in bonds were 
sold; and appointment of a committee to seek an army 
camp for Cooke County. The committee was headed by 
William C. Simpson. 

A new Kiwanis Club was started at a meeting November 
17, 1937, with Ed M. Shortess representing Kiwanis Inter- 
national in attendance. Jack K. Bell was elected president; 
J. L. Webb, vice president; and Ed Liedtke, Jr., secretary. 


J. W. Hess and Henry Fette of Muenster took the lead 
in a movement to form the Cooke County Rural Electrifi- 
cation Cooperative under the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, and were joined by Bernard Voth. A charter was 
obtained May 30, 1938. Mr. Voth was named president; 
Mr. Fette, secretary-treasurer; and Mr. Hess, manager. Di- 
rectors were Casey Jones, Forestburg; R. M. Felty, Hood; 
Joe Bengfort, Lindsay; and W. L. Young, Valley View. In 
the beginning the association had five full-time employees 
and contracted with Texas Power & Light Company for 
electric power, the lines being energized in May, 1939. At 
that time there were 315 members and 195 miles of line, 
within an area, roughly, from Muenster south to Forestburg, 
southeast to Valley View, west to Lindsay, and north to 
Capps Corner, taking in the west part of Cooke County — 
and the southeast part of Montague County. In 1948 there 
were 2,150 consumers and 850 miles of power lines with 
150 more miles under construction expected to be com- 
pleted by September of the same year. There were twenty- 
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four full-time employees. Mr. Voth remained as president 
throughout the life of the association, to 1948. Mr. Hess 
served as manager from June 1, 1938, until March 1, 1940, 
at which time he was succeeded by J. H. Flood. Flood was 
manager until November 1, 1941, when R. L. McNelly 
took over and directed the business of the association. The 
association in 1948 served towns which had no electric 
power facilities, including Marysville, Hood and Rosston, 
Leo,, Prairie Point, Walnut Bend, Spanish Fort, Bonita, 
Lindsay, Sivells Bend, Bulcher, Woodbine, Burns City, Dex- 
ter, Callisburg, Forestburg and Illinois Bend. Most of the 
construction in 1948 was in the southeast part of the county. 


‘The Half Century Club held its annual reunion at the 
Cooke County Fair in 1940. Three hundred and nineteen 
members and guests were in attendance. | 

The first of several book clubs since formed in Gaines- 
ville was organized in 1939 to make a further cultural con- 
tribution to the city. It began as a department of the XLI 
Club, and was known as the Junior XLI Club until it 
adopted the name, “The Book Club.” Mrs. Emmett Curtis 
was first chairman; Mrs. Clyde Thomas, vice chairman; 
Mrs. Ralph Buckingham, secretary; and Mrs. John Hardy, 
treasurer. 

In 1939, the commissioners court entered into an agree- 
ment with the Soil Conservation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for soil conservation work along 
highways adjoining agricultural land. Another beer legali- 
zation election held August 12 failed to carry. On Septem- 
ber 11, 1939, a budget for the new county health unit was 
adopted. 

A bookmobile for the county library was purchased on 
November 2 at a cost of $1,284.35. 

In August, 1940, the Magnolia Petroleum Company was 
granted a pipeline right-of-way, and the county vacated and 
abandoned roads to the U. S. government in the Denison 
Dam area, receiving $3,470 in damages. 


Gainesville’s population in 1940 had reached a new 
high, 9,638, and Cooke County had staged a comeback in 
population with a total of 24,909. 

As war clouds gathered in 1940, the commissioners court 
cancelled the federal commodities store room rental and 
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made a room in the courthouse available to the selective 
service board. 

Gainesville had been without a national guard unit for 
many years until the spring of 1940, when Company H 
111th Medical Regiment, a medical unit, was organized as 
a unit of the Texas National Guard. An armory was es- 
tablished on the second floor of a building in the 300 block 
on the north side of East California Street. ‘The company 
participated in military maneuvers in southwestern Louisi- 
ana in August, 1940. 

In December, 1940, the company was sent to Camp 
Bowie for military training, and was federalized. It partici- 
pated in World War II, although the personnel was changed 
from time to time as men from the company formed cadres 
for new outfits. 

Officers of the company at the time of the Louisiana 
maneuvers were: Lt. James W. Atchison, commanding of- 
ficer; and Lts. John M. Hardy, Lee Roy Rice, Hiram P. 
Hawk, Richard Dickerman and Amos C. Young. 

A notable event of 1940 was the issuance on September 
23, of the 50th anniversary edition of the Daily Register, 
the largest issue of a newspaper ever published in Gaines- 
ville. Clarence H. and Joe Leonard, sons of the founder, 
J. I. Leonard, were publishers of the paper. Their father 
had started it on August 30, 1890. 


GHAPTER THIRTEEN 


World War Il 


War clouds were gathering as Cooke County entered 
1941, but county affairs maintained an even tenor until 
that eventful day of December 7 when Japanese airmen 
raided Pearl Harbor, sinking United States battleships and 
inflicting a heavy toll of casualties upon American air and 
sea forces. | | 

In 1941, Sam Lanius, upon his election as mayor, be- 
came the first man in Gainesville whose father before him 
had served in the same capacity. The city council set a tax 
rate of $1.75, the lowest in seventeen years, and the city 
schools added a twelfth grade to the curriculum. 


After the Japanese struck at Pearl Harbor, day and night 
cuards were stationed at the airport, railroad bridges and 
electric power stations beginning December 11, and the 
war was on. 


January, 1942, was the first month in twenty years that 
no building permits were issued in Gainesville. Congress- 
man Ed Gossett telegraphed the Register on March 20 that 
an army camp was to be established in Cooke County, and 
Gainesville moved to adjust itself to the momentous project. 


_ Accity bus line was authorized the same day work on the 
camp started, March 23, and four days later, an ordinance 
regulating trailer camps was passed. In two weeks, 300 new 
parking meters were on order. The worst flood in the his- 
tory of Gainesville occurred on April 24, when nine inches 
of rain flooded Fair Park Auditorium, where Camp Howze 
plans were in the making. 


On July 2, construction of an air base was started five 
miles west of the city, and federal rent control began in the 
city on Septmber 16. | 

A municipal garbage collection system started June lI, 
replacing private carriers, and the county commissioners in 
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February, 1941, set aside a room in the basement of the 
courthouse as a Home Defense Guard armory. 

A franchise was granted to the Brazos River Trans- 
mission and Electric Cooperative, Inc., on May 15, 1941, 
and in September the food stamp plan was entered into 
along with the federal government rationing program. 

With the coming of Camp Howze, a consolidated sani- 
tary district which included all of Cooke County except 
incorporated towns and the military establishment was 
created, with Dr. H. H. Terry, head of the county health 
unit. Dr. C. B. Thayer and R. A. McElrath named a com- 
mittee to promulgate rules and regulations. 

A permit to operate a bus line to the army camp was 
granted on May 7 to R. D. Clack and Tom Hickman. On 
June 15, the sewing room, a holdover from depression days, 
was discontinued. | 

In 1941, William R. Block served as president of Gaines- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, and a cotton improvement 
contest was conducted, a scrap aluminum collection cam- 
paign sponsored for the national defense effort, and the 
establishment of the army camp realized. Mr. Block was 
reelected in 1942, but Cliff McMahan resigned as manager 
of the chamber to engage in war work at Camp Howze, and 
Mr. Block resigned as president to accept the manager's 
post. Ray Winder was elected president to succeed Mr. 
Block. 

The city bus line was established through Chamber of 
Commerce aid. Full cooperation was given the war effort, 
with an army rental office being set up in the Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

The construction and maintenance of Camp Howze 
near Gainesville during the war had a tremendous impact 
on Gainesville and Cooke County. Thousand of soldiers in 
training at the camp brought their families here to live, 
and few homes in Gainesville and neighboring communities 
in the county failed to have one or more families renting 
rooms or apartments. 

The population of Gainesville was more than doubled 
during the war years as evidenced by sugar stamps issued. 
Bank deposits, postal receipts and public utility connections 
soared, and all municipal services were taxed to ‘capacity to 
meet requirements. 
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Banks reached an all-time high in deposits of $8,121,- 
451, in June, 1944, and taxpayers of Gainesville voted to 
increase the school tax limitations from $1 to $1.50 on the 
$100 valuation. 

Gainesville ranked eighth among all cities and towns 
on the Santa Fe Lines in passenger ticket sales that year 
(1944), standing ahead of such cities as Denver, Colorado, 
Fort Worth and Houston, due to the traffic involving of- 
ficers and men stationed at Camp Howze and their families. 

Ten days after the Pearl Harbor attack, representatives 
of the War Department came to Gainesville to start work 
on a proposed location for an army training camp in Cooke 
County, and early in 1942, actual work began on the 58,000- 
acre tract which became Camp Howze, named for Gen. 
Robert Lee Howze of Overton, Texas, who had a distin- 
guished army career. 

‘The camp was activated August 15, 1942, with Col. John 
P. Wheeler as commanding officer, and the first division 
to be trained there, the 84th, was activated October 15, 
1942. The 86th and 103rd Divisions were also trained at the 
camp, along with scores of smaller units, in which several 
thousand men were members. 

On October 30, 1941, a $40,000 repair project on High- 
way 77 south from Gainesville to the Denton County line 
was completed, and with the announcement early in 1942 
that Camp Howze was to be constructed six miles north of 
Gainesville, the State Highway Department turned its at- 
tention to construction of access roads to the military es- 
tablishment. 

Four major projects were authorized and carried through 
to completion. First project in 1942 was a $40,00 improve- 
ment project on U. S. Highway 77 from Gainesville north 
to the Red River bridge, which included widening of the 
paving from curb to curb on North Grand Avenue and pro- 
viding for four-lane traffic and construction of shoulders 
on the highway north of town to take care of the increased 
traffic. 

Three access roads to Camp Howze were constructed in 
1942 and 1943. A seven and one-half mile asphalt-paved 
highway was built from U. S. Highway 82 west of the city 
to connect with the entrance to Camp Howze, between 
November 23, 1942, and July 24, 1943. This project cost 
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$144,145.59. A half-mile road was built west from U. S. 
Highway 77 north of the city to connect the entrance of the 
camp on the east side. This road was begun August 17, 
1942, and was completed December 4 of the same year, the 
project costing $18,001.97. A road .28 of a mile long was 
built from Highway 77 south of the Red River bridge to 
connect with the Sivells Bend road and provide an outlet 
for Sivells Bend residents to Gainesville without going 
through the military reservation. Beginning the job on 
April 6, 1943, the department completed it on July 12, 
1943, at a cost of $7,819.94. 

These roads are now under the supervision of the county 
commissioners court, although the court has asked the 
Highway Department to take over their maintenance as 
farm-to-market roads. 

On May 5, 1942, the state took over maintenance of 11 
miles of the road southwest from Gainesville to Era, which 
held the designation of State Highway 89. 


The soil conservation program got underway in Cooke 
County in 1941, two years after the state legislature passed 
the soil conservation district law in 1939. Advocacy of soil 
conservation in Texas began as early as 1882, when a New- 
ton County farmer, Duke Howard, terraced his farm; but 
it was twenty years later before terracing received any ap- 
preciable attention. Educational programs were begun in 
1910 under auspices of the Texas Farmers Cooperative 
demonstration work, which later became the Extension 
Service of Texas A & M College. In 1911, teaching of soil 
conservation was authorized, and in 1916 terracing became 
a permanent part of the A & M College program. The Soil 
Erosion Service was created by Congress in the Department 
of the Interior in 1933, to demonstrate on a farm-wide 
watershed basis, the control of soil erosion by application of 
all the known practical conservation measures. ‘Texas was 
placed in the Western Gulf region of the soil conservation 
system, and action of the legislature in 1939 setting up a 
state soil conservation board of five members with head- 
quarters at Temple for administering the law, made possible ~ 
the creation of such districts as Cooke County’s. 


Provision was made whereby farmers of a given area 
might petition the state board for creation of a district, 
setting forth the proposed boundaries. The state board is 
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then privileged to call an election to be participated in by 
farmers in the area involved. Taking the lead in the move- 
ment in Cooke County were J. M. Weinzapfel and J. W. 
Hess of Muenster; Henry Martin of Valley View; and Coun- 
ty Agent A. S. Brient, whose activities in behalf of the pro- 
gram brought about the circulation of the petition for the 
creation of the district. In the summer of 1941, landowners 
of the area voted to create a district, and a board of super- 
visors was elected by the farmers. Oscar Aldridge, Myra, 
was one of the original district supervisors. He passed away 
in 1943, and Howard Springer of Valley View filled the un- 
expired six months of his term. In October, 1943, J. W. Hess 
was elected to the board. Henry Martin was one of the 
original supervisors and served as board chairman through 
1945. When he resigned on account of ill health, Willard 
Kemplin of Valley View was elected to fill his place on the 
board. In 1948 the board included Mr. Hess, chairman; 
V. W. Redman, Saint Jo, vice-chairman; John Rice, Collins- 
ville, secretary; and Mr. Kemplin and G. E. Blackmon, 
Bowie, members. 


The oil industry continued apace with developments in 
Cooke County during the war years, spurred by the need for 
greater production to meet military needs for petroleum 
products. The Wilson pool, five and one-half miles east of 
Gainesville, was developed by G. T. Kimbell and Burk 
Royalty Company on land owned by Roy P. and Johnie 
Wilson of Gainesville, the first well being brought in on 
June 18, 1941, by Gannon Drilling Company, at 2,216 feet. 

Next development was the discovery of the Woodbine 
field, one mile northeast of the town of Woodbine. Seitz, 
Comegys and Seitz blocked the acreage and made a trade 
with Northern Ordnance, Inc., to drill on the J. R. Haney 
tract. The No. 1 Haney, brought in on April 24, 1944, was 
the discovery well in this area, at 4,357 feet. 

The Texas Company was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the second largest producing area in Cooke County, 
the Sivells Bend, pioneered by Fred Snuggs. First producer 
of Sivells Bend was Texas Company No. | Rasure, drilled 
in on October 11, 1944, at a depth of 4,900 feet. 

Drilling in new areas continued, and on July 15, 1948, a 
wildcat well was completed as a producer by the Atlantic 
Refining Company on the John Rivoire tract in the Camp 
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Howze area, ten miles north of Gainesville, at 3,741-50 feet. 

While the oil industry was expanding in the county, 
dairying took on importance as an agricultural pursuit 
with ever-increasing income for the dairyman. Just how the 
industry had grown is evidenced by figures on whole milk 
sold. ‘The 1910 sales in Cooke County amounted to 61,870 
gallons. In 1940, the total was 2,363,991, and in 1945, 
2,495,287 gallons. The Farmers Marketing Association 
cheese plant at Muenster, which bought milk from sixty 
producers in 1929, its first year, in 1947 had 400 producers 
with nearly 4,000 head of cattle, and paid $750,000 for 
whole milk. With two or three exceptions, these dairymen 
had Jersey cattle, the others having Guernseys. None milked 
over forty cows, and their dairy farms contained an average 
of 250 acres. 


Crystal Dairy Products Company bought some $200,000 
worth of milk in 1947. The twenty producers serving the 
company had some 600 producing cows. Other purchasers 
were Borden’s of Denton and Meadolake of Sherman. Pruitt 
Produce Company shipped Cooke County cream. Alto- 
gether, dairying in Cooke County was bringing in well 
above $1,000,000 in annual income in 1947. 

Cooke County ranked tenth among the counties of 
Texas in oats production in 1930, when 798,683 bushels 
were produced. This output was increased in 1935, but it 
had dropped again in 1945 to 718,849 bushels. 

Wheat output reached an all-time high in 1940, when 
the yield was 667,332 bushels. The 1945 production was 
607,947 bushels. 

Corn production from 21,055 acres in 1945 was 293,118 
bushels, a sharp decline from the high of 1,074,341 bushels 
produced in 1910 from 80,360 acres. Mechanization of trans- 
portation and the introduction of farm machinery reduced 
the number of horses and mules from 15,691 in 1910 to 
3,878 in 1948, and was a contributing factor in the decline 
of corn raising. 


Commercial production of peanuts had skyrocketed in a | 


few years. Peanuts were grown principally in the Cross 
Timbers section of the county, which previously had been 
devoted to truck farming and some cotton raising. The 
1945 production was 2,174,262 pounds, four times the 1940 
output. Weather conditions interfered with the 1947 har- 
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vest, however, causing losses that resulted in many farmers’ 
turning from peanuts to cotton in 1948, contributing to the 
great increase in cotton acreage that year. 

Sorghum growing had nearly quadrupled in ten years, 
census figures revealed. ‘The output was 27,690 bushels in 
1946, as compared with 9,655 in 1940, and 7,823 bushels in 
1935. A similar increase in acreage was noted. 

The poultry industry has grown since the early years of 
the 20th Century. In 1910, Cooke County’s poultry output 
was 252,935. In 1940 it had grown only to 256,922; but in 
1945, it was up to 444,913. This was due in part to demand 
for poultry during the war years, when there was a scarcity 
of beef, and the higher market prices of poultry. Egg pro- 
duction in 1910 was 701,462 dozens, and in 1945 had 
reached 1,520,358 dozens. 

Vegetable growing and fruit raising, which centered 
principally in the Cross Timbers sandy land, had declined 
in recent years because of soil depreciation, better profits 
in peanuts, lack of market and other factors. In the 20's, 
the Cooke County Truck Growers Association operated a 
shipping barn on the right-of-way of the MKT Railroad in 
Gainesville, between California and Broadway, with L. M. 
Orsborn as manager. At that time there was a large income 
from such products, but the depression ended this enter- 
prise. 

The mechanization of farming kept apace, and by 1944, 
2,499 tractors were in operation on Cooke County farms. 
Then came the Rural Electrification Administration, which 
made possible electric power to more than 2,000 farms in 
the Cooke County area. 

The farmers have organized from time to time to assist 
each other in meeting their problems and seeking beneficial 
legislation. In the late years of the 19th Century, the Farm- 
ers Alliance flourished throughout Texas. Cooke County 
had its unit, and annual conventions were held in Gaines- 
ville. In 1903, the Farmers Union succeeded the alliance, 
and had units throughout the county. This was followed 
by the Texas Farm Bureau Federation, which claimed 40,- 
000 members in 1922. Cooke County’s unit was active until 
World War II. 

The war brought a shift in population in Cooke County 
when Camp Howze was established on 58,000 acres of some 
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of the best farm and grazing land in the northern section of 
the county, displacing approximately 300 farm families. 
Some of these families purchased farms in other sections of 
the county, others moved to other counties and states, and 
some of the older farmers retired and established residences 
in Gainesville and elsewhere. A large percentage of this land 
also was repurchased by former owners when the end of the 
war came and dismantling of the camp began; but there 
had been little resettlement in 1948. A good part of the land 
had again been put into pasture by cattle breeders. 

Discovery of oil at Callisburg in 1924 started an intens1- 
fied drilling campaign which resulted in the discovery of oil 
in paying quantities in widely separated areas of Cooke 
County, and many acres of former farm lands are now oil 
producing properties. In 1948, such properties accounted for 
40 per cent of the total valuation of Cooke County land. 

Cooke County’s land is rolling prairie country drained 
largely by tributaries of the Trinity River, with an altitude 
of 700 to 1,100 feet and 35.53 inches average annual rain- 
fall. The county is in one of two great soil belts of ‘Texas, 
with red alluvial soil in the Red River valley, black waxy 
and gray loam in the uplands, and lighter, sandy soils in 
the Cross ‘Timbers section. Post oak, pecan, walnut, hickory, 
willow and some blackjack trees grow along the river and 
creek banks of the county. 

In 1943, Ray Winder again served as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Gainesville, and upon the resigna- 
tion of William R. Block as manager, L. A. Wilke of El 
Paso was employed. Looking toward the end of the war, a 
postwar planning committee was named by Mr. Winder. 

The war effort continued to take up the interest and ac- 
tivities of the chamber, and in 1944, Cecil H. Tinsley was 
elected president. Final designation of a new route for U. S. 
Highway 77 through the city was obtained by Chamber of 
Commerce action. Also, a move was started to obtain for 
farmers prior rights to repurchase their land in the Camp 
Howze reservation. 

In 1945, Emmett Curtis was president of the chamber, 
and efforts were made to have the city and county provide 
the right-of-way for U. S. Highway 77 through the county, 
and to obtain a permanent army camp for the county. 

County Commissioner O. B. Winters died on September 
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7, 1944, and Mrs. Bessie B. Winters, his widow, was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy. She was the first woman to hold the 
office in Cooke County. 


During World War II, 5,000 men were processed by the 
Cooke County draft board, composed of W. H. Campbell, 
John W. Culp, and J. C. O’Brien, and more than 3,500 men 
and women from the county were in the armed services. 
Cooke County lost heavily of the flower of its young man- 
hood in the great conflict. County men who lost their lives 
in World War II, as compiled by the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Dennis-Anderson Post, American Legion, are: 


J. B. Akin, Ulrich P. Arendt, David F. Atcuson, Royce 
Aydelotte, Kenneth Bandy, Henry M. Barlow, Raymond J. 
Berend, Robert R. Barnes, James M. Barnett, Jesse F. 
Blount, Melvin E. Blurton, Melville Boulter, Herbert B. 
Brandon, Luther B. Breeden, Arthur B. Brinkley, Bull 
Brooks, Joe Burleson, Addison D. Busby, V. B. Capps, Jr., 
Ira M. Case, Herschel M. Cavin, Ralph E. Click, Richard 
Ciarks= Yulevnw os Clark ‘Lomi Cheéeaney,” Jr:, ‘Vernon 
Clement, Cecil C. Cole, James H. Collins, Harold Collins, 
J. O. Cotten, Jesse C. Cummings, Dean H. Dalton, Joe P. 
Davis, Earl B. Dennis, William C. Dennis, H. B. Donaghey, 
james) Ae Endres,(M> if Endres) |r, “Jess Me Epps," Ly: 
Felderhoff, Richard Fette, August Fleitman, William L. 
Flowers, Julius O. Flusche, Clyde H. Frith, Wiliam Ames 
Garnett, Louis Gaston, W. O. Gaston, Cecil Glass, Orby 
Gould, R. J. Gruber, Lloyd Hall, Tommie F. Hanson, 
Cecil Harry, John J. Hatch, Robert W. Herr, C. Henry, 
Clarence M. Hoehn, Clair Honeycutt, James A. Jetton, 
Henry C. Johnson, Walter J. Johnson, James Kaden, Blake 
Kilmer, Michael J. Kupper, Robert Livingston, Jr., J. C. 
Loving, Jack Luster, Albert M. McAfee, Charles McCal- 
lister, J. H. McCormick, Joseph W. McNutt, Billy J. Martin, 
L. V. Martin, John E. Mathews, Lloyd D. Meek, Joy F. 
Miller, Marvin Mitchell, James M. Morgan, Frank J. 
Moster, Sidney L. Murrell, Arthur M. Oliver, George L. 
Parr, George W. Parten, Gordon Patterson, Charles Perry, 
Harold J. Pembroke, Luther P. Pool, Delmar Reese, James 
B. Richardson, Orville R. Roane, R. L. Robinson, Jimmie 
R. Schaeffer, Henry O. Schumacher, A. Le Scoggin, Jr., 
David Sims, Robert F. Smithey, Roy H. Speake, William 
B. Spires, James F. Springfield, Jesse H. Steadman, James S. 
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Stephenson, Paul H. Streng, Alfred B. Thedford, Richard F. 
Thomas, T. J. Trammel, Frank M. Tubbs, Granville W. 
Ware, Oldham Watts, R. J. Weinzapfel, William Robert 
Weiss, John White, Dennis Woodruff, Henry W. Wilson, 
Delmar Yoakum, Joseph Zwinggi and William Sherman 
Noel (colored). 

Gainesville again organized a unit of the Texas Na- 
tional Guard. Troop C, 49th Cavalry Reconnaissance, 49th 
Armored Division was organized July 16, 1946. With B. D. 
Ford, municipal band director, as commanding officer, the 
unit took part in the annual national guard encampment 
and reunion in August of that year. 

With the end of the war, the commissioners court ap- 
pointed Ed Merzbacher as county veterans service officer. 

In 1945, the city council of Gainesville ordered the pur- 
chase of two new fire trucks, and Gainesville citizens voted 
$98,000 in bonds to purchase right-of-way for U. S. Super- 
highway 77 through the city. 

In 1946, the city council took over operation of Howze- 
ville, civilian housing unit at Camp Howze, because of the 
shortage of living accommodations in town. The housing 
unit was the last section of the camp to be razed. The land 
had been repurchased largely by former owners, and the last 
employee dismissed on December 31, 1947. 

An election on August 30, 1947, succeeded in returning 
Gainesville to the aldermanic form of government on the 
second try, and on October 18, the league’s ticket made a 
clean sweep of municipal offices. | 

Bank deposits continued to climb, reaching another all- 
time high of $11,324,228.26 on September 30, 1947. The 
draft board closed that year after having processed 6,165 
men, and Gainesville received a franchise in the Big State 
Class B professional baseball league. 

New street markers were put up by the Kiwanis Club, 
and a zoning ordinance was adopted by the city council, 
denoting a renewal of civic pride. 

Fluorescent lights were ordered for the courthouse on 
July 8, 1947, and on November 10, 1947, the court ap- 
propriated $1,000 to apply on the cost of a new women’s 
home demonstration building at Fair Park. 

As a result of World War II, Gainesville and Cooke 
County acquired one of the largest and best equipped muni- 
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cipal airports in the Southwest. The city came into posses- 
sion of the former army air field on U. S. Highway 82, 
three and one-half miles west of Gainesville, on February 
24, 1948, and contracted with Osborne Aviation, Inc., head- 
ed by Tim Osborne, to operate the field for two years. 

The army air base was started July 2, 1942, before Camp 
Howze was completed. It was one of a series of similar bases 
at strategic points along the Red River in close proximity 
to ground force installations. The War Department had ac- 
quired 1,513.4 acres of land by condemnation proceedings 
in federal court. The base cost between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000, of which $900,000 was allocated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. With the end of the war, the base 
was declared surplus, and on February 6, 1947, the city was 
granted use of the field as a municipal airport in con- 
junction with the army. On May 9 of the same year, the 
city council approved a contract with Tim Osborne, then 
in charge of the municipal airport on the old Red River 
bridge road, to operate the installation. The city obtained 
full control of the field on August 15, 1947, when Osborne 
was employed by WAA as temporary custodian, and the 
field was operated on permit from WAA. 

Since 1940, an additional thirty-six common school dis- 
tricts have lost their identities, and new consolidated dlis- 
tricts of Burton, Hays, Walnut Bend and Muenster have 
been created. As the 1947-48 year began, the lineup of dis- 
tricts operating schools was as follows: 

Consolidated independent districts — Muenster, Valley 
View and Era. 

Consolidated common districts — Union Grove, Dexter, 
Walnut Bend, Callisburg, Rad Ware, Burton, Ross Point 
and. Sivells Bend. ~ 

Common district, with independent characteristics — 
Myra. 

Along with the increase in consolidation of schools came 
the contract movement, under which a district may transport 
its scholastic population to another district for school 
purposes, without consolidation. By 1943-44, fifteen districts 
in the county were employing this means of schooling their 
pupils. Under this plan, many students from neighboring 
common school districts attended classes in Gainesville. ‘The 
Gainesville district had not separated itself from domination 
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by the municipal government, and therefore did not have 
the machinery to provide for consolidation and extension of 
the school district beyond the city limits. 

The Era consolidated district similarly served four other 
districts by contract; and Valley View took care of one dis- 
trict by contract, and received high school transfers from 
five other districts. 

In the spring of 1942, when the U. S. government ac- 
quired approximately 58,000 acres of land in north-central 
Cooke County for the military reservation known as Camp 
Howze, Sivells Bend district lost half its area and was re- 
duced from a three-teacher to a one-teacher school. Loving 
district lost its schoolhouse location and most of its territory, 
and all but three scholastics were contracted to Gainesville. 
Marysville lost three-fourths of its territory and most of the 
pupils, and the district was consolidated with Hays. Valley 
Creek lost half its area and was reduced from five teachers 
to one. A new school building had been erected and the 
part of the district remaining was left with a $17,000 debt. 
Hays lost half its area, and the Hays building was moved 
off the reservation. Lindsay lost a fifth of its area, but was 
compensated by additions of other districts. 


On a smaller scale, the building of Lake Texoma dam 
at Denison affected districts in northeastern Cooke County. 
Dexter lost some territory but few scholastics. Walnut Bend 
district lost a fifth of its area and a third of its children. 
Delaware Bend lost three-fourths of its territory, its school- 
house and all but nine scholastics, and since has been con- 
solidated with Dexter district, after the students had been 
contracted to Whitesboro for several years. 


The Interscholastic League, which had been a tremen- 
dous influence on independent and rural school districts 
when it was organized in 1910, was gradually reduced in 
standing. In early days, the annual league meet in Gaines- 
ville lasted two days and brought many hundreds of rural 
citizens to town. There were literary and athletic events and 
a, vocational or industrial exhibit in booths erected in the 
courthouse lobby. In later years, however, county meets 
have been held only for rural schools, and in 1947, only Val- 
ley View and Era participated in the district Class B meet, 
while Gainesville had a few representatives in the Class AA 
competition. 
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' An extensive highway improvement program for Cooke 
County also got underway as the war became history. On 
January 1, 1945, a survey was started for U. S. Highway 77 
through Cooke County on the west side of Gainesville, and 
a resident engineering office was set up with John Simpson 
and L. S. Partridge as senior resident engineers. 


On November 20 of the same year, Gainesville’s tax- 
paying citizens voted 719 to 530 in favor of a $98,000 bond 
issue for the right-of-way through Gainesville, and on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1946, the county’s taxpaying citizens voted 1,856 
to 626 in favor of an $85,000 bond issue to buy the right-of- 
way through the rural areas. Cooke County thus became the 
first county in North Texas to finally approve the inter- 
regional highway project and provide the necessary right- 
of-way. After the second election, contracts in the amount 
of $1,027,000 were let and an estimated $900,000 more in 
contracts had been let before the end of 1948. On July 9, 
1947, the first work was started. Grading and building of 
drainage structures from the Rowanis Country Club road 
south to the Denton County line was done by L. P. Reed of 
Meridian, who completed his $194,377.66 contract in 1948. 
Another contract finished the same year was for grading, 
drainage and concrete paving of the highway within the 
city of Gainesville from the MKT Railroad crossing south 
2.9 miles. The contract was let to Markham and Brown and 
Karney Krume and Company of Dallas. 


Work was begun December | by Contractor J. M. Purvis 
of Fort Worth on construction of two bridges over Spring 
Creek south of Valley View, and a bridge south of Gaines- 
ville over Elm Creek, costing $165,251.05, was completed 
about October 1. Work was begun May | on grading the 
highway from the Katy Railroad crossing north a distance 
of 2.43 miles to a point near the entrance to Camp Howze. 
W. S. Crawford Company of Dallas held the contract, and 
completed the work in September, 1948, at a cost of $120,- 
482.21. 


Contract was awarded June 5 of that year for an over- 
pass on the California Street section of U. S. Highway 82 
at the interregional highway crossing and over the Santa Fe 
tracks north of town. The amount of the contract was $188,- 
190.61. J. B. Clardy Company of Fort Worth had the paving 
contract, and the amount was $700,000. 
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In. connection with the interregional highway program, 
the Highway Department agreed to construct five farm-to- 
market roads in the county over a three-year period. 

A preliminary meeting for organization of a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was held in the White Rose Cafe 
dining room on January 28, 1946. L. L. Albritton was made 
temporary chairman, and Robert Pence, temporary secre- 
tary. Benton Ross, state Jaycee president, was speaker. For- 
mal organization took place on February 7, when officers 
were chosen as follows: L. L. Albritton, president; Paul 
Schad, first vice president; Frank Aldridge, Jr., second vice 
president; Robert Pence, secretary; and Ken Blanton, Floyd 
Williams, Joe Leonard, Jr., Ralph Breeding, Choice 
Swindle, Herbert Hundt, Bill Tanner and Cecil Farr, di- 
rectors. Cecil Farr was president in 1946-47 and Paul Schad 
in 1947-48. 

Cliff McMahon was elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1946, and John Hardy was made manager to 
succeed L. A. Wilke, who had resigned. During this admi- 
nistration, first steps toward establishment of the Sweeney 
Diabetic Foundation was started, a movement was launched 
to obtain the army air base as a municipal airport, and as- 
sistance was given the Gainesville Youth Summer Recrea- 
tional program. Bond issues for Highway .77 right-of-way 
were voted, the Chamber of Commerce participating in the 
effort for their adoption. The city purchased the Fair Park 
U. S. O. building as a community center. 

With C. B. Stringer as president in 1947, an Industrial 
Foundation was set up, and Bob Murdoch, manager of the 
Bowie Chamber of Commerce, succeeded John S. Hardy as 
manager of the local chamber. Assistance was given Westway 
Sportswear for the doubling of its payroll, and an auction 
sales barn was obtained for the city. 

Harry O. Kinne was elected president in 1948, and the 
chamber assisted with the centennial celebration in connec- 
tion with the 100th birthday of Cooke County. The organi- 
zation also sought development of the Lake Texoma recrea- 
tion facilities in the Walnut Bend area, participated in the ~ 
Lake Texoma Fish Rodeo, and started a move to seek re- 
opening of the municipal airport as an army air force base. 

On January 27, 1946, a group of members of the First 
Presbyterian church met in the home of Mrs. Annie Scott, 
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326 South Denton Street, and organized Bible Presbyterian 
church. The Rev. Francis A. Schaeffer, moderator of the 
Midwest Presbytery, presided, and the Rev. Robert G. Ray- 
burn, who had been pastor of First Presbyterian church, was 
called as pastor. Elders elected were A. Baker, Irb Bateman, 
Robert W. Brown, Jasper G. Estes, Henry Frasher, William 
Hurley, Al Lemmerman, Clint McPherson and James Smith. 
Curtis Greek and Everett Stanford were elected deacons. 

The congregation acquired the former Will J. Scott 
home on East Scott Street and the lot to the east at Denton 
and Scott streets. The Scott home was used as a church edi- 
fice until a chapel at Camp Howze was purchased, moved to 
the lot at the corner of Denton and Scott streets, and rebuilt 
into a handsome church building. The Scott home has served 
to house the Sunday school since the dedication of the new 
church. 

Mr. Rayburn remained as pastor of the church until 
August 1, 1947, when he resigned to accept an appointment 
in Wheaton, Illinois. The Rev. Herbert J. Anderson suc- 
ceeded him. 

With the close proximity of Lake Texoma to Cooke 
County, many are the recreational activities on the lake for 
the county’s residents. Boats and cabins are owned by many, 
and others entertain parties in the recreational areas. Fish- 
ing parties in unprecedented numbers frequent the lake re- 
sorts and other spots in the area. 

Holidays such as the Fourth of July, Labor Day and 
Armistice no longer draw crowds to Gainesville for cele- 
brations as in the past, but signal the dispersal of family 
groups and parties to recreational centers. 

Also unlike in generations of the past, Sunday no longer 
is reserved for church services and informal visiting; parties 
are scheduled on the sabbath in much the same fashion as 
during the week, and motion pictures, baseball games and 
other amusements and recreational programs are attended 
on Sunday in such numbers as mark weekday gatherings. 

Many other traditions of the past, however, are main- 
tained. ‘The Christmas and Thanksgiving seasons continue to 
be periods during the year when family reunions are plan- 
ned and open house is held for friends. Mother’s Day also 
has a wide observance, and frequent are reunions of families, 
school classes and other organizations or clubs. Each year 
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also new records in church attendance are set on Easter 
Sunday in Gainesville and Cooke County. 

A Catholic mission established at Valley View in 1935 
under the Pilot Point Catholic church became a parish in 
1946, when the Catholic population of the community was 
increased by the purchase of farms in that area by farmers 
who were forced to give up their land in the Camp Howze 
and army air base areas north of Lindsay. The church was 
named St. John’s. The Rev. William Botik was first pastor, 
succeeded on July 18, 1948, by the Rev. Thomas Wein- 
zaptel, who was also pastor of St. Thomas’ church, Whites- 
boro, and St. Peter’s and St. John’s church in Celina. 

The newest addition to the Catholic ranks of Cooke 
County in 1948 was St. Charles church for Negroes at Field 
and Potter streets in Gainesville. The building was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies by Bishop Augustine Dangl- 
mayr of Dallas on Sunday, September 21, 1947. ‘The Rev. 
Joseph Goedertier was assigned to the new church and ar- 
rived in Gainesville on August 7, 1947. On September 19 
of the same year, the Rev. Albert De Crits was named to 
succeed him. Father De Crits maintained his home at St. 
Mary's rectory. 

The Cooke County Fair, which had been suspended in 
1942, and the Gainesville Community Circus, which dis- 
banded after holding rehearsals for a season that didn’t start 
in the spring of that same year, resumed their regular 
schedule in the fall of 1946. The fair showed its last year 
on the site which had served since 1928. At the close of the 
show, moving of all properties to a new location began, since 
the city had purchased the old site as part of the right-of- 
way for U. S. Interregional Highway 77 through Gainesville. 
Only building remaining in its old location was the rock 
structure which had served as a home demonstration club 
but in 1948 housed a cafe. 

Land to the east and south of the old fair grounds was 
purchased by the city. for the new Fair Park. The buildings 
and ball park were moved to new locations, the Community 
Circus purchased a recreation building from Camp Howze - 
and moved it to the new fair grounds for remodeling, and a 
new home demonstration club building was provided from 
Camp Howze surplus. 


With the purchase of a franchise in the Big State base- 
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ball league in 1947 by Cecil Farr, George Frizzell and Har- 
vey Shanks, the ball park was enlarged and improved. 
Gainesville was the smallest city in the nation in Class B 
baseball, and when the club’s financial status became shaky, 
Gainesville fans subscribed enough money to keep the club 
in the league. The team finished in sixth place. The club 
remained in the loop in 1948 with additional financial con- 
tributions made by fans to keep the franchise in Gainesville. 

A free fair was held in 1947 in the new location with 
Fair Park Community Center building being used for com- 
mercial and home demonstration club exhibits and free at- 
tractions. 

During the war, 183 members and former members of 
the Community Circus were in the armed services, and 
three lost their lives in the great conflict. 

Normal activities of the Gainesville Community Circus 
were resumed with an engagement at the Cooke County 
Fair, September 2 and 3, 1946. With the opening of the 
1947 season, the Circus Roundup was resumed, with Leo 
M. Kuehn, Jr., as president, and Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright, hero of Bataan, as honorary ringmaster for the open- 
ing performance of the show. Miss Lorene Heitzman was 
crowned queen of the roundup. 

In connection with the 1947 season, the circus had 
erected its first permanent home at Fair Park. Negotiations 
were started with War Assets Administration in the sum- 
mer of 1946 for a recreation building at Camp Howze. Joe 
M. Leonard was chairman of the financial campaign which 
resulted in the raising of $7,000 by public subscription to 
purchase the building and assist financially in its reassembly 
on the fair grounds. This building was completed in the 
spring of 1947 at a cost of $16,000, the remainder of the 
money coming from the circus treasury and from proceeds 
of the 1947 season, longest in the show’s history, twelve en- 
gagements having been played. Roy Stamps served his tenth 
year as circus president. 

Gainesville did not have its own radio station until 1947, 
and Gainesville-originated radio programs were broadcast by 
remote control from station KNDT at Denton in previous 
years. 

Then station KGAF went on the air on October I, 1947. 
It was operated by the Gainesville Broadcasting Company, 
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with Joe M. Leonard, Sr., president; Louis C. Pitchford, 
vice president; and Joe M. Leonard, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 
‘The station was located on six and two-thirds acres of land, 
formerly a part of the W. O. Davis tract, two miles east of 
Gainesville, operating with a power of 250 watts during 
daytime hours. The business office was located first on North 
Dixon Street and later moved to 204 East California Street. 

The third service club organized in Gainesville was the 
Optimist Club, which held its first meeting on May 23, 1947, 
and received its charter with appropriate ceremonies on 
June 5, 1947, at a dinner held in the Community Center 
building. First officers were Frank Aldridge, Jr., president; 
W. G. Morrow, first vice president; Ernest Edwards, sec- 
ond vice president; J. W. (Red) Winger, sergeant-at-arms; 
the Rev. Rawlins Cherryhomes, chaplain; Cecil Morrison, 
secretary-treasurer; and C. C. Patterson, Dr. V. W. Wallace, 
J. Paul Morgan, Charles Herrmann and George Ausmus, 
directors. 

During the first fifteen months of its existence the club 
had sponsored a soap box derby, organized an Opti-Mrs. 
club and a gym program of recreation for school boys, pur- 
chased an iron lung, sponsored the 1948 March of Dimes, 
provided Christmas baskets for underprivileged families, 
staged the annual football banquet, sent three underprivi- 
leged boys to the Optimist encampment and sponsored the 
1948 booster trip for the Circus Roundup. 

Newest of the service clubs was the Lions Club, which 
received its charter on August 16, 1948. Presentation of the 
charter was made by Bob Arnold of Gatesville, district gov- 
ernor of District 2X, largest in Lionism, with 7,000 mem- 
bers and 102 clubs. Officers of the new club were the Rev. 
S. John Wylie, president; Paul Morgan, first vice president; 
Cecil Newland, second vice president; Earl Crawford, third 
vice president; A. W. Wells, tail twister; John L. Gallagher, 
Jr., Lion tamer; and A. B. Garvin, Mason Winters, James 
H. Ballard and Clyde Thomas, directors. 

‘The Sweeney Diabetic Foundation began to take form 
during Cooke County’s centennial year, sparked by Dr. J. | 
Shirley Sweeney, who had lived in Gainesville in his youth 
and returned here to guide the formation of the organiza- 
tion. With his help, the Foundation’s organizers went ahead 
with plans to establish a laboratory, clinic and other facili- 
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ties ‘for the study of the causes, the treatment and cure of 
diabetes and allied metabolic disorders.” An option was 
secured on 400 acres of land eight miles northeast of Gaines- 
ville as the site of a recreation camp for diabetic children, 
and a noted Dallas architectural firm had completed plans 
for both the camp and a research laboratory to be built in 
Gainesville. A downtown headquarters for the Foundation 
was established in early August, and plans for a financial 
campaign had developed. 

William T. Bonner, widely-known rancher and banker, 
was named chairman of the campaign, and B. A. Dillard, 
president of Gainesville National Bank, was vice chairman. 
R. W. Brown was made chairman of the Foundation, which 
had thirty directors, including Gainesville citizens. 

Several towns in Cooke County which flourished in early 
days are now only memories with no visible signs of their 
former existence. One of these was Custer City, which was 
about a mile east of Rock School. Jim Jones established a 
cotton gin and flour mill in the area, and gave the town its 
name. Centennial City was the first name selected, due to 
the fact that the post office was started in 1876, the centen- 
nial of Declaration of Independence. Later the name Cus- 
ter City was decided upon, in honor of Gen. Custer, the 
Indian fighter. Custer City once had a population of 300, 
with a sawmill, school, church, store, post office and black- 
smith shop, in addition to cotton gin and flour mill. 

A number of people lived in Illinois Bend in northwest 
Cooke County, but the town itself was in Montague Coun- 
ty. 

Many communities received their names from schools, 
stores or churches established at crossroads, and did not have 
a post office; therefore, they were not considered towns in 
the true sense of the word. Among these, some of which 
exist as Communities in varying degrees, are Orlena, Vilott, 
Windsor, Balm, Sturgeon, Dye, Lois, Fair Plains, Spring 
Creek, Fish Creek, Hays, Wolf Ridge, Early, County Line, 
Reed, Barlow and many others, especially school districts, 
which at one time exceeded one hundred in number. 
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Centennial Celebration 


Cooke County’s centennial was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies and special events in 1948, beginning on 
March 20, the 100th anniversary of the creation of the coun- 
ty by the state legislature. 


Principal figure in the celebration was former Gov. Coke 
Stevenson, who participated in two special ceremonies on 
March 20, his own 60th birthday. 


While the observance of a centennial had been discussed 
by Cooke County fair officials for a number of years, first 
action was taken on November 20, 1947, when Roy P. Wil- 
son and A. Morton Smith of the fair board were named to 
invite all civic, fraternal and service organizations in the 
county to name members to serve on the centennial commis- 
sion. The commission was organized at a meeting on Febru- 
ary 2, when the following officers were elected: A. Morton 
Smith, chairman; Mrs. Frank Dustin, vice chairman; R. Paul 
Campbell, treasurer; Mrs. David Smith, secretary. 

Other members of the executive board, which planned 
the celebration, were Leo. M. Kuehn, Jr., C. B. Stringer, 
Mrs. J. B. Saylors, Mrs. Rankin Hardy and Mrs. G. A. Bell. 


Commission members in addition to those named above 
were: Mrs. Harry Martin, Ewald Berend, Mrs. Odessa 
Roberts, Van B. Hill, Mrs. Howard Brodhead, Mrs. R. C. 
Whiddon, Mrs. J. E. King, Mrs. Carrol A. Robertson, Mrs. 
Dock Dudley, Mrs. Jack Stell, Miss Voncile Liddell, 
H. Church Hay, Ben P. Hendley, Orville Gaston, D. J. Mur- 
phy, R. L. McNelley, Mrs. Mary Agnes Stone, Mrs. V. C. 
Cirone, E. R. Stanford, W. Alex Murrell, Clyde Thomas, 
Choice Swindle, Mrs. Lacy Wheeler, J. W. Clack, Mrs. Jack 
Mahan, Miss Carolyn McClure, Mrs. Weldon B. Strader, 
Miss Loreta Cougar, Joe F. Donaho, the Rev. Keener R. 
Isbell, George Ausmus, Judge C. F. Sullivant, Mayor R. W. 
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Brown, Mayor J. M. Weinzapfel of Muenster, Walter Wil- 
liams of Dexter, Johnnie Biffle of Myra, C. K. McClendon 
of Era and Ralph Couch of Valley View. 

The first event on March 20 took place at the site of 
Fort Fitzhugh, three and one-half miles southeast of Gaines- 
ville. Cooke County’s Boy Scout district sponsored a cere- 
mony and placing of a plaque designating the location of 
the first settlement in Cooke County. Hubert H. Moss, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, was principal speaker and he 
told a gathering of 100 persons that Coronado was guided 
to this area by a Caddo Indian he found in Mexico City. 
The Indian, seeing an opportunity to get to his home, led 
Coronado and his band in a search for the Seven Cities of 
Cibola, supposedly housing great stores of precious metals. 
Coronado passed down Elm Creek, Moss said, and DeSoto’s 
followers crossed Coronado’s trail not far from Fort Fitz- 
hugh’s location. 

Governor Stevenson was present at the ceremony, and 
he declared that nothing had been accomplished without 
great men having a part in it. He said he believed firmly the 
future of Cooke County rested on the boys of today. He 
added: 

“This country was molded by men who had vision. You 
are training men to someday take the reins through teach- 
ings of the home, the church and the school. I am confident 
of your success.” 

Frank Cockrell, Boy Scout executive, presided at the cere- 
mony, and D. J. Murphy, district commissioner, led the 
pledge of allegiance. The marker, on the Earl Lemons farm, 
reads as follows: 


“Fitzhugh’s Fort, site of the first known settlement in 
Cooke County. Established by a Detachment of Frontier 
Guardsmen commanded by Col. Willim Fitzhugh in 1847- 
48. Erected by the Cooke County District, Circle 10, Boy 
Scouts of America, March 20, 1948, Commemorating the 
100th Anniversary of Cooke County.” 


The group toured the Lemons farm to see several wells 
dug by the frontiersmen, an old camp ground on a neigh- 
boring hill and the site of a tunnel which was either am 


- avenue of escape from the fort or used as a storeroom. 


In connection with the celebration, County Judge Car- 
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roll F. Sullivant received the following letter from President 
Harry S. ‘Truman: 

“T have great pleasure in sending hearty felicitations and 
warmest personal greetings through you to the community 
of Cooke County on the noteworthy occasion of the cele- 
bration of the Centennial of the organization of the county. 

“These historical celebrations can serve a useful and 
inspiring purpose in county life. They carry our minds back 
to the faith and courage of our forebears who, because of 
their sacrifices, made life easier for those of the present gen- 
eration. | 

“I know that the forthcoming celebration will be a great 
success and it will inspire all the citizens of Cooke County 
to ever greater achievements in the decades that lie ahead.” 

In the afternoon of March 20, Gov. Stevenson delivered 
the dedicatory message for the ornamental entrance to Fair 
Park depicting Gainesville in 1848 and 1948. In connection 
with this ceremony, Judge Sullivant presided, and the Rev. 
T. Hollis Epton gave the invocation. Gov. Stevenson was 
introduced by William T. Bonner. ‘The entrance was the 
work of Sculptor Ira Correll of Austin, who also was pres- 
ent for the ceremony. 

The Maggie House Garden Club presented a plaque to 
Claude Jones for his continued interest in Fair Park, the 
churches, and the children and the city. 

A flower show sponsored by the Garden Study Club was 
an extensive event on Thursday, April 15. Then followed 
on April 21, 22 and 23 one of the principal events, the an- 
nual Circus Roundup, with Frank Buck as guest of honor. 

The Community Circus opened its season, an elaborate 
street parade was given, Miss Mary Frances Winder was 
crowned queen of the Circus Roundup and a ball was given 
in her honor. Gainesville and Cooke County men turned 
out their beards for six weeks in preparation for the oc- 
casion, and old-fashioned dress was worn by men and 
women. 

The Second District convention of Parent-Teacher As- — 
sociations was held in Gainesville during the Roundup, as 
was the annual 4-H Club and Future Farmers livestock 
show. 

Flower shows were given by the Iris Club on April 29 
and Maggie House Club on May 13, and Muenster held its 
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annual horse show, sponsored by the Muenster Horse Show 
Association, on May 16. 

Shriners of Dallas, Fort Worth and Wichita Falls con- 
verged on Gainesville on May 22 for a Shrine day, with 
bands and drill teams providing a colorful parade and ex- 
hibition on the courthouse square. Seven hundred and fifty 
Masons enjoyed a barbecue in the evening. 

Negro citizens added their part to the celebration on 
June 18-19 when they took over Fair Park for a round of 
entertainment features in observance of Emancipation Day. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars sponsored a celebration 
and reunion of war veterans on Sunday, July 4, and Dex- 
ter’s annual reunion and homecoming was held the same 
day. 

Next contribution to the celebration was the issuance of 
the centennial edition of the Daily Register, the largest 
newspaper ever published in Gainesville. 

Finally there was the annual Cooke County Fair, Sep- 
tember 6-11, the concluding event of the year’s celebration. 
W. T. Bonner was president and Claude Jones secretary of 
the fair, as they had been for many years. 

Participating in the centennial celebration were two na- 
tives of Cooke County who had lived within its confines 
nearly 90 of the county’s 100 years. ‘They were Mrs. W. W. 
Jones, who was 89, and Mrs. Douglas Bomar Holman, 88. 
Mrs. Jones, the former Nancy Jane Wood, was born on a 
farm northeast of Gainesville, August 27, 1859, and Mrs. 
Holman, daughter of Dr. N. T. Bomar, Gainesville’s first 
physician, was born in Gainesville, December 24, 1860. 

As the second century of Cooke County began, there 
were seven memorial and historical monuments, tablets and 
plaques located or designated in and near Gainesville, com- 
memorating events and honoring individuals and groups of 
persons. 

Latest is the monument erected in 1948 to honor the 
men of Cooke County who lost their lives in World War 
II, numbering 125. It is located in the northwest corner of 
the courthouse lawn. 

A heroic size monument of a Confederate soldier is lo- 
cated on the northeast corner of the courthouse lawn, and 
it bears the following inscription: 


“To the Confederate Soldiers and Sailors in Loving 
eat 
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Tribute Erected, 1861-1865. 


“To the women of the Confederacy, whose pious minis- 
trations to our wounded soldiers and sailors soothed the | 
last hours of those who died far from the objects of their 
tenderest love; and whose patriotism will teach their chil- 
dren to emulate the deeds of their Revolutionary sires. 


“God holds the scales of justice. He will measure praise 
and blame; and the South will stand the verdict, and will 
stand it without shame. 


“Oh, home of tears but let her hear 
This blazoned to the end of time; 
No nation rose so white and fair 
None fell so pure of crime.” 


The clock in the courthouse is a memorial to the men 
of Cooke County who lost their lives in World War I and 
was erected by the XLI Club in 1920, with Mrs. J. N. Mc- 
Ardle as chairman of the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

A bronze tablet bearing the names of thirty-five men 
who lost their lives in that conflict, is located on the east 
wall of the building, near the door on the main floor. 

Still another tablet, located on the north side of the 
courthouse near the center of the block on West California 
Street, marks the old California Trail, which gave the street 
its name. Inscribed on this tablet is the following: 


“1849-1931 


“This tablet marks the old California trail blazed by 
the pioneers of ’49. Erected by the Rebecca Crockett Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Gainesville, 
Texas.” 


Pictured on the plaque is a covered wagon such as fol- 
Jowed the trail more than 100 years ago. 

Another historical marker, erected by the State High- — 
way Department in connection with the Texas Centennial 
Celebration in 1936, is located at the Y where U. S. High- 
ways 77 and 82 converge on North Grand Avenue. This 
bronze marker, mounted on a rock base, is inscribed as fol- 
lows: 
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“1936 
“Butterfield Overland Stage Line. 


“Gainesville was a station on the Southern Overland 
Mail line (Butterfield Route), which provided semi-weekly 
mail between St. Louis and San Francisco, 1858-1861. The 
line was 2,795 miles long —one of the longest stage trans- 
portation routes ever established.” 


In Leonard Park is another Confederate monument, 
with a Confederate soldier in battle attire and raised right 
hand, erected by Lou Dougherty Chapter, No. 366, Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, in Gainesville on February 15, 
1908. Miss Lucy Dougherty, granddaughter of Mrs. F. M. 
Dougherty, for whom the chapter was named, unveiled the 
monument during the ceremonies marking the occasion. 

Reviewing the history of Cooke County for its first one 
hundred years, significant was the statement of Gov. Steven- 
son, when he said: 

“We would not have so high a standard of civilization 
if it had not been for our forefathers and the work they 
wrought. 

“It is fitting you should memorialize the works of your 
ancestors, for those who are not respectful of their ancestors 
can have little hope for their posterity.” 


THE END 
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APPENDIX 


1849 — Cooke County Commissioners — 1946 


1849—Harvey Boggs, R. D. Turner, 
James Dickson, Adam Dosier. 

1850—Bradley B. Carter, Elias Un- 
derwood, P. D. Turner, Harvey 
Boggs. 

1851—Elias Underwood, Alfred Eu- 
banks, H. M. Bradley, Bradley 
Carter. 

1852—Elias Underwood, Nathan R. 
Reed, William B. Carter. 

1853—Alexander Boutwell, R.  D. 
Turner, Joseph Worley, E. Web- 
ster. 

1854—William Howeth, R. D. Turn- 
er, John Scanland. 

1856—Charles N. Martin, John Ben- 
ton, Joseph G. Martin, William 
Fanning. 

1858—Daniel Montague, Jacob Dye, 
A. C. Davis. 

1860—William Hudson, W. Lane, 
R. D. Stone. 

1861—Harvey Howeth, William Hud- 
son, Wiley Jones. 

1862—R. G. Piper, Harvey Howeth, 
Wiley Jones. 

1863—Wiley Jones, Hop Davidson 
(succeeding resigned members). 

1864—Daniel Montague, Wiley Jones, 
James O. Hill, Jacob Dye, John 
Self. 

1866—Dr. N. T. Bomar, J. C. Magee, 
George Y. Bird, T. F. Whaley, 
J. N. Nelms. 

1868—J. C. Dove, William Downard, 
A. C. Davis. 

1870—Thomas Burch, John Rupell, 
Lemuel Morris, J. C. Roberts. 

1872—John Rupell, Thomas Burch, 
Lemuel Morris, J. C. Roberts. 

1874—John Norman, Alex Bray, 
M. M. Ross, O. A. Cogburn. 

1876—W. F. Munday, H. C. Davis, 
W. L. Airheart, S. J. McElrath, 
R. W. Thompson, O. A. Cogburn. 

1878—R. W. Thompson, A. C. Davis, 
S. J. McElrath, O. A. Cogburn. 

1880—W. D. Miller, R. C. Nelson, 
George Y. Bird, C. Potter. 

1882—A. J. Farthing, R. C. Nelson, 
Sam Kimbrough, C. Potter. 

1884—W. W. Foreman, G. C. Mc- 


Cutcheon, J. C. Montgomery, John 
Harrison. 

1886—W. H. Kirkpatrick, John P. 
Thompson, J. M. Randel, T. J. 
Wilbourn. 

1888—J. B. Reagan, D. W. Lewter, 
Abe Cox, J. S. Jagers. 

1890—J. P. Crain, H. L. Daniel, J. T. 
Murrell, R. F. Cook. 

1892—John M. McClure, W. S. 
‘Thomas, J.) ‘T.. Murrell}; W2 5; 
Hickman. 

1894—John McClure, J. M. Conway, 
J. T. Murrell, Thomas Willis. 

1896—John McClure, I. N. Morris, 
J. A. Clack, W. E. Pybas. 

1898—FEli Sellars, W. A. Hicks, John 
Alexander, F. M. Savage. 
1900—John McClure, George Rous- 
seau, J. A. Clack, J. H. Gatewood. 
1902—John McClure, L. L. Moss, Na- 
than Lipscomb, J. H. Gatewood. 
1904—John McClure, M. M. Slaugh- 
ter, N. A. Lipscomb, J. J. Reed. 
1906—John McClure, M. M. Slaugh- 
ter, F. M. McCollum, W. E. Pybas. 

1908—J. W. Thurman, E. R. Ballard, 
F. L. McCollum, J. A. Clack. 

1910—J. W.-Thurman, fohn T. An- 
derson, John W. Woods, J. C. Daw- 
son. 

1912—W. H. Ainsworth, John T. An- 
derson, J. C. Dawson, John W. 
Woods. ; 

1914—W. H. Ainsworth, J. W. Put- 
man, J. A. Clack, E. S. Ramsey. 

1916—B. N. Bugg, George W. Burch, 
Ira. Cook, Ben Pybas. 

1918—B. N. Bugg, John W. Wilmeth, 
Ira Cook, Ben Pybas. 

1920—I. W. Ayres, J. B. Wilmeth, 
S. G. Scott, Ben Pybas. 

1922—-Jonathan Dobkins, G. W. 
Burch, S. G. Scott, J. M. Bell. 

1924—Jonathan Dobkins, G. W. 
Burch, S. G. Scott, W. D. Ben- 
nett. 

1926—Jonathan Dobkins, G. W. 
Burch, Scott Willis, W. D. Ben- 
nett. 

1928—Dave Cox, George W. Burch, 
Scott Willis, John Fette. 
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1930—Dave Cox, Harry Lowe, W. S. 
Pace, J. I. Welch. 

1932—Dave Cox, Harry Lowe, W. S. 
Pace, 1, F. Pierce. 

1934—Harve Henderson, Harry Lowe, 
WS. Pace, Ll. ko Prerce. 

1936—H. D. Henderson, Harry Lowe, 
E. A. Felker, Joe Bezner. 

1938—H. D. Henderson, Harry Lowe, 
E. A. Felker, Joe Bezner. 


1940—O. B. Winters, Grady Camp- 
bell, E. A. Felker, Joe Bezner. 
1942—O. B. Winters, Grady Camp- 
bell, Robert Little, J. E. Robison. 
Mrs. Winters succeeded her late 

husband. 
1944—C. T. Martin, Grady Camp- 
bell, Robert Little, J. E. Robison. 
1946—C. T. Martin, G. M. Boyd- 
stun, Robert Little, J. E. Robison. 


1873 —City Councilmen, Gainesville, Texas—1948 


The following citizens of Gainesville have served as city councilmen 
from 1873 when the city was incorporated. The first council was appointed 
by the state legislature in granting a charter to the municipality, while 
the others have been elected by qualified voters of the city: 


1873—J. M. Lindsay, Lemuel Good- 
ing, W. W. Howeth, E. C. Peery, 
J. C. Latimer. 

1874—W. E. Fletcher, B. F. Melton, 
A. J. Harris, W. O. Davis, Curtis 
Blackwood, Lemuel Gooding. 

1875—P. B. Stoner, S. S. Downard, 
W. E. Fletcher, Lemuel Gooding, 
Dr. W. G. Salmon. 

1876—Lemuel Gooding, W. E. 
Fletcher, P. B. Stoner, Dr. W. G. 
Salmon, E. C. Peery. 

1877—W. E. Fletcher, R. S. Rollins, 
VaoPS Airheartyy Gharlés 2. 7 Ede 
wards, A. J. Farthing, E. A. Blan- 
ton, Dr. W. G. Salmon. 

1878—J. W. Hays, Dr. W. G. Salmon, 
Isaac Cloud, A. J. Farthing, T. H. 
Feathers. 

1879—J. W. Hays, John Putman, 
D..L: Painter,” EMC, Peery.9 0A, 
Landis, John W. Davenport. 

1880—William Hudson, R. S. Rol- 
lins, W. J. Stone, W. A. Wallace, 
O. Clements, D. L. Painter. 

1881—William Hudson, D. A. Jones, 
D. L. Painter, H. D. DeBerry, M. 
M. Ozment. 

1882—F. L. Cleaves, R. D. Gribble, 
E. 'T. Morris. 

1883—William Hudson, J. H. Bel- 


cher, "Dab alien. 

1884—F. L. Cleaves, R. D. Gribble, 
Sam Murdock, H. E. Schopmeyer. 

1885—William Hudson, B. S. Brooks, 
S. D. Martin, H. E. Schopmeyer, 
John P. London. 

1886—J. T. Rowland, S. J. Kennerly, 
Dr. N. T. Bomar, John P. Lon- 
don, D. B. Clendenning, William 
Killgore. 

1887—W. W. Howeth, A. Goldstein, 
Ben S. Brooks, William Killgore, 
P. C. Delfeld, H. E. Schopmeyer, 
T. L. Upshaw. 

1888—W. W. Howeth, Dr. 
Bomar, R. H. Garrett, 
Blackwood, A. C. Guthrie. 

1889—J. W. Phillips, J. T. Lewis, A. 
R. Smith, H. L. Graham. 

1890—Harvey Hulen, D. C. Brady, 
J. P. Brown, J. F. McMurray. 

1891—H. L. Stuart, J. R. Shortridge, 
J. §.. Hume. J. T. -Leonardat yaa 
Briscoe. 

1892—Harvey Hulen, O. N. Briscoe, 
P. B. Griffin, Tim O’Brien. 

1893—W. S. Smith, J. W. Mitchell, 
C. O. Barton, B. P. Garvey, H. E. 
Schopmeyer, W. B. Morgan. 

1894—C. W. Ritchey, O. N. Briscoe, 


NATE, 
Curtis 
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C. O. Barton, Jesse Walker, Daniel 
Baum. 

1895—W. S. Smith, John Gregson, 
O. N. Briscoe, Daniel Baum, W. B. 
Morgan, J. P. Brown, H. E. Schop- 
meyer, B. P. Garvey. 

1896—John Gregson, W. D. Garrett, 
ozs Keel, Ry E.Phillips. 

1897—F. J. Hall, J. J. Moon, P. F. 
Fox, W. C. Brown, L. J. Wynn. 
1898—John Gregson W. D. Barrett, 
J. Z. Keel, James Beattie, B. P. 

Garvey, C. O. Turner. 

1899—-H. E. Eldridge, P. F. Fox, 
H. E. Schopmeyer, Dr. D. M. Hig- 
gins, James Beattie, B. P. Garvey. 

1900—John Gregson, J. C. Garrett, 
J. H. Blewett, Dr. D. M. Higgins, 
B. P. Garvey. 

1901—H. E. Eldridge, C. O. Turner, 
G. W. Wayland, H. E. Schop- 
meyer, James Beattie. 

1902—John Gregson, J. G. Garrett, 
J. H. Blewett, C. D. Cheaney, B. P. 
Garvey. 

1903—H. E. Eldridge, C. O. Turner, 
G. W. Wayland, H. E. Schop- 
meyer, James Beattie. 

1904—John Gregson, J. G. Garrett, 
J. H. Blewett, C. D. Cheaney, 
J. W. Collier, B. P. Garvey, A. J- 
Harris. 

1905—H. E. Eldridge, C. O. Turner, 
J. R. Honeycutt, J. W. Puckett, 
H. E. Schopmeyer, James Beattie. 

1906—John Gregson, J. C. Bramble, 
W. B. Morgan, G. A. Bischoff, 
B. P. Garvey. 

1907—H. E. Eldridge, C. O. Turner, 
J. W. Puckett, R. W. Allen, H. E. 
Schopmeyer, James Beattie, Lon 
J. Geer, Ed Nelson. 

1908—M. E. Wooldridge, Geo. Rich- 
ter, J. P. Brown, J. H. Caldwell, 
Arthur McCann, W. H. Shearon, 
B. P. Garvey. 

1909—G. A. Bischoff, W. T. Rob- 
erts, Lon J. Geer, W. L. Blewett, 
W. H. Ainsworth, James Beattie. 

1910—W. T. Roberts, George A. 
RAICOLET A [she BLOWN, 4 VV. tds. 
Cheaney, E. B. Hensley. 

1911—G. A. Bischoff, L. J. Geer, J. Z. 
Keel, W. H. Ainsworth, James 
Beattie. 

1912—George CC. Morris, Joe N. 
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Boozer, J. P. Brown, W. E. Chean- 
ey, E. D. Hensley. 

1913—George A. Beck, H. L. Frasher, 
L. W. Hunter, J. Z. Keel, B. F. 
Witt, J. P. Hocker, J. C. Ford. 

1914—L. H. Frasher, Mart Guinn, 
R. Gy ‘Barrett, (J. Gx Bord, | EP: 
McAnany. 

1915—George Beck, W. A. Gilbert, 
R. L.. Stinnett, B.°F. Witt,” f.. A. 
‘Thomas. 

1916—C. M. Buckingham, J. F. 
Bramblex,) Woaiks i Lynch fare: 
Brown, J. C. Ford, Ed McAnany. 

1917—George A. Beck, John W. 
Culp, J. N. Nislar, Lee Lewis, 
J. A. ‘Thomas. 

1918—C. M. Buckingham, J. E. 
Bramble, J. W. Puckett, W. B. 
Nowell, R. L. Kendall. 

1919—George A. Beck, F. F. Rob- 
bins, R. S. Barrett, Lee Lewis, 
J. A. Thomas. 

1920—C. M. Buckingham, J. E. 
Bramble, J. W. Puckett, A. M. 
Bell, W. B. Nowell, R. L. Kendall, 
W. L. Morris, W. A. Gilbert, W. 
H. Ainsworth, William C. Simp- 
son. 

1921—Dr. L. W. Kuser, W. A. Gil- 
bert, Dr. C. B. Thayer, B. P. Gar- 
vey, F. X. Schad, C. F. Watts. 

1922—W. O. Davis, W. A. Robertson, 
Ed Nelson, B. C. Truitt, Dr. S. A. 
Greever. 

1923—W. H. McDaniel, Elam W. 
Johnson, A. M. Bell, J. B. Tanner, 
C. J. O’Neal, H. F. Smith. 

1924—G. W. Brown, W. A. Robert- 
son, Ed Nelson, C. J. O’Neal, Dr. 
S. A. Greever. 

1925—W. O. Davis, Elam W. John- 
son, A. M. Bell, J. B. Tanner, 
H. F. Smith, Alex Canon. 

1926—George W. Brown, W. K. Mid- 
dleton, W. S. Turner, Ed Nelson, 
C. J. O'Neal. 

1927—W. O. Davis, L. P. Wherry, 
A. M. Bell, J. W. Puckett, W. A. 
Brooks, John Kemplin. 

1928—R. E. Wooldridge, Arthur 
Teague, Dr. W. Herbert Locke, W. 
O. Davis, Luther D. Turner. 

1929—Leo M. Kuehn, Frank Morris, 
Jr 


1930—R. E.. Wooldridge, Fred 
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Frasher, Dr. D. M. Higgins. 

1931—Frank Morris, Jr., Leo M. 
Kuehn, William R. Block. 

1932—William R. Block, D. W. 
Brumbaugh, Fred Frasher. 

1933—Frank Morris, Jr., J. D. How- 
eth. 

1934—John W. Culp, William R. 
Block, Bert H. Davis. 

1935—J. D. Howeth, Austin Reed, 
R. A. Hays. 

1936—W. A. Hensley, J. B. Tanner, 
R. A. Hays. 

1937—Luther 
Reed. 

1938——J. L. Webb, J. B. Tanner, 
W. A. Hensley. 

1939—Luther D. Turner, 
Latham. 


D. Turner, Austin 


is Fey Sag 
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1940—J. L. Webb, Sam Lanius, Cecil 
Murphy. 

1941—H. A. Latham, W. T. Bonner. 

1942—Cecil Murphy, Sam _ Lanius. 

1943—W. T. Bonner, H. A. Latham. 

1944—William Lewie, Henry Lynch, 
Robert Myers. 

1945—R. D. Clack, David E. O’Brien. 

1946—William Lewie, Henry Lynch, 
Robert Myers. 

1947—William Lewie, Henry Lynch, 
R. E. Bandy, Jr., R. D. Clack, D. 
E. O’Brien, A. Baker, E. L. Brad- 
shaw, B. Maniss, Dr. R. O. Blagg, 
Te ?S. Crawford, 29M wears 
Floyd Hurst, E. T. Bridges, Rob- 

_ ert Blount, R. C. Livingston. 

1948—E. L. Bradshaw, B. Maniss, J. 
Robert Evans, W. J. Buchner, E. 
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Carpenter, B. F., 11, 18-19 

Carpenter, Frank, 6, 17 

Carpenter, Mrs. L. J., 62 

Carpenter, Stiles, 25 

Carpenter, W. E., 169 

Carr, J. A; 157 

Carr, Robert, 169 

Carrington, A. A., 85 

Carrington, Mrs. Julian, 90 

Carroll, Dan, 169 

Carroll, Frank, 82 

Carroll, George J., 138, 175 

Carrolton, Mrs., 47 

Carter, David, 11 

Carter, Herbert, 149, 173 

Carter, Hugh, 87 

Carter, Ruth, 165 

Caruthers Field, 171 

Case, Ira M., 217 

Cassady, Emmett, 183, 194 

Cassady, George, 183, 194 

Cassady, Mrs. Emma, 156 

Castor, Jacob, 115 

Castroville, Texas, 117 

Cates, Cliff, 35 

Cates, J. T., 43 

Catholic Church, Pilot Point, 224 

Catholic Church, Sacred Heart, 133, 
205 

Catholic Church, St. Charles, 224 

Catholic Church, St. Mary’s, 76, 109 

Catholic Church, St. Peter’s, 117,173 

Catholic Church, St. Thomas’, 224 

Cattleman, The, 90 

Cavin, Herschel M., 217 

Cearly, Rev. J. W., 58 

Centennial City, 227 

Central Railroad, 62 

Central Ward School, 179, 187 

Chadwell, James, 22 

Chadwell, Jim, 78 

Chadwell, John, 22, 78 

Chadwell, Mrs. John, 78 

Chafin, J., 131 

Chamber of Commerce, Gainesville, 


166, 173, 177-178, 194, + 206,902 ie 
216 

Chamber of Commerce Band, 175, 
178, 182 

Chambers, Greta, 111 

Champion, Mrs. George H., 156 

Chance, Newton, 35, 38 

Chancelor, Tom, 130 

Chandler, Carl, 155, 169 

Chandler, Joseph, 44 

Chanslor, E. E., 92 

Chapman, C. B., 169 

Chapman, L. R., 45 

Chapman, S. J., 43 

Chapman, W. R., 43 

Cheaney, M. B., 140 

Cheaney, Mrs. Tom C., 192 

Cheaney, Tom C., 175 

Cheaney, Tom C., Jr., 217 

Cheaney, Tom C., Motor Co., 175, 
186 

Cheaney Bros. Livery Stable, 161 

Cherry, H. A., 169 

Cherry, Mrs. Sam, 120 

Cherryhomes, Rev. Rawlins, 226 

Chickasaw Nation, 53, 80, 81 

Chickasha, I. T., 204 

Chihuahua City, Mexico, 4 

Childers, J. W., 108 

Chisholm Trail, 50, 66 

Choctaw Nation, 4, 33 

Chrisman, Charles, 142 

Christal, J. B., 43 

Christal, J. H., 43 

Christian Church, First, 62, 101 

Christian Science Society, 158 

Christians of the West, 2 

Christman, Mabel, 111 

Church of Christ, Central, 185, 197 

Church of Christ, Commerce St., 128, 
185 

Churches of Christ, 
Bloomfield, Bulcher, Burns City, 
Callisburg, Coesfield, Dye, Era, 
Garden Valley, Hemming, Hope- 
well, Marysville, Myra, Spring 
Grove, Valley View, 197 

Cigognini, Archbishop Amleta Gio- 
vanni, 134 

Circus Roundup, 225-226, 230 

Cirone, Mrs. V. C., 228 

Citizens Bank, Valley View, 146 

City National Bank, New York, 76 

City Park, 140, 174, 189-190 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, 219 

Clack, A. J., 154 

Clack, A. O., 136, 181 


Broadway, 
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Clack, J. W., 228 

Clack, R. D., 206, 210 
Clanton’s Stable, 70 

Clardy, J. B., Company, 221 
Clark, Elija, 45 

Clark, Ephraim, 45 

Glark, sD. ol 

Clark [Wrst 

Clark, Lee, 184 

Clark, Mrs. Mary E., 12-13, 16 
Clark, Richard, 217 

Olark, o..b. of, 

Clark, W. E., 169 

Clark, William, 45 

Clark, Yule W., 217 
Clarksville, Texas, 5 
Clarksville Standard, The, 38 
“Claudia,” (novel and play), 132 
Clay County, 5, 24, 52, 63 
Clear Creek, 4, 47 

Clear Creek Baptist Church, 23, 33 
Cleaves, Eva, 85, 123 
Cleaves, F. L., 58, 75, 81, 91, 106, 124 
Cleaves, Ida, 123 

Cleaves, John, 85 

Cleaves, Lydia, 91 

Cleaves, Mrs. F. L., 91, 94 
Cleaves, Rannie, 85, 123 
Cleaves, Sallie, 111 

Clement, Clay, 127 
Clement, Minnie, 174 
Clement, Vernon, 217 
Cleveland, Grover, 100 

Click, Ralph E., 217° . 
Clifton’s, Dr., Medicine Show, 121 
Cloer, Virgil, 204 

Cloud, George, 85 

Cloud, Hop, 85 

Cloud, Ike, 72, 96 

Cloud, James, 28 

Cloud, William, 28, 45 

Cobb, Fred, 180 

Cobb, Lewis, 20 i 
Cobb, William Charles, 170 
Cobble, John F., 181 
Cobble, Lee, 170 

Cockrell, Frank, 229 
Coesfield, Texas, 87-88 
Coffee, Col. Holland, 3 
Coffee Bend, 5 

Coffman, A. L., 184 
Cogburn, Bailey, 125 
Cogburn, O. A., 67, 112, 125 
Cohee, Mr., 28 

Cohn, Dave, 85 

Cohn, Maurice, 85 

Colbert, Johnnie M., 184 


Cole, Cecil C., 217 

Cole, Lewis, 28 

Cole Mark, 28 

Cole Rufus, 28 

Cole, Sam, 28 

Coley, William R., 169 

Collier, J. W., 143 

Collin County, 7, 30-33 

Collins, B., 131 

Collins, Freeland, 43 

Collins, Harold, 217 

Collins, Isaiah, 43 

Collins, James H., 217 

Collins, Soloman, 43 

Collinsville, Texas, 215 

Collum, Dick, 57, 75 

Collum, S. E., 57 

Colorado River, 4 

Colvin, William, 43 

Comanche Indians, 2 

Comanche Nation, I. T., 81 

Comanche Springs, Texas, 4 

Comegys, E. F., 118, 128 

Comegys, George, 130 

Commercial Club, Gainesville, 
146, 152; 154) 157 

Community ‘Center Building, Fair 
Park, 225 

Community Natural Gas Co., 188 

Cone, Harry Lee, 138 . 

Confederate Monument, 231, 233 

Conlee, Annie, 85 

Conlee, Bud, 85 

Connell, J. L., 31 

Connelly, Dr. Henry, 3 

Conner, Joe, 149 

Conson, Dr. A. H., 69-70, 127 

Conson, Sylvia, 123 

Constantine Masonic Lodge, 5 

Cook, F., 131 

Cook, Ira, 112 

Cook, Isaiah, 43 

Cook, Jacob, 92 

Cook, Jimmy, 92 

Cook, Robert, 92 

Cook’s Tank, 84 

Cooke, William G., 5 

Cooke County, Texas, 1-2, 4-5, 1850 
census 16, tax levy 16, 1860 census 
29, Indian signal points 39, 1870 
census 57, prohibition election 71, 
1880 cenus 80, school districts 99, 
prohibition election 102, 1890 cen- 
sus 114, voting precincts 114-115, 
school lands 123, coldest day 132, 
1900 census 135, prohibition elec- 
tion 140, 146, “banner agricultural 


127, 
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county’ 153, prohibition election 
156, 1910 census 156, 1920 census 
176, 1930 census 185, beer elec- 
tions 197-198, county roads 199, 
1940 census 207, crop yields 214- 
215, high way bonds 221. 

Cooke County Agricultural 
Mechanical Association, 57 

Cooke County Baptist Assn., 114 

Cooke County Cattle, 188 

Cooke County Cemetery, 129 

Cooke County Centennial, 222, 228 

Cooke County Draft Board, 217 

Cooke County Electric Cooperative 
Association, 198, 215 

Cooke County Medical Society, 112 

Cooke County Poultry Assn., 177 

Cooke County Rural Electrification 
Cooperative, 206 

Cooke County Truck Growers Asso- 
ciation, 215 

Cooley, David, 31 

Cooper, Mrs. C. C., 148 

Cope, C., 131 

Coppers School District, 193 

Corbett, Manley J., 168 

Corn, Mrs. Richard (Mary), 52, 53 

Corn, Richard, 44, 52 

Coronado, 1-2, 229 

Corpus Christi, Texas, 203 

Corpus Christi College, 203 

Correll, Ira, 230 

Cotter, J. J., 58 

Cotten, JO;, 217 

Cottraux, Joe A., 85 

Couch, Ralph, 229 

Cougar, Loreta, 228 

County Line, 227 

Coursey, Jap, 158 

Covey, J. M., 120 

Cox, Charles, 71, 88 

Cox, Ethel, 139 

Cox, G. E., 130 

Cox, John C., 66 

Cox, W. H., 66 

Cox’s Spring, 88 

Coy, C. P., 31 

Cranston, Arthur, 85 

Cranston, Oscar, 85 

Cravens, George, 110 

Cravens, Will, 130 

Crawford, A. B., 136 

Crawford, Earl, 226 

Crawford, Mrs., 143 

Crawford, R. W., 203 

Crawford, Thomas, 43 

Crawford, W., 23 


and 


Crawford, W. S., Company, 221 

Criss, Bonnie, 148 

Criss, Jack, 98, 123 

Criss, Jessie, 148 

Criss, Mrs. Jack, 98 

Cristol, Rolin, 43 

Crockett, David, 78 

Cross, J., 45 

Cross, Jim, 103 

Cross 1..Po ao 

Cross Timbers, 1, 4, 7, 26, 56, 63, 78, 
135, 214-216 

Crow, Arthur, 129 

Crow, W. C., 43 

Crozier, A. C., 106 

Crudgington, Mrs. Mary, 156 

Crystal Bottling Works, 159 

Crystal Dairy Products Co., 214 

Crystal Springs, Miss., 102 

Culp, Bill, Jr., 205 

Culp, George H., 142 

Culp, John W., 175, 217 

Culp, Mrs. John W. (Bengta), 190 

Culp, William C, 168 

Culp, Yancey, 164 

Culver, Fred, 162 

Culwell, Dock, 149 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 33, 
75, 150, 191, 201 

Cumberland University, 102 

Cummings, Jesse C., 217 

Cunie, Bell, 85 

Cunie, Lillian, 85 

Cunningham, Allie, 85 

Cunningham, D. C., 75 

Cunningham, Ed, 82 

Cunningham, Ernest, 162 

Cunningham, Jess B., 181 

Cunningham, Lizzie, 69-70, 77 

Cunningham, Mrs. W., 77 

Cunningham, Rev. T. M., 181 

Cunningham, Richard Bland, 170 

Cunningham, W., 77 

Curb, James Madison, 170 

Curtis, Emmett, 216 

Curtis, Joe, 175 

Curtis, Mrs. Emmett, 207 

Custer, Gen., 227 

Custer City Texas, 227 

Custer City Baptist Church, 83 


D 


Daily Oklahoman, 100 
Dakes, Perry, 59 
Dallas, Texas, 29 
Dallas News, 141 
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Dalton, Dean H., 217 

Dameron, W. D., 68 

Danglmayr, Bishop Augustine, 
203, 224 

Danglmayr, Joseph, 133 

Danglmayr, Mrs. Joseph, 133 

Daniels, Billy, 87 

“Dante’s Inferno,” play, 148 

Darlington, Jim, 114 

Darwin, Lewis, 22 

Darwin, Percy, 113 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Rebecca Crockett Chapter, 
145 

Daughters of the Confederacy, 233 

Davenport, J. B., 32 

Davenport, John W., 96 

Davenport, Mary, 85 

Davenport, William, 45 

Davidson, C. C., 92 

Davidson, Dr., 25 

Davidson Station, 26-27 

Davis, A. C., 45 

Davis, Adele, 69, 77 

Davis, Alex, 67 

Davis, Alexander C., 25 

Davis, Annie E., 85, 123 

Davis, B. W., 185 

Davis, Bert H., 168 

Davis, Cora, 70, 77, 123 

Davis, Donnie, 85 

Davis, E. E., 77 

Davis, F. H., 158 

Davis, Henry, 92 

Davis, J. A., 181 

Davis, Joe, 92 

Davis, Joe P., 217 

Davis, Marie, 190 

Davis, Mrs. Lydia, 174 

Davis, Mrs. T., 77 

Davis, Norma, 111 

Davis, Pierce, 85 

Davis, Rev. Asa, 23, 33, 58 

Davis, Rev. H. B., 120 

Davis, Wade, 40 

Davis, Mrs. W. O., 166 

Davis, W. O., 55, 63, 191, 226 

Dawes, Rastus, 85 

Dawes, Willie, 85 

Dawes Bros., 163 

Daws, S. E., 45 

Dawson, D. D., 44 

Dawson, J. D., 44 

Dawson, Thomas, 45 

Dayton, A. O., 120 

Dayton, Jim, 182 

Degves, [0 Binal 


Laos 


DeBerry, Connie, 85 

DeBerry (D2 B15! 

DeBullet, Eugene, 194 

Decatur, Texas, 153 

DeCrits, Rev. Albert, 224 

Deen, Charlie, 174 

Deen, Mrs. Betty, 174 

Deen, Thomas, 174 

DeLapp, Jesse, 128 

Delaware Bend, 88, 125 

Delaware Bend School District, 220 

Democratic Primary, First, 124, 175, 
180 

DeMolay Lodge, 177 

Denison, Texas, 17, 55, 63, 71, 78 
82, 104, 160 

Denison Dam, 207 

Denison News, 72 

Denison & Pacific Railroad, 71, 75, 
77-79, 104 

Dennis, Earl B., 217 

Dennis, Hart, 64 

Dennis, J. A., 64 

Dennis, Sam, 170 

Dennis, William C., 217 

Dent, May, 85 

Denton, John, 128 

Denton, R. O., 101 

Denton, Texas, 29, 55, 153, 157, 161, 
192 

Denton County, 7, 30, 33, 36-38, 
41, 66, 193, 199, 221 

Denton County Electric Cooperative, 
197 

Denton County Fair, 192 

Denver, Colo., 211 

Derickson, L. H., 169 

DeSoto, 2, 229 

Dewees, William, 52 

Dexter, Texas, 57, 74-75, 88, 
141, 179, 207 

Dexter Oil & Gas Co., 182 

Dexter School District, 167, 193, 219- 
220 

Dial, Mr., 22 

Diamond, G. B., 44 

Diamond, James J., 29-31 

Diamond, John R., 28-29 

Diamond Station, 26 

Dickerman, Albert, 85 

Dickerman, Julia, 143 

Dickerman, Milton, 143 

Dickerman, Mrs. Callie, 143 

Dickerman, Oscar, 85 

Dickerman, Richard, 202, 208 

Dickerman, Roy, 175 

Dickinson, Charles, 123 


b 
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Dickson, James, 37 

Dickson, James C. 
10-11, 18 

Dickson, L. G., 169 

Dickson, Pat C., 11 

Dickson’s Station, 7 

Dieter, Nick, 142 

Dietrich, Louise, 111 

Dietz, J. D., 130 

Dillard, B. A., 200, 227 

Dillard, James, 45 

Dillard, Robert, 28 

Dillon, Clint, 74 

Dillon, M. B., 128 

Dismukes, Tom, 130 

Dix, Willie, 85 

Dixie Motor Coach Corp., 184 

Dixon, Ben F., 44 

Dixon, James M., 45 

Dixon, John L., 169 

Dixon, Lewis Golden, 170 

Dixon Creek Baptist Church, 82 

Dobkins, J. W., 22 

Dobkins, Mrs. J. W., 22 

Dobkins, Jonathan, 183 

Dodson, A. F., 58 

Dodson, Milburn, 169 

Dolby, G. E., 136 

Donaghey, H. B., 217 

Donaho, Joe F., 228 

-Dorchester, ‘Texas, 4 

Doss, Joel B., 45 

Doudrick, C. K., 185 

Dougherty, F. M., 19, 25, 32, 71, 94, 
SS) 05 1015, 51 iy 

Dougherty, Frank, 148 

Dougherty, Lucy, 233 

Dougherty, Mrs. F., 233 

Dougherty, Mrs. W. H., 121, 179 

Dougherty, Newsome, 148, 179 

Dougherty, S., 131 

Dougherty, W. H., 102, 121, 179 

Douglas, Clarence B., 100 

Douglas, W. S., 143 

Downard, Hugh, 170 

Downard, J. W., 150, 197 

Downard, James, 85 

Downard, John, 85 

Downard, Will, 85 

Downing, William, 25 

Doyle, Thomas D., 31 

Dozier, Adam, 10-11, 20 

Dozier (Dosier), James, 20, 22 

Dozier, Mrs. James, 22 

Dozier, W. G., 96 

Dozier Creek, 4 

Drake, J. S., 94 


(Uncle Jim), 6, 


Drechsel, E. I., 190 
Druke, Louis, 149 

Dry Elm Creek, 33, 42 
Duck Creek, 174 
Dudenhoeffer, Franz, 115 
Dudley, Dock, 197 
Dudley, Mrs. Dock, 228 
Dudley, Pinkie, 85 
Duffy, M. M., 158 
Dufur, James P., 169 
Duncan, Okla., 76 
Duncan, R. O., 45 
Duncan, W., 131 
Dunham, N. W., 152 
Dunn, G. A., Jr., 185 
Dupe, James R., 45 
Dupree,Revy. A. D:, 114 
Durie, Charlie, 70 
Durie-Shumard Grocery, 103 
Dustin, Frank, 155, 169 
Dustin, George, 110 
Dustin, J. J., 121 

Dustin, Mrs. Frank, 228 
Dye, Jacob, 25 

Dye Community, 153, 165, 227 
Dyer, Ben, 70 

Dyer, Charles, 31 

Dyer, Ora, 131 

Dyster, George, 10 


E 


Eades, .W. G3 76 

Early, ;exas,.220 

Early Days in Cooke County, 26, 125 

Easley, Foy, 169 

Easley, O, 131 

East Hill Cemetery, 21, 129 

East School, 101, 167, 179, 204 

Eastern Star, Belle Moon Chapter, 
139,477 

Eastern Star, Grand Lodge, 124 

Ebert, William, 109 

Eccles, Mary, 148 

Eckhardt, Mrs. C. E., 118 

Eddleman, W. H., 150 

Edwards, Alfred, 70 

Edwards, Earl, 155 

Edwards, Ernest, 226 

Edwards, Eugene, 148 

Edwards, George, 91 

Edwards, J. A., 43 

Edwards, J. T.; 142 

Edwards, James, 25 

Edwards, L. B., 96-97 

Edwards, Mary, 111 
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Edwards, Mrs. J. T., 123 

Edwards, Mrs. R. N., 148 

Edwards, N. N., 138 

Edwards, Dr. T. C., 111 

Edwards, Tab, 54 

Edwards, William H, 170 

Egan, Dr. W. L., 113 

Einseidel, Gretchen, 111 

Ekey, Robert, 10 

Eldridge, Bert, 76 

Eldridge, H. E., 98 

Eldridge, H. R., 138 

Eldridge, Henry, 148 

Electra, Texas, 117-118 

Electric Park, 149 

Elkins, J. C., 82 

Elks, B. P. O., Gainesville Lodge, 
119, 139 

Ellerton, Ernest W., 170 

Elliott, Clyde, 169 

Elliott, Dr. M. A., 19, 28, 44 

Elliott, G. P., 143 

Elliott, I. L., 31 

Elliott, Imogene, 123 

Elliott, Mrs. Sarah, 128 

Elliott, Pearl, 85, 123 

Elliott, William, 59 

Ellis, G. B., 155 

Elm Creek, 2,.12,.26, 39, 56, 71,,,94, 
104, 122, 125-126, 174, 202, 221, 229 

Elm Grove School, 93 

Fl Paso, Texas, 144 

Elvis, W., 131 

Emerson, Cleo M., 169 

Emerson, E. S., 43 

Emerson, J. W., 43 

Emerson, T. B., 43 

Emerson, William W., 168 

Empire Refinery, 172 

Enderby, Mrs. Abner, 179 

Enderby Bros., 189 

Endres, James A., 217 

Endres, M. J., 188 

Endres, M. J., Jr., 217 

Endres, Mrs. M. J., 205 

English, Gilmore, 43 

English, Mattie, 85 

English, R. F., 130 

Ephesus, Choctaw Nation, 23 

Episcopal Church, St. Paul’s, 82, 98 

Epland, John, 45 

Eppinger, O. R., 138 

Epps, Jess M., 217 

Epton, Rev. T. Hollis, 230 

Era, LeXas.b 14g 2a Loos 144, 
BE TE ete a bz 

Era School District, 193, 219-220 


154, 


Erickson, F., 130 

Erie Telegraph & Telephone Co., 94 
Ernst, F. C., 181 

Estes, Jasper Guy, 180, 223 
Estes, John, 22 

Estes, Mrs. John, 22 

Eubanks, Alfred, 44 

Evans, Gus, 130 

Evans, H..P., *130 

Evans, Lillie V., 85 

Evening Journal, Gainesville, 113 
Everman, W., 130 

Everet, William, 109 

Ewald, J. E., 159 


F 


Fair, Cooke County, 57, 
150, 159, 189, 201, 
228, 231 

Fairless, James N., 169 

Fairview Cemetery, 12, 97, 102, 120, 
129 

Fairview Cemetery Association, 150 

Fair Park, 189, 191, 198, 224, 230 

Fait Parki Wo nOnpees 

Fair Plains, Texas, 227 

Fair Plains School, 104, 106 

Fannin County, Texas, 4-5, 30, 32-33, 
125 

Fant Milling Company, 24 

Farley, W. H., 31 

Farm Credit Admunistration, 200 

Farm Labor Union, 165, 186 

Farmers Alliance, 215 

Farmers Home Administration, 200 

Farmers Marketing Association, 166, 
186, 214 

Farmers Union, 215 

Farnsworth, George, 85, 110 

Farquer, Maurice, 169 

Farr, Cecil, 222, 225 

Farris, M. B., 45 

Farthing, Cora, 85 

Farthing, Eugene, 159 

Farthing, Leone, 85 

Farthing, Rev. A. J., 62, 71, 124 

Farthing, W. O., 85 

Farthing, Willie, 85 

Fat Stock Show Rodeo, 178 

Faulkner, Hiram, 25 

Favorite Theatre, 148 

Fears, J. T., 74 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, 203 

Felderhoff, H., 109 

Felderhoff, L.’ J. 217 


120, 129, 
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Felker, E. I., 92 

Felker, Mr. and Mrs. I., 112 

Felker School, 111 

Felty, Frank, 92 

Felty, R. M., 206 

Feltz, Jake, 131 

Ferguson, Elsie, 132 

Ferguson, Joe, 85 

Ferguson, Loma, 159 

Fette, Henry, 151, 206 

Fette, R. N., 203 

Fette, Richard, 217 

Field, Dr. George A., 112, 113 

Field Bros. Marvelous Medicine 
Show, 152 

Fields, Al G., 127 

Fields, Mrs. Nancy, 34 

Fields, Rev. J. W., 10 

Finch, W. A., 25 

Finch School, 89 

Findley, Asa M., 169 

Findley, Ed, 22 

Findley, Louis, 22 

Finnie, W. S., 44 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
158 

First Monday, 64 

First National Bank, 94, 194, 200 

First National Bank, Valley View, 
182 

First State Bank, 149, 153 

Fish > Creek, 42,792, 01220227 

Fish Creek, South, 52 

Fish Creek Springs Baptist Church, 
82 

Fischer, F. W., 189 

Fisher, Job, 45 

Fitch, Re A:, 52 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. Thomas, 47 

Fitzgerald, Thomas, 47 

Fitzhugh, William, 7, 12, 229 

Fitzhugh’s Fort, 7, 10, 229 

Fitzpatrick, Mr. and Mrs., 49 

Flat Creek Baptist Church, 114 

Fleenor, Lacy O., 169 

Fleitman, August, 217 

Fletcher, Bill, 8 

Fletcher, Edna, 111 

Fletcher, H. B., 94, 
119 

Fletcher, J. N., 69. 

Fletcher, John S., 105 

Fletcher, Maude, 123 

Fletcher Wilson L., 19, 25, 28 

Fletcher Hotel, 39, 41 

Flood, J. H., 207 

Flowers, Dave, 78 


106, 111, 113, 


Flowers, John, 158 

Flowers, William L., 217 

Flusche, Anton, 108, 115-116 

Flusche, August, 108, 115 

Flusche, Emil, 108 

Flusche, Joseph, 109 

Flusche, Julius O., 217 

Flusche, William, 20, 109, 115-117 

Flusche, Willie, 116 

Ford; 76.05 7218 

Ford, William, 54 

Foreline, Dr. H. H., 82 

Foreline, H., 85 

Foreline, Minnie, 70 

Foreman, Millie L., 85 

Foreman, W. W., 32, 75 

Forestburg, Texas, 206-207 

Forrester, Mrs. J. B., 67 

Fort Arbuckle, I . T., 4, 32 

Fort Belknap, 7 

Fort Cobb, 31 

Fort Johnson, Texas, 4-5 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 47 

Fort Preston, Texas, 5 

Fort Sill, I. T., 53 

Fort Stockton, Texas., 4 

Fort Towsen, I. T., 4, 21 

Fort Washita, 32, 36 

Fort Worth, Texas, 4, 50, 76, 103, 
160, 171, 178, 211 

Fort Worth & Denver Railroad Co. 
145 

Fort Worth Gazette, 120 

Fortenberry, Sloan, 125 

Fortune, Lizzie, 111 

Foster, Dr., 36 

Foster, Volney W., 163 

Four-H Clubs, 177-178, 189, 230 

Foursher, W. L., 31 

Foute, Albert P., 113 

Fox, F., 131 

Fox, Frank, 204 

Fox, George W., 168 

Fox, Jay, 204 

Fox, joer) aloo 

Fox, Mrs. Frank, 204 

Fox, Mrs. Lily, 139 

Foy, MoE. 2 58 

Frame, B. F., 75 

Franciscan Fathers, 109 


, 


_ Franken, John, 131 


Franken, Paul, 131 

Franken, Peter, 131 

Franken, Rose, 131-132 
Franken, Sigmund W. A., 131 
Franklin E., 13] 

Franklin E. P. H., 45 
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Franklin, S. B., 169 

Frasher, Henry L., 163, 223 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, Gaines- 
ville Aerie, 119 

Fraternal Union of America, Gaines- 
ville Lodge, 119 

Frazier, Beriah H., 58 

Frazier, Mary J., 85 

Free Press, The, 192 

Freemans) tuk a0t3 

Freeman & Freeman, 184 

Freemound Community, 179 

French, Gilbert, 56 

French, H. C., 169 

Frensley, Frank, 75 

Frierson, Dr. Ji Gaeil3 

Frierson, Rev. M. L., 111 

Frith, Clyde H., 217 

Frizzell. George, 225 

Frost, Jim, 89 

Frysinger, George, 169 

Fuhrmann, Rev. Joseph P., 203 

Fulton, James, 44 

Fulton, Joe, 135 

Fundamentalist Tabernacle, 191 

Funkhouser, Mrs. A. W., 156 

Furbach, Mrs. Angela, 205 

Future Farmers, 177, 230 

Future Homemakers, 177 


G 


Gaines, Gen. Edmund Pendleton, 12 

Gaines, R. R., 112 

Gainesville, Texas, 2; origin of 
name, 12; incorporated, 59; occu- 
pation taxes, 60; census, 60; cen- 
sus, 77; arrival first train, 79; U. S. 
Census, 80; public school started, 
90: utilities established, 94; first 
Santa Fe train, 104; city hall built, 
146; city census, 153; U. S. Cen- 
sus, 156; first airplane, 160; flood, 
174; U. S. Census, 176; city mana- 
ger form of government, 182, 190; 
building permits, 201; hottest day, 
204; band tax, 205; building per- 
mits, 206; U. S. Census, 207; city 
bus line, 209; flood, 209; bank de- 
posits, 218; highway bonds, 221 

Gainesville Agricultural & Livestock 
Fair Association, 120 

Gainesville Bicycle Club, 128 

Gainesville Broadcasting Co., 225 

Gainesville College, 118 

Gainesville Community Circus, 95, 
121, 145, 191, 224-225, 230 


Gainesville 
Co., 105 

Gainesville Electric Co., 162 

Gainesville Electric Light, 
Power Co., 105 

Gainesville Female 

Gainesville Gainers 
179 

Gainesville Gas & Coal Co., 86 

Gainesville Gas & Electric Co., 163 

Gainesville Gun Club, 138 

Gainesville, Henrietta & Western 
Railroad, 104 

Gainesville High School, 
145, 184, 204 

Gainesville Ice Co., 106, 159 

Gainesville Junior College, 184 

Gainesville Machine Gun Company, 
168 

Gainesville, McAlester & St. 
Railroad, 113 

Gainesville Motor Co., 186 

Gainesville National Bank, 82, 93, 
110, 200, 227 

Gainesville, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
road, 113 

Gainesville Poultry Assn., 139 

Gainesville School District, 219 . 

Gainesville Street Railway Co., 96 

Gainesville Water Co., 94, 157 

Galaske, Joseph, 117 

Galatian, Mrs. Eva, 143 

Galatian, Robert, 143 

Gallagher, John L., 226 

Gallia, Betty Rudolph (Mrs. Paul), 
OZ 127 

Gallia, Paul, 92, 105, 122, 126, 137, 
146, 181, 190 

Galliger, Frank L., 106, 113, 127 

Galveston, Texas, 62, 103, 178 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
Railroad, 103 

Gannon Drilling Co., 213 

Ganz, M., 109 

Garden Club, Maggie House, 195, 
2015230 

Garden Clubs, State Federation of, 
195 

Garden Study Club, 230 

Gardenhire, Jake, 64 

Gardenhire, Nancy Jordan (Mrs. 
Jake), 64 

Gardner, Jasper, 170 

Gardner, Josie, 98 

Gardner, Mrs. John A., Sr., 98 

Gardner, W. H., 181 

Garmany, W. H., 158 


Compress & Warehouse 
Heat & 


Seminary, 118 
Baseball Club, 


LOZ W123: 


Louis 
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Garnett, J. H., 62 

Garnett, Mrs. J. H., 62, 137 

Garnett, Mrs. W. D., 190 

Garnett, W. D., 165 

Garnett, William Ames, 217 

Garretson, W. H., 105 

Garrett, Bishop Alexander C., 98 

Garrett, F. B., 150 

Garrett, Mary Lee, 148 

Garvey, B. P., 82, 133 

Garvey, Mr. & Mrs. W. S., 58 

Garvey, W. D., 99 

Garvin, A. B., 226 

Gaston, Louis, 217 

Gaston, Orville, 228 

Gaston, T. L., 92 

Gaston, W. O., 217 

Gates, F. J., 173 

Gates, Frank, 130 

Gault, Elizabeth, 58 

Gaylor, Mrs. Eva, 143 

Gaylor, Patricia, 143 

Gaylor, Reuben L., 85, 130 

Gaylor, William E., 85, 130 

Geer, Edward, 85 

Geer, Lon, 162 

Geer, Nettie, 85 

Gene Autry, Okla., 152 

Georgetown, Grayson County, 15 

Gentry, Audie Franklin, 170 

Gentry, H. C., 92 

Gerard, Ernest, 104 

Geray, Stephen, 116 

German American Bank, 142 

German American Bank, Muenster, 
203 

German Farmers Benevolent 
118 

Gibbons, Ella, 70 

Gibson, Ascha Dee, 165 

Gibson, James M., 43 

Gibson, Mamie, 111 

Gibson, S. W., 181 

Giddens, E. H., 54 

Giddens, J. R., 43 

Giddings, George, 149 

Gieb, Simon, 115 

Gilbert, H.. 130 

Gilbert, Henry, 85 

Gilbert, Mrs. Ione, 139 

Gilbert James E., 169 

Gilbert, Mrs. Mary, 139 

Gilbert, Minnie, 85 

Gilbert, Newton, 48 

Gilbert, Wilson A., 85, 139 

Gilcreest, Emma, 148 

Gilcreest, Gertrude, 171 


Assn., 


Gilcreest, Dr.’ J. E:;° 767 113,7142 

Gilcreest, Oscar, 141-142, 148 

Giles, Erick, 159 

Gillenwater, E., 131 

Gillenwater, Joe, 75 

Gillenwater, R. D., 82 

Gilliam, Alex, 68 

Gilliland, John, 92 

Gillis Hotel, 128 

Gilmore, Blanche, 190 

Gilpin, C. F., 123, 127 

Giltner, E. L., 181 

Girl Reserves, 177 

Gist, Frank, 74 

Gist, Jule, 74 

Gist, S. V. (Vance), 74 

Givens, S., 44 

Gladney, Pauline, 148 

Gladney, Mrs. J. W., 145 

Gladney, J. W., 171, 194, 200 

Glandville, C. C., 31 

Glasgow, J. P., 118 

Glasgow, Mrs. J. P., 123, 128 

Glass, Cecil, 217 

Gloves, S. J., 131 

Goben, James L., 114, 121, 162 

Goedertier, Rev. Joseph, 224 

Goen, William, 44 

Goggins, W., 130 

“Golden Jubilee History of Sacred 
Heart Parish” (book), 203 

Good, Albert, 85 

Good, Rosie, 85 

Good, Willie, 85 

Gooding, Charles, 32 

Gooding, Mrs. Lemuel, 98 

Gooding, Lemuel, 28, 32, 60 

Goodner, E. S., 155 

Goodwin, Branch, 79 

Goodwin, Harry, 130 

Goodson, G. W., 31 

Goodson, J. B., 31 

Goodson, Jacob, 169 

Gordon, Ida M., 85 

Gordon, Lewis, 45 

Gordon, L. G., 190 

Gorham, Joshua, 28 

Gorham, T. J., 22 

Gossett, Ed, 209 

Gossett, Isabella, 85 

Gossett, Tilman, 85 

Gossett, Tom, 22 

Gossett, T. R., 45 

Gould, C. B., 28, 44 

Gould, Lyman, 155 

Gould, Orby, 217 

Gound, J. A., 45 
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INDEX 


Graf, Benjamin, 85 

Graf, Christian, 85 

Graf, Elizabeth, 85 

Graf, Mart, 85 

Graham, A. A., 138 

Graham, ‘Texas, 63 

Graham, Tommie, 85 

Grand Saline, Texas, 44 

Granger, Rev. Father, 76 

Grapevine, Texas, 54 

Grant, Bill, 80-81 

Grant, Boog, 80-81 

Grant, Pres. Ulysses S., 52 

Graskamp, Mary, 190 

Gray, Allen L., 169 

Gray, O. M., 25 

Gray, S. W., 58 

Grayson, County, Texas, 4, 10, 26, 
30-33, 36-37, 47, 57, 94 

Grayson, Leon, 43 

Creek, Curtis, 223 

Green, |. W.,, 205 

Green, Joe, 131 

Green, L., 45 

Green, Mildred, 123 

Green, Ross, 206 

“Green Goddess, The ” (play), 127 

Greenhill, W. L., 142, 161 

Greenville, Mich., 161 

Greenwell, Charlottee, 169 

Greeson, W. D., 188 

Greever, Dr. S. A., 136 

Gregory, E. W., 158 

Gregory, J., 131 

Gregory, Joseph, 43 

Gregory, Leonard, 169 

Gregory, T. J., 43 

Gregory, Rev. William J., 33 

Greenwood, Ben, 66 

Gribble, Allie, 111 

Gribble, Ella, 111 

Gribble, Maggie, 85 

Gribble, R. D., 77, 113-114 

Gribble, Willie P., 85 

Grice, A. B., 181 

Griffin, William, 169 

Griggs, W. E., 168 

Grimes Prairie, 6 

Grow, Rev. W. P., 143 

Gruber, Rani cols 

Grundy, Felix, 74 

Grundy, William, 43 

Gulf Oil Corp., 204 

Gunter, A. Y., 54 

Gunter, Betty (Mrs. A. Y.), 32, 54 

Gunter, Jot, 81, 108 

Gunter, Jules, 81, 120 


Gunter, Lillian, 164, 175-176 
Gunter, W. W., 54 

Gunter, Rosa (Mrs. W. W.), 54 
swyn, Richard, 107 


H 


Hackney, F. M., 19 

Hackney, F. N., 25, 28 
Hadaway, J. T., 169 

Hagan, Thos. E., 154 
Hahlen, Rev. Abbot Paul, 203 
Haight, Emoner, 85 

Haines, .H./H.,.138 

Haines, Mrs. H. H., 147 
Haislet, George D., 169 
Hale; Philip), T., 169 

Haley, Lewis E., 169 

Haley, O. F., 138 

Half Century Club, 189, 207 
Hall, C., 45 

Hall, Florence, 130 

Hall, George, 125 

Hall, Mrs. H. E., 55 

Halls} Fads 

Hall, Lloyd, 217 

Hallion tol 

Hall, Stella, 111 

Hall, Ursula, 8&5 

Hall, Mrs. W. A., 58 

Hall, Mrs. W. E., 6 

Hall & Bowman, 81 

Halsell, Kay, 138 

Halsell, T. C., 120 

Hamilton, A. J., 45 
Hamilton, J. M., 43 
Hamilton, Mamie, 85 
Hammitt, Ella, 85 

Hancock, Deva, 159 
Hancock, Jimmy, 149 
Hancock, William, 169 
Hancock, Gen. Winfield S., 46 
Hand, H. J., 169 

Haney, J. .R., 215 

“Hangings, The Great’ (book), 34 
Hangman’s Hollow, 67 
Hankins, A., 146 

Hanna, Ewell H., 168-169 
Hanson, Tommy F., 217 
Happy Hour Theatre, 149 
Hardeman County, 81 
Harding, Patrick, 85 
Harding, Susie, 85 

Hardy, Dr. John M., 208 
Hardy, Henry, 184 

Hardy, John S., 183, 191, 222 
Hardy, Mrs. John, 207 
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Hardy, Mrs. Rankin, 228 Hellman, Ben H., 188 
Hardy, “Weeping Joe,” 128 Hellman, G. H., 151 
Hargis, Sam, 95-96 Helsley, Ernest B., 169 
Hargrove, Era, 74 Hemming, C. C., 82, 93, 110-111, 114, 
Harkreader, S., 131 127 

HMarkrider, ci) a1 a ts.p 10c Harper, J. W., 120 
Harmon, C. E., 74 Harper, Johnson, 169 
Harper, C. C., 130 Harper, Rufus E., 85 
Harper, Dr. J. R., 113 Harper, William, 43 
Harrison, C. V., 44 Harrell Bo Boro! 
Harrison, R. H., 150 Harrell, Catherine, 171 
Harrison, James, 85 Harrell, Mrs. H. B., 171, 190 
Harrison, Jane M., 85 Harris; (Alf. 105, lig Les 
Harrison, John, 169 Harris, Barteena, 58 
Harrison, Jo J.,,\94 Harris, Charles, 85 
Harrison, W. D., 85 Harris, Dora, 85 

Harry, Cecil, 217 Harris, Fred, 114 

Hart, Walker H., 169 Flarris §(Goow asl 
Harting, Sam, 139 Harris, Jane, 190 
Hartman, William, 117 Harris, John, 92 

Hatch, John J., 217 Harris; $j 29,31 

Hatheld reds. at Harris, Lee, 85 

Hatfield, W. J., 130 Harris, Long John, 149 
Hathaway, Mrs. Irene, 185 Harris, Marietta A., 85 
Hawk, Dr. Hiram P., 208 Harris;.M;t 0D.) 31 
Hawkins, David, 31 Harris, Rev. Floyd J., 191 
Hawkins, Florence, 85 Harris, Rey. “Ty J., 23 
Hawkins, Ida, 85 Harris, Robert J., 169 
Hawkins, Ludy A., 85 Harris, Tom, 149 
Hawkins, Mrs. T. J., 128 Harris, Will, 114 
Hawkins, T. J., 128 Harris, Will, 121 

Hay, H. Church, 228 Hemming, Edith, 111 
Hayes, D. L., 69 Hemming Guards, 130 
Hayes, H., 131 Hemming, Texas, 69, 110, 151 
Hayes, Henry, 85 Henderson, A. J., 130 
Hayes, Mrs. Lizzie V., 156 Henderson, Bill, 95 

Hayes, (5403 Henderson, Charles C., 169 
Haynes, J. B., 43 Henderson, (F.. D:, 175 
Haynes, Mrs. J. D., 120 Hendley, Ben P., 228 
Haynes, Lizzie, 85 Hendricks, T. J., 74 
Haynes, Ollie, 143 Hendricks, W. J., 43 
Hays, Abbey, 174 Hendrickson, W. R., 179 
Hays, Addie A., 169 Hendrix, F. D., 81 

Hays, J. W., 96 Hendrix, John M., 90 
Hays, Jess B., 181 Hennigan, H. J., 188 
Hays, L. R., 133 Henniger, Mary, 85 

Hays; Reece AL, 153 Henniger, Will, 85 

Hays School District, 219-220, 227 Henrietta, Texas, 104 
Hayworth, J. E., 124, 158 Henry ite 

Head, Dick, 149 Henry, Julian L., 168 
Headspath, James, 89 Henry, Patrick, 166 
Heath, Sumner, 130 Henschied, H., 109, 118 
Hebrew, United Congregation, 90 Hensley Bros., 160 
Hedrick, Orville, 169 Hensley, B., 130 
Heilbrunner, Sam, 38 Hensley, E. B., 181 
Heilman, Robert, 125 Hensley, W. A. 181 
Heitzman, Lorene, 225 Henthorne, R. A., 181 
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INDEX 


Herblin, James B., 168 

Herblin, Louie, 162, 168 

Berry P.. 4400 

Herr, Robert W., 217 

Herrmann, Albert, 162, 176, 181, 192, 
202 

Herrmann, Arthur, 162 

Herrmann, Harry, 204 

Herrmann, Charles, 226 

Hervey, John F., 85 

Rrervey.) Ma. (1085 

Hesperian, Gainesville, 51, 106, 113, 
123, 147,192 

Hess, F., 131 

Hessian Eo]. 18s 

PISS eau Wice (200-20), a1 5 

Hess & Hutton, 188 

Hesse, Franz, 109 

Hesse, Wendelin, 109 

Hi-Y Club, 177 

Hickman, C. L., 85 

Hickman, F. B., 85 

Hickman, Ida, 85 

Hickman, R. L., 80 

Hickman, Tom, 149, 204, 210 

Hickman, Walt, 80, 124 

Hickman, Willett, 149 

Hicks, John, 44 

Hicks, Field, 171 

Hickson, J. L., 100, 140, '149,",158, 
166 

Hidatsa Indians, 2 

Higgins, Cora, 143 

Higgins’ Drab M AIS 418i, 190 

Higgins, John, 43 

Higgins, Mrs. D. M., 143 

Higgins, Mrs. W. A., 143 

Higgins, W. A., 143 

High, Clayton, 84 

High School, Newsome Dougherty 
Memorial, 186 

Highland Park High School, 205 

Hight Dea)! ra 

Highway 40, State, 193 

Highway 5, State, 193 

Highwayie//,U77s:,, 193,) 1997206, 
PUIG eo lao lt -222). 6224. 
pa 

Highway 82, U. S., 193, 198-199, 211, 
PARE aed ie aes 

Highway 89, State, 212 

Highway Garage, Valley View, 186 

Highway Patrolman, County, 197 

Hill, Aaron, 10 

BM cA Me aS) 

Hill, Andrew, 56 

Hill, Capt. James O., 44 


Hill, Capt. W. W., 88 

Huo Pe lOL 

Hill, Edwin M., 168 

Hill, J. F., 45 

Huby jj .328 

Hilyey. Of 710 

Hill, Marvin, 162 

Hill, Mrs. M. E., 58 

Hill, Mrs. Nancy, 47 

Hill, Van D., 228 

Hilliard, R. E., 184 

Hillsboro, Texas, 183 

Hines, C. M., 130 

Hinton, H. H., 165 

Hard 3 [se Bea f00 105 

History of the Baptist Church in 
Cooke County, 83 

History of Grayson County, 6 

Hoard, J. M., 43 

Hoard, W. D., 43 

Hobbs, Emory, 170 

Hobbs, William, 45 

Hobson, William, 45 

Hocker,’ J., 131 

Hocker, Phil, 162 

Hockler, Jonathon, 17 

Hodge, A. M., 31 

Hodge, Dr. Sam, 69 

Hodgkinson, Nannie, 106 

Hodgkinson, W., 131 

Hoehn, Clarence M., 217 

Hoenig, Franz, 110 

Hoffman, H. F., 130 

Hoffman, Samuel, 44 

Hogan, Jim K., 94 

Hogg, Gov. James, 120 

Hogue, Humes, 204 

Holder, Joe, 74 

Holland, C., 131 

Hellie, Charles, 143 

Holloway, C. W., 31 

Hiolman, C. T., 124 

Holman, H. S., 178 

Holman, Mrs. Douglas, 22, 51, 231 

Holsapple, Hallie, 111 

Home Defense Guard Armory, 210 

Home Forum, 119 

Honduras, 183 

Honeycutt, Clair, 217 

Honeycutt, Joe, 164 

Honeycutt, Mrs. J. H., 158 

Hooda, A. P., 92 

Hocd, Hodge, 155 

Hood, Jim, 92 

Hood, Mrs. A. P., 92 

Hood Methodist Church, 136 
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Hood, Texas, 92, 111-112, 136, 140,, 
206-207 

Hooper, )JiA., 40;4.95 

Hooser, John, 187 

Hoover, Steve S., 169 

Hopewell Baptist Church, 59 

Hopewell School, 89 

Hopkins County, Texas, 30, 32 

Horn, Emery S., 169 

Horm, hyo Ho. [kon 

Horn, Mrs. Sid, 190 

Hornbuckle, C. C., 31 

Hornbuckle, L .L., 44 

Horse Shoe Bend, 70, 88 

Horton, Mildred, 178 

Horton, O. B., 169 

Hoskins, W. A., 136 

Houghton, J., 131 

House, Louis A., 191 

House, Mrs. Louis A., 195 

Houston, Gen. Sam, 5 

Houston, H. W., 43 

Houston, Miss L. A., 106 

Houston Telegraph, The, 43 

Houston, Texas, 103, 211 

Howard, Duke, 212 

Howard Simmons Building, 144 

Howell, Edward, 181 

Howell, George, 50 

Howell, H. C., 124 

Howerton, John, 169 

Howeth, Andy, 21 

Howeth, D. B., 45 

Howeth, Dr. V. A., 112-113 

Howeth, Frank A., 31 

Howeth, Harvey, 28, 31, 36, 44 

Howeth, Jack, 47 

Howeth, J .C., 31 

Howeth, J. H., 31 

Howeth, John, 28 

Howeth, Louise, 21 

Howeth, Mrs. Andy, 21 

Howeth, Mrs. Harvey, 22 

Howeth, Mrs. William, 16, 22 

Howeth, Kate Brown (Mrs. W. W.), 
100-101, 114 

Howeth, Tommie, 21 

Howeth, William, 19-22, 28, 51, 71 

Howeth, W. W., 19, 51, 59, 70, 100, 
EUS SeLIG ALS 

Howeth, W. W., Company, 101 

Howze, Gen. Robert Lee, 211 

Howzeville, 218 

Hudson, J. R., 43 

Hudson, May, 69-70 

Hudson, Nora, 85, 123 

Hudson, William, 19, 28, 31-35, 45, 
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58, 60, 63, 75, 113, 120, 124 

Huggins, Effie, 143 

Huggins, Paul, 155 

Hughes, Clara, 85 

Hughes, Dr.) G...T.,. 141 

Hughes, Dr. Roy, 141-142, 183 

Hughes, Eddie, 85 

Hughes, Forest, 148 

Hughes, James R., 85 

Hughes, Jimmy, 85 

Hughes, Maurice, 148 

Hughes, Maury, 145 

Hughes, Mrs. Olive Hudson, 145 

Hughes, Robert, 130 

Hughes, Ruby, 141 

Hughes, Sam, 85 

Hughes, Thomas F., 96, 101, 106 

Hughes, Thomas U., 170 

Hughes, William, 31 

Hulen, Harvey, 63, 81, 120, 122, 124, 
127, 144 

Hulen, Ilmah, 148 

Hulen, John A., 85, 144-145, 168 

Hulen, Mrs. Harvey, 144 

ns Frankie Race (Mrs. John), 
1 

Hulme, J. A., 200 

Humble Pipe Line Co., 187 

Humbly, Res, 90 

Hume, Dr. J. S., 113 

Hundt, Christ, 117 

Hundt, Herbert, 222 

Hunt, Charles, 82 

Hunt County, Texas, 30, 32-33 

Hunter, Horace, 85 

Hunter, John Louis, 29 

Hurdle, B., 131 

Hurley, Walter S., 113-114 

Hurley, William, 223 

Hurst School, 89 

Hutson, R. P., 43 

Hutson, W. H., 43 

Hyberger, Bennie, 85 

Hyenck, J. B. (Ben), 115, 130 

Hyman, August, 187 

Hyman, Dellie, 85 


i 


I. C. E. Club, 91 

Illinois Bend, 207, 227 

Indian Creek Baptist Church, 23, 33, 
58 

Indian Raids, 40-41, 46 

Indian Territory, 52, 66, 72 

Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 
4] 


INDEX 


Industrial Foundation, 222 
Influenza epidemic, 173 
Inglish, Bailey, 92 
Ingram, Edgar, 149 
Ingram, Rev. A. B., 143 
Interscholastic League, 220 
lonies Indians, 1 

Iris Club, 230 

Irvin, James, 45 

Irvin’s Drug Store, 112 
Irvine, Annie, 123 

Isbell, Rev. Keener R., 228 
Isis Theatre, 164 

Ivey, Hugh, 43 


Jabu, S., 45 

Jack County, 5, 24, 26, 63 

Jack, Mrs. Henrietta, 23 

Jacksboro, Texas, 26 

Jackson, Mrs. Angeline, 67 

Jackson, Mrs. M. S., 106 

Jackson, W. B., 106 

James, Augland, 44 

Jarrett, S. M., 130 

Jarvis, Lester, 56 

Jefferson, Nettie, 85 

Jefferson, Texas, 19, 77 

Jefferson, Thomas, 127 

Jenkins, Dr. J. V., 181 

Jennings, Frank, 114 

Jennings, H. Clark, 168 

Jetton, James A., 217 

Jim Ned, Delaware Indian chief, 4 

Jirasek, Leon, 170 

John B. Denton College, 93 

Johnson, President Andrew, 46 

Johnson, Bailey, 105 

Johnson, B. F., 165 

Johnson, Brady, 130 

Johnson, Capitola, 165 

Johnson, Cordelia, 85_ 

Johnson, David, 128 ~ 

Johnson, Dollie, 70 

Johnson, Dr. C. R., 137-138, 142, 149, 
153, 157, 164, 181 

Johnson, Dr. F. H., 113, 133 

Johnson, Eddie M., 85 

Johnson, Felix, Jr., 183 

Johnson, Henry C., 217 

Johnson, Jake, 87 

Johnson, Lawrence L., 186, 189, 194, 
198 

Johnson, Mrs. Clifford R., 158, 190 

Johnson, R. H., 106 

Johnson, S., 23 


Johnson, Walter J., 217 

Johnson, William, 56 

Johnson, Victor R., 168 

Joiner, C. M. (Dad), 196 

Joiner, Rev. R. E., 175 

jones, AY D256 

Jones, A. F., 133, 163 

Jones, Casey, 206 

Jones, Claude, 150, 174, 181, 189, 
230-231 

Jones, C. N., 26, 125 

Jones, David, 60 

Jones, Docia (Mrs. Horace K.), 93 

Jones, Felix, 74 

Jones, Florence, 168 

Jones, Granville, 149, 181 

Jones, Guy W., 169 

Jones, H. M., 130 

Jones, Horace K., 93 

Jones, J. C., 31 

Jones, J. St. Clair, 28, 48 

Jones, J. D., 45 

JONES enh ute 

Jones, J. J., 85 

Jones, Jim, 227 

Jones, J. W., 60 

Jones, Malinda, 58 

Jones, Marvin, 93 

Jones, Miles, 44 

Jones, M. R., 31 

Jones, Mrs. Frank, 67 

Jones, Mrs. Josie, 133 

Jones, Nannie (Mrs. W. W.), 107 

Jones, Reece, 67 

Jones, Rhoda, 106 

Jones, Robert, 45, 67 

Jones School, 89 

Jones, Si, 125 

Jones Settlement, 42 

Jones, Tom, 125 

Jones, W. A., 31 

Jones, W. C., 31 

Jones, Wiley, 31 

Jones, W. J., 31 | 

Jones, W. W., 107, 231 

Jonesboro, Texas, 2, 4 

Jordan, Lewis, 22 

Jordan, Louis, 67 

Jordan Saline Works, 44 

Jordan, W. J., 89 

Joy, Matt A., 105 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 186, 
pad 

Junior High School, 187, 203 

Justice, G. F., 31 

Justin, Texas, 103 
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K 


Kaden, Carl, 181 

Kaden, Herman, 96 

Kaden, James, 217 

Kaden, Otto, 162 

Kaden, the Florist, 165 

Kanetiso Park, 138 

Karney Krume & Co., 221 

Kaufman, Texas, 29 

Kaupel, B., 109 

Kavanaugh, E. F., 162 

Kealy, Rev. J. A., 173 

Keechees Indians, 1] 

Keel, Bonner, 148 

Keel, Frank, 155 

Keel, J. -Z., 69,. /1) 90-91, 121, 442, 
150,166,173 

Keel, William H., 170 

Keith, Ella, 106 

Keith, Kate, 106 

Keith, Mick, 106 

Keith, Mrs. Mary, 107 

Keith, Robert, 106 

Keith, Y. B., 106 

Kelly, Cain, 74 

Kelly, Col. M. P., 126, 129, 142, 154, 
156, 162 

Kelley, D. D., 130 

Kelley, E. M., 43 

Kelsey, F., 130 

Kemp, Rev. R. V., 191 

Kemplin, Sam, 169 

Kemplin, Willard, 213 

Kendall, Addison, 164 

Kennedy, Boyd, 183 

Kennedy, G. W., 87 

Kennedy, J. H., 124 

Kennerly, Helen, 123 

Kennerly, S. J., 138, 155 

Kennon, Edna, 143 

Kennon, Mrs. Sarah, 143 

Kentuckytown, Texas, 28 

Kerr, Andy, 74 

Kerr, Jesse, 74 

Kerr, J. G., 44 

Kerr, H. M., 169 

Kerr, Milt, 74 

Kerr, Thomas, 44 

Kerrigan, M. E., & Co., 125 

Kibbe, J., 131 

Kilbourne, H., 23 

Kile, Oma, 180 

Kile, Roscoe L., 168 

Kilgore, Ada, 58 

Kilgore, Sandy, 58 

Kilmer, Blake, 217 


Kimbell, "G77, 213 

Kimbrough, J. B., 85 

King, Gertrude, 148 

King, John, 138-139 

King, Mrs. J. E., 228 

King, Mrs. Sam, 164 

King, Raymond, 159, 161, 194, 200 

King, Rebecca, 106 

King, R. W., 139 

King, Sam M., 166, 194, 200 

Kingsbury, David, 169 

Rinne, Dr eefOw 1423 227 

Kinne, W.'B.) 112:113; 125508 45 

Kinsey, Raymond, 198 

Kiowa Indians, 2 

Kiowa-Apache Indians, 2 

Kiowa Nation, I. T., 81 

Kirchenbauer, Henry, 169 

Kirkpatrick, Ben, 92 

Kirkpatrick, Ex-Mayor, 120 

Kirkpatrick, Hoyt, 149 

Kirkpatrick, Lige, 92 

Kirkpatrick, Ruby, 149 

Kitchens, G. H., 45 

Kiwanis Club, 180-181,7184, 191, 195, 
206, 218 

Kiwanis District Convention, 178 

Klepper, Riley, 165 

Klinek, Frank J., 169 

Knights of Columbus, 119 

Knights of Columbus, Muenster 
Council, 155 

Knights of Honor, Fay Lodge, 119 

Knights of the Maccabees, Gaines- 
ville Tent, 119 

Knights of Pythias, 
Lodge, 146 

Knights of Pythias, Trinity Lodge 
No. 7, 82, 119, 139, 146 

Knights of Pythias, Trinity-Patrick, 
146 

Knights Templer, Melita Command- 
ery, 124, 139 

Knudsen, J. P., 110 

Koester, J., 109 

Kohr, John, 116 

Kolbenschlag, Jack, 183 

Koll, J., 109 

Kone, Lee, 69 

Koon, A. E., 182 

Ku Klux Klan, 181 

Kuehn, Leo M., 162, 175, 180, 186, 
202 

Kuehn, Leo,’ Jr., 202.4225, 228 

Kuether, Mrs. John, 171 

Kuhn, J., 131 

Kuper, Michael J., 217 


Les Patrick 
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Labor Day Picnic, 158, 189 
LaClede Hotel, 98 

Eacy, .D.7T-., 94; 105;.183, 194 
Lackey, Henry, 43 

Lackey, William, 43 

Lake Texoma, 220, 223 
Lake Texoma Fish Rodeo, 222 
Lamar County, Texas, 2, 4-5, 30 
Lamb, Dean Ivan, 183 
Landers, Mr. & Mrs. Harry, 53 
Landers, P., 45 

Landis, Dr. J. A., 84, 112-113 
Landis, Lizzie, 85 

Landrum, Blennie, 143 
Landrum, Connie, 143 

Eanes Swear ta0 

Lang, John M., 169 

Lanier, GC: CG... 187 

Lanier, Harrison, 44 

Lanier, Sallie, 85 

Lanius, P. H., 58, 63, 70, 158 
Lanius, Sallie, 143 

Lanius, Sam %3., 209 

Lanius, Tennie Belle, 123 
Lanius, Will, 106 

Lapouski, N., 130 

Largue, A., 86 

Lark, E. L., 169 

Larsen, E. J., 162 

Lartae, V., 45 

Lary, Jo L., 200 

Lashmet, Mamie, 165 
Latimer, J. C., 59, 124 
Lattimer, A. H., 30 

Law, John, 73 

Law). W., 31 

Lawson, Rev., 97 

Lawtsch, Charles, 117 

Lay, Dora, 111 

Lazarus, Texas, 104 

Leach, Mr. and Mrs. C. M., 58 
Leach, Mrs. F. H., 156 
Leach, Stella, 165 

Leaky, Dr., 6 

Ledbetter, Aubrey, 169 
Ledbetter, Dr. Carl, 69 
Ledington, Thomas, 31 

Lee, C.- H., 166 

Lee, Ella, 70 

Lee, J. M., 166 

Gee linn WAN oD 405 

Lee, Mrs. L. W., 55 

Lee, Mrs. M. A., 62 

Leeper, Graves, 70, 189 
Leeper, J. D., 114, 124, 138, 142, 186 


Leeper, Mrs. J. D., 146, 151, 171 

Leeper Stadium, 186 

Lefflers:.115,. 8; 130 

Legislature, 35th, 193 

Legislature, 44th, 197 

Le Master, Eli W., 85 

Le Master, Joseph T., 85 

Le Master, Marittie, 85 

Le Master, Rose, 85 

Lemmerman, Al, 223 

Lemons, C. F., 169 

Lemons, Earl, 229 

Lemons, George W., 169 

Lemons, G. W., 43 

Lemons, John, 44 

Lemons, W. R., 44 

Lemuel, James, 31 

Leo School District, 193 

Leo, Texas, 67, 125, 168, 207 

Leonard, Bob, 204 

Leonard, Clarence H., 208 

Leonard, Gertrude, 123 

Leonard, Joe M., 158, 198, 208, 225- 
226 

Leonard, Joh M., Jr., 222, 226 

Leonard, Mary, 123 

Leonard Park, 94, 145, 148, 190, 198 

Leonard, J. T., 104, 106, 113, 119, 
124, 137-138, 140, 159, 173, 189-190, 
208 

Leverett, Mrs. W. W., 190 

Leverett, W. W., 175-177, 198 

Levi, Father, 76 

Lewie, William, 150, 202 

Lewin, Mike, 91, 131 

Lewin, Mrs. Mike, 91, 131 

Lewin, Philip, 113, 131 

Lewis,, A: Lee, 181 

Lewis, John R., 170 

Lewis, Myer, 130 

Lewis, William, 43 

Lewis, W. T., 184 

Lewis, Yancey, 123 

Liberty Hill Baptist Church, 82 

Liberty, Texas, 11 

Library, Gainesville City, 144 

Library, Cooke County, 176, 207 

Liday, Carl, 85 

Liddell, Voncile, 184, 228 

Liedtke, Ed; Jr., 206 

Liedtke, Frank, 87-88 

Liedtke, Julia Cadel (Mrs. 
88 

Ligon, Dr. Samuel S., 28, 32, 54 

Ligon, Elizabeth, 32 

Ligon, James, 32 

Ligon, Mary, 32 


Frank), 
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Ligon, Mrs. Samuel S., 32 Lone Star Gas Plant, 177 
Ligon, Rosa, 32 Lone Star Girls Band, 165 
Ligon, W. D., 32 Long Branch Baptist Church, 83 
Lilly, Early, 149 Long, Alice, 32, 70 

Lilly, Erroll, 148 Long, Dr. Pope, 29, 88 
Lilly Grove Baptist Church, 83 Longo is (ist 

Lilly, J. B., 85 Long, Ella, 32 

Hally, i]. Peer 24 Long, Erskine, 32 

Lilly, Mattie C., 85 Long, Jimmie, 152 
Lincoln, Abraham, election of, 29 Long, J. T., 169 

Lindsay & Bonner, 120 Long, Mrs. Ann, 23 
Lindsay, E., 45 Long, Mrs. Erskine, 23 
Lindsay, Ezekiel, 25 Long, Rev. W. B., 112 
Lindsay, J. J., 183 Looker, A. H.+31 


Lindsay, J. M., 24, 34, 46, 49, 57, 59, Looney, Mrs. Mary Ann, 76 
64, 71-72, 74, 81-82, 84, 86, 96, 98, Lortz, John, 44 
111, 113, 115-116, 119, 126, 129, Loveless, Jesse, 148 


143 Lovell, C. P., 130 
Lindsay Hotel, 55, 90, 108, 137, 173 Lovett, F., 131 
Lindsay, Iogene, 85 Loving, J. G., 217 
Lindsay, Lewis B., 85 Loving School District, 220 
Lindsay, Mrs. J. M., 34, 40, 150 Loving, Sid, 154 
Lindsay National Bank, 94, 153, 194 Loving, William, 31 
Lindsay, Nettie, 85 Lowe, John, 54 
Lindsay School District, 220 Lowery, D., 131 


Lindsay, Texas (Lindsay Switch), 40, Lucas, Mrs. Belle Harrell, 136 
104, 115, 141, 153, 165, 167, 179, Lucas, Mrs. W. H., 6 


206-207 Lucas, Nova J., 136 
Lindsey, Charlie, 204 Ludeman, A. M., 187 
Lindsey, E., 23 Lueb, Barney, 117 
Lindsey, Henry M., 86 Luke, J. M., 186 
Lingo, E. H., 69 Luke, Mrs. Joe, 205 
Linney, N. T., 44 Luster, Jack, 217 
Lions Club, 226 Lydat, S. S; 28 
Lister & Summit, 95 Lyday, S. E., 25 
Little, A150: Lyle, Dillard, 180 
Little, Rev. H. L., 77 Lynch, Bishop Joseph Patrick, 167, 
Little Robe, I. T., 81 17330185 . . 
Little Rock, Ark., 92 Lynch; }. 2: 3) 

Little Theatre of Gainesville, 183, Lynch, J. R., 89 

19] Lynch, Stahl & Burress, 187 
Little, W. W., 130 Lynch, Warren, 31 
Live Oak School District, 167 Lynch, W. T., 89 
Lively, Dr."R.'T., (38 Lynn, E., 130 
Livestock law, 172 Lyric Theatre, 164 
Livingston, Robert, Jr., 217 Lyon & Gribble Co., 77 
Lloyd, W. E., 127 Lyon, O.7 9), 077 
Lockard, Gertha, 98, 144 
Locke, J. (Leander), 38 M 
Locke, Dr. W. H., 191 
Locke, Mrs. W. H., 190 Mackey, Charles D., 169 
Lockhart, Joe, 170. Maddox, H. M., 143 
Loerwald, F., 131_ Maddox, Mrs. H. M., 143 
Loeser, O., 130 Magers, Marshall, 205 
Loftis, Mrs. C. A., 190 Magnolia Petroleum Co., 207 
Lois Community, 179, 227 Mahan, John, 197 
Lone Star Gas Co., 163 Mahan, Mrs. Jack, 228 
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Mahan, Virgie, 165 Marysville Baptist Church, 58-59 
Majestic Theatre, 62-63, 149, 159, Marysville, Calif., 53 

164 Marysville School District, 220 
Malone, T. J., 130 Marysville, Texas, 52-54, 65, 179, 207 
Malone, W. L., 120 Mason, Mrs. Blanche, 151 
Manahan, John, 170 Masonic Lodge, 177 
Manascos, Mr., 47-48 Massey, Sallie Lou, 165 
Manascos, W. G., 49 Massey, Viola, 165 
Mandan Indians, 2 Masterson, J. R., 154 
Manderfield, H., 138 Mathews, C. W., 130 
Manion, A. B., 28 Mathews, George, 169 
Mann, Dick, 32 i Mathews, John E., 217 
Mann, Frank A., 169 Mathis, Lonnie, 123 
Mann, Joe, 53 Matthews, G. F., 69 
Mann, Louis D., 181 Matthews, J. J., 28 
Mann, Mrs. James, 23 Matthews, Jackson, 31 
Manning, J. R., 184 Matthews, Joseph D., 25 
Manning, William, 43 Matthews, Mrs. Lou, 23 
Mansfield, Pete, 74 Matthews, Mrs. Martha, 143 
Mansfield, Zack, 74 Matthews, M. M., 25 
Mantell, Robert, 127 ; Matthews, M. W., 28 
Mantle, Burns, 132 Matthews, Sterling, 143 
Marcus, Eddie, 86 Maupin, Charley, 85 
Marcus, Fannie, 86 Maupin, Houston, 155 
Marcy, Capt. R. B., 21 Maupin, John M., 181 
Marcy’s Emigrant Road, 4 Maupin, Mollie, 70 
Markham & Brown, 221 Maupin, Perry, 44 
Marks, John, 185 Maupin, Sallie, 85, 107 
Marquis, Sebron, 43 Maxey, Mrs. B. F., 75 
Marlow, Mattie, 85 Maxey, Oley, 169 
Marlow, Mollie, 86 Maxwell, J. B. F., 72 
Marlow, Robert, 86 Maxwell, Perry, 180 
Marr, S. A., 130 May, B. F., 130 
Marshall, Eugenia, 184 Maynard, Ken, 152 
Martin, Billy J., 217 
Martin, C., 131] Mc 
Martin, Eugene, 143 
Martin, Frank, 85 McAfee, Albert M., 217 
Martin, Fred M., 169 McAfee, A. M., 120 
Martin, Henry, 213 McAfee Crossing, 39 
Martin, Hugh, 169 McAfee, Milton, 45 
Martin, James, 45, 169 McAnelly, Ernest, 166 
Martin, Jim, 6 McArdle, Mrs. Pauline, 57, 232 
Martin, John, 169 , McBride, Tom, 125 
Martin, J. L., 73 McCaa, Mrs. Edmund, 164 
Martin, Lou, 169 McCain, H. O., 184, 191 
Martin, Lyle W., 169 McCall, D. B., 123 
Martin, L. V., 217 McCall, David, 18 
Martin, Mrs. Clara, 143 McCall, Kate, 18 
Martin, Mrs. Harry, 228 McCallister, Charles, 217 
Martin, Naomi, 86 McCalister, John, 31 
Martin, W. B., 43 McCampbell, E. W., 43 
Martin, William, 169 McCann, Arthur, 86 
Martin, W. P., 31 McCann, Barnett, 45 
Martin, W. T., 43 McCann, J. K., 206 
Martinsburg, Va., 54 McCann, Mary, 86 
Martion, Alice, 86 McCans, A. B., 91, 123-124 
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McCarty, John, 151, 154 
McChesney Bit & Spur Co., 138 
McClendon, C. K., 229 
McClendon, G., 131 
McClendon, W. C., 150, 158 
McClennan, James, 45 
McClure, Carolyn, 69, 228 
McClure, John M., 124, 127 
McCollum, Bill, 205 
McCollum, F. L., 154 
McCollum, Hollie, 168 
McCool, James, 44 

McCool, W. A., 31 
McCord, Col. J. E., 43 
McCormick, J. H., 217 
McCormick, Mrs. Letitia, 23 
McCowen, R., 31 
McCowen, S. M., 31 
McCoy, Joseph G., 50 
McCracken, James, 31 
McCracken, Joe, 54 
McCubbin, Richard, 56 
McCutcheon, G., 131 
McDaniel, D. J., 31 
McDaniel, E. R., 168 
McDaniel, Lee, 179 
McDaniel, O. G., 169 
McDaniel, W. H., 175, 178 
McDonald, W., 131 
McDowell, W. W., 138 
McElhannon, William, 31 
McElrath, Mrs. R. A., 66 
McElrath, R. A., 158, 210 
McEntire, Octavia, 169 
McEwen, Sam, 113 
McGarrah, S. G. S., 43 
McGaughey, James, 86 
McGaughey, Henry, 86 
McGaughey, Leo, 86 
McGee, John C., 19 
McGee, J. C., 44 

McGee, Mrs. Margaret, 23 
McGill, W. B., 45 
McGilvray, H., 126 
McGown, Helen K., 118 
McGuire, Dorothy, 132 
McIntosh, W. J., 130 
McKee, J. W., 128 
McKeever, Alvin, 94 
McKeever, Bill, 94 
McKeever, Tom, 94 
McKemie, Mrs. Sue, 144, 164 
McKemie, Mrs. William, 148 
McKemie, William, 142 
McKinney, R. M., 110 
McKinney, ‘Texas, 7, 67, 92, 141, 204 
McLarty, Marvin, 169 


McMahan, Cliff, 210, 222 
McMahon, Eula, 106 
McMahon, J. M., 106 
McMurray, J. Frank, 106, 167 
McMurray School, 167 
McMurry, John W. (Swede), 204 
McNamara, John, 168 
McNelly, R. L., 207, 228 
McNutt, Joseph W., 217 
McOra, James A., 45 
McPherson, Clint, 223 


M 


Meadolake Co., 214 

Meals, Thomas H., 169 

Means, Joe, 82, 92, 106 

Mecca Cafe, 175 

Meek, Lloyd D., 217 

Melbourn, Richard, 169 

Melton, A., 58 

Melony, William Brown, Jr., 131- 
132 

Melton, James, 44 

Memorial, World War I, 232 

Merchants Electric Light and Power 
Co., 162 

Meridian, Texas, 22] 

Merrall, Mary, 127 

Merritt, Cora, 143 

Merzbacher, Ed, 218 

Messenger, Daily, 138 

Metcalf, William, 45 

Methodist Church, Broadway, 
163 

Methodist Church, Denton District, 
185 

Methodist Church, First, 23, 77 

Methodist Church, Gainesville Dis- 
trict, 185 

Methodist Church, North Texas 
Conference, 185 

Methodist Church, St. John’s, 75, 
201 

Methodist Church, 
orial, 163 

Metz, Stella, 123 

Metzler, Philip, 115 

Meurer, Herbert, 203 

Meurer, J. W., 203 

Mexia, Texas, 116 

Mexico City, 2, 229 

Meyer, Frederick, 86 

Meyer, Gus, 131 

Meyer, Peter, 86 

Miami, Miami, 93 

Middleton, the Widow, 6 


106, 


Whaley Mem- 
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Middleton, William, 20 

Midkiff, J. H., 197 

Midkiff, Tom J., 189 

Midkiff, W. M., 28 

Midwest Presbytery, 223 

Milam, Rev. R. E., 83 

Miller, A. O., 28 

Miller, Bettie, 85 

Miller, C. G., 130 

Miller, 

Miller, Frank H., 181 

Miller, Jesse, 87 

Miller, John C., 86 

Miller, Joseph, 44 

Miller, Joy F., 217 

Miller, M. O., 130 

Miller, Marion A., 86 

Miller, Ralph B., 169 

Miller, Samuel H., 31 

Miller, W. D., 58 

Miller, W. L., 77 

Miller, W. S., 95 

Miller, Wash, 87 

Milligan, Mrs. R. L., 128 

Milligan, R. L., 128 

Milne, Mrs. W. E. 
171, 190 

Milne, W. E., 163 

Milner, John, 86 

Milner, Willie, 86 

Mineral Wells, Texas, 175 

Minnis, Frank, 143 

Minnis, Jennie, 143 

Minnis, Mrs. Edna, 143 

Mississippi River, 2 

Missouri-Kansas- Texas Railroad, 63, 
80, 98, 108, 160, 173, 178, 199, 221 

Missouri-Pacific Railroad, 82, 96, 
104 

Mitchell, B. F., 89, 158 

Mitchell, G. L., 141, 159 

Mitchell, J. D., 204 

Mitchell, Joe, 141 _. 

Mitchell, Marvin, 205, 217 

Mitchell, Merlin, 164 

Mitchell, T. D., 164, 168 

Mitchell, W. H., 78-79 

Modern Woodmen, Gainesville 
Camp, 119 

Modrall, Dr. R. D., 113 

Modrall, Mabel, 85 

Monger, M. I., 130 

Montague, Daniel, 11, 17, 20, 23, 25 

Montague, Mrs. Daniel, 17 

Montague County, 4-5, 24, 26, 40, 
42, 50, 52, 63, 94, 104, 199, 206, 
227 


(Gertrude), 163, 


Montague Creek, 20 
Montgomery, Jeff, 67 
Montgomery, William, 70 
Monument, World War II, 231 
Moon, J. J., 82 
Moon, Mrs. Belle, 124 
Moon, Thomas H., 169 
Moore, Chowning, 192 
Moore, Dick, 95 
Moore,.J..1.,) 44 
Moore, John, 94 
Moore, John H., 169 
Moore, Maud, 85 
Moore, Mrs. Carl, 190 
Moore, W. S., 159 
Morgan, G. W., 45 
Morgan, Hardy, 44 
Morgan, J. Paul, 226 
Morgan, James M., 217 
Morgan, Joe, 205 
Morgan, Mrs. Naomi, 139 
Morgan, T. A., 43 
Morgeson, Alice, 85 
Morgeson, Emmett, 85 
Mormons, 4 
Mormon Grove, Texas, 4 
Morris, Albert Sidney, 170 
Morris, Auer, 162 
Morris, C. May, 86 — 
Morris, Dock, 169 
Morris, Ed, 70, 81, 88 
Morris, Frank, Jr., 150, 158-159, 162, 
175, 180, 182, 197 
Morris, Fred J., 168 
Morris, G. C., 31 
Morris, George C., 162 
Morris, George P., 140 
Morris, Henry, 25 
Morris, J. F., 124, 150 
Morris, J. H., 166 
Morris, Jesse, 57 
Morris, Jessie, 139 
Morris, Lemuel, 53 
Morris, Lillian, 86 
Morris, Matt A., 64-65 
Morris, Mrs. Alf, 23 
Morris, Mrs. Jesse, 57 
Morris, Mrs. Matt A., 64-65 
Morris, Mrs. R. D., Ill 
Morris, Price, 130 
Morris, Texas, 70 
Morris, W. O., 169 
Morrison, Cecil, 226 
Morrow, W. G., 226 
Mosley, David, 86 
Mosman, Frank, 117 
Mosman, Nick, 200 
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Moss, Ella, 70, 120 

Moss, E. M., 158 

Moss, H. C., 45 

Moss, Hubert H., 39, 158, 229 

Moss, J. C., 125 

Moss, J. G., 44 

Mosser, Nick, 116 

Mossville, Texas, 129 

Moster, Frank J., 217 

Mothers’ Club, East School, 164 

Mothers’ Club, North School, 164 

Mothers’ Club, South School, 164 

Mount Gilead School District, 167 

Mount Hope, 59 

Mount Olive Baptist Church, 82, 114 

Mount Olive Hill, 39 

Mount Pleasant Baptist Church, 68 

Mountain Grove Baptist Church, 82 

Mountain Springs, 8, 67-68, 73-74 

Mounts, W. H., 4 

Mowrey, Bob, 204 

Mowrey, Mrs. Lula, 143 

Mudgit, Myron, 6 

Muenster, Texas, 65, 109, 118, 133, 
141, 151, 166, 185, 187, 199, 202, 
213, 219, 230 

Muenster Enterprise, 203 

Muenster Horse Show Association, 231 

Muenster Ladies Civic League and 
Garden Club, 205 

Muenster Oil Field, 187 

Muenster State Bank, 188, 203 

Muenster Telephone Co., 151, 188 

Muldoon, James, 169 

Mulford, Lucian, 169 

Mulford, Perry, 169 

Mulhall, Zack, 90 

Mullins, W. M., 124 

Mullins, Willl, 114, 120-121 

Mulls, J. B., 96 

Munday, Bill, 57 

Municipal Air Field, 219 

Municipal Light Plant Bond Elec- 
tions, 201 

Mu Nu Club, 91 

Murchison, Warren P., 170 

Murdo, George, 155 

Murdock, Bob, 222 

Murdock, S., 82 

Murphy, D. J., 228-229 

Murphy, Dr., 69 

Murphy Earl, 205 | 

Murphy, H. L., 169 

Murphy, Mary M., 85 

Murphy, S. B., 85 

Murphy, W. E., 181, 184 

Murray, Eugene, 98 


Murray, H. D. L., 45 

Murrell, Annie L., 86 

Murrell, E., 131 

Murrell, Hal, 162 

Murrell, J. C., 124 

Murrell, J. 1s) 124 

Murrell, Sidney L., 217 

Murrell, W. A., 88 

Murrell, W. Alex, 228 

Murrell, Willie, 86 

“My Blue Heaven,” (song), 137 

Myers, C. A., 55 

Myers, Charles O., 169 

Myers, H. E. & Sons, 92 

Myers, Zeke, 141 

Myra, Texas, 105, 129, 135, 141, 179, 
213 

Myra Methodist Church, 136 

Myra School District, 219 

Myrick, Mrs. T. S., 205 

Mystic Circle, Elmwood Lodge, 119 


N 


Nance, A. J., 120 

Nash, Henry, 130 
Nash-King Co., 186 
National Aid, 119 
National Barn Dance, 152 
Navarro, Angeo, 5 

Navarro, Juan Antonio, 5 
Nay, John W., 205 

Neely, Martin, 6, 22, 73 
Neil, Sallie S., 86 

Neil, Willis, 86 

Nelson, B. C., 130 

Nelson, George, 78 

Nelson, J. E., 89 

Nelson, Mrs. R. C. 78-79, 84 
Nelson, R. C., 78 

Nelson Grove, 6, 78 

Nelson Grove School, 89 
Neu, William, 117 

New Hope Baptist Church, 58, 136 
Newby, Rev. A. L., 191 
Newland, Cecil, 226 
Newman, A., 82 

Newton, C. S., 63 

Newton, Clay, 182 

Newton County, Texas, 212 
New Mexico, 3 

New Odorless Sewerage Co., 126 
New York Herald, 26 
Nichols, Albert H., 169 
Nichols, E. C., 124 

Nichols, Sarah, 86 

Nichols, W. C., 7 
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Nieuwenhuis, William, 116 

Nimmerfroh, John, 117 

Nipper, Allen, 58 

Nislar, Oscar, 175 

Noble, May, 123 

Noel, William Sherman, 218 

Nolan, Minnie, 86 

Nolan, Rev., 149 

Nolan, Zenobia, 86 

Norman, Okla., 76 

Norman, Jessie, 143 

Norman, William Archie, 170 

North and East Texas Press Associa- 
tion, 192 

North Club Lake Road, 4 

North School (Belcher), 96, 179 

North Side, Fort Worth, 204 

North Texas Agricultural College, 
178 

North Texas State College, 180 

North Texas Telephone Co., 172 

Northern Ordnance Co., 213 

Norvel, W., 131 

Nutting, Joe K., 169 


O 


Oak Grove School, 89 
Oakley, Arthur, 183 
© Brien), Es 202 
OBrien a). Gl°217 
Obuch, E. W., 56 
Obuch, R., 56-57, 63 
Oberstein, Max, 82 
Oconee, Ill., 106 
Odd Fellows Lodge, 119, 139 
Odis, H. S., 130 
Odom, J., 131 
Oferil, Barney, 31 
Officer, R. W., 128 
Ogles, J. W., 120 
Oglesby, L. G., 45 
Oil Field, Bulcher, 196 
Oil Field, Muenster,-196 
Oil Field, Walnut Bend, 196 
Oliver, Rev. F. J., 58 
Oklahoma City, 154 
Oliver, Arthur M., 217 
Olivo, Mrs., 20 
Olney, B. E., 169 
Olpe, Kans., 108 
Olvey, John, 187 
O’Neal, C. J., 184 
O’Neal, James, 204 
Optimist Club, 226 
Opti-Mrs. Club, 226 
Order of Red Men, Delaware Tribe, 
119 


Orlena, Texas, 227 
Ormsby, Waterman L., 26 
Orr TaABeiisl 

Orsborn, L. M., 215 
Orsburn, Dr., 69 

Ortner, John, 116 
Osborne, Tim, 219 
Ostrom, J. R., 169 

O’ Terrell; Lee, 86 

Otto, Henry, 186 

Otten py Heol 

Otto, John, 118 
“Outrageous Fortune,” play, 132 
Overlin, Rufus B., 169 
Overton, Texas, 211 

Owen, Claud, 160 

Owen, F. G., 120 

Owens, William, 51] 
Ozement, A. C., 44 
Ozment, Bob, 86 

Ozment, Brewer, 22 
Ozment, John, 22, 87 
Ozment, M. M., 44, 82, 89 
Ozment, Mattie, 86 
Ozment, P. D., 31 


P 


Pace Bros., 189 

Paddock, C. H., 82,'137 

Paddock, Charles, 137 

Paddock, Mrs. C. H. (Lulu Robin- 
son) 137 

Padgett, Rufus G., 169 

Page, Alfred, 82 

Page, Hu) Bi.8e Co. via3 

Pagel, Marcella, 190 

Pageser Jeo bi. -45 

Painter, David L., 54-55, 69, 140 

Painter, Dr. F. U., 69 

Painter, Mrs. D. L. (Mrs. Fannie El- 
liott), 70, 98 

Painter Park, 140 

Parent-Teacher Association, 177, 184, 
203 

Parent-Teacher Association, 
District, 230 

Paris, Texas, 2, 154 

Parker, Mrs. Bessie, 156 

Parker, S. W., 31 

Parker, T.: C., 130 

Barkers, We bpeal 

Parker Amusement Co., 138, 151 

Parker County, 92 

Parkhill, Arthur, 47 

Parkhill, Mrs. Arthur, 49 

Parks, G., 131 


Second 
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Parnell, C. M., 130 

Parr, George L., 217 

Parris. QO. Een 73 

Parris, Robert, 198 

Parrish, Charles, i121 

Parrish, William, 168 

Parson, W. W., 44 

Parson, C., 92 

Parson, G. W., 44 

Parten, George W., 217 

Parton, Ben, 180 

Partridge, L. S., 221 
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Sullivan, R. B., 184 

Sullivan, W. S., 130 

Sullivant, Carroll F., 181, 228-229 

Sullivant, Jim, 123 

Sullivant, R. C. W., 43 

Sulty, RovL., 45 

Sun Oil Co., 187 

Sutton, Green, 54 

Swain, Ransom, 170 

Swan, J. D., 31 

Swann, Bessie, 111 _. 

Swarz, Jake, 159 

Sweeney, Dr. J. Shirley, 226 

Sweeney, T. M., 28 

Sweeney Diabetic Foundation, 222, 
226 

BWeeteny |. Ra. 40 

Swindle, Choice, 222, 228 

Swindle, Jim, 87 

Sycamore School District, 167 
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Talley, H. A., 204 
Tanner, B. O., 154 


Tanner, Bill, 222 

Tanner & Belden Furniture Store, 
171 

Taovayas Village, 2 

Taylor, C. N., 174 

Taylor, H. L., 86 

Taylor, J. M., 86 
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Teague, Arthur, 175, 180, 191, 200 

Teague, E. H., 170 

Teal, Ranger, 7 

Teeter, L) A...170 

Tellegan, Lou, 127 

Temple, Texas 1.212 

Templeton, Absolem, 19 

Templeton, Alphonse, 19 

Terrell, Texas, 51 

Terry, Dr. Houston, 190, 210 

Texas and Pacific Railroad, 146 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, 81 

Texas A&M Extension Service, 154, 
178, .212 

Texas Cattle Raisers Association, 63 

Texas Centennial Celebration, 232 

Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, 196 

Texas Company, The, 213 

Texas Farm Bureau Federation, 215 

Texas Farmers Cooperative, 212 

Texas-Louisiana Power Co., 163 

Texas Motor Co., 186 

Texas National Guard, 145, 196, 206 

Texas National Guard, 108th Medi- 
cal Regiment, 208 

Texas National Guard, Troop GC, 
49th Cavalry Reconnaissance, 218 

Texas Power & Light Co., 162, 164, 
188, 206 

Texas Rangers, 204 

Texas Rural Communities, 200 

Texas State Guaranty Fund and 
Bond Law, 203 

Texas State Volunteers, Capt. W. C, 
Twitty's Mounted Company, 31 

Texas State Volunteers, Company 
D, Mounted Regiment, 43 

Texas Utilities Corporation, 162 

Lhayer,: Dr. Co Bow lsig. 210 

Thayer, Ethel, 143 

Thedford, Alfred B., 218 

Theisen, John, 110, 118 
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Thomas, Clyde, 226, 228 

Thomas, H., 131 

Thomas, Jim, 110 

Thomas, Mrs. Clyde, 207 
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Thomas, Richard F., 218 Travis, L. M., 86 

Thomas, W. S., 124 Tavis; OW 208.586 

Thomas, Wesley, 181 Drammeds (75 AJ 218 
Thomason, Ben, 158, 171 Trew, Grady, 183, 194 
Thomason, Dr. Ben R., 144 Trew, Mrs. Robert, 179 
Thomason, Mrs. Ben R., 144 Trew, Wane, 183 

Thomason, Robert Ewing, 144 Trew Bros. Motor Co., 186 
Thomason, M. W., 135 Tri-Mu Club, 155, 157 
Thompson, Artie, 89 Trinity River, 2, 216 
Thompson, B. F., 44 Trinity & Brazos Railway Company, 
Thompson, Ed M., 175 145 

Thompson, Edgar, 170 Triples, L., 31 

Thompson, Egbert, 198 Troxler, Rev. John B., 117 
Thompson, James G., 30 Truelove, Agnes, 86 
Thompson, Mrs. Jennie, 139 Truelove, Ernest, 86 
Thompson, Lt. Robert, 88 ‘Truelove;s]- aan ah 
Thornburg, G., 44 Truelove, J. R., 45 

Thraikili, J.) J}. 45 Truelove, Jimmy, 86 
Thrasher, B., 131 Truelove, Maud, 106 
Thrasher, F. L., 139 Truelove, Minnie, 106 

Three Mounds, 39 Truitt, Price, 204 
Throckmorton, Capt., 31 Truman, President, 144, 230 
Throckmorton, Gov., 46 Tubb, Arthur M., 168 
Thurman, J. W., 154 Tubbs, Frank M., 218 
Thurman, Lizzie, 157 Tubbs, Rev. W. L., 114 
Thurman, Lura, 86 TDulley,: Jock. 31 

Thurman, Willie, 86 Tune, Sam W., 168, 170 
Thurston, J. G., 105 Turbeville, Mrs. F. H., 182 
Tibbals, E. L., 128, 143, 157 Turnbaugh, Matterson E, 31 
Tibbals, Mrs. Alice, 143 Turner, C. O., 140, 146, 150 
Tibets, Eli, 31 Turner, David H., 98 

Tice, .L.'G.,' 170 Turner, David P., 202 
Tidmore, Obie C., 169 Turner, Edgar, 98, 138 
Timmis, Mrs. R. I. 148 Turner, George W., 18, 22 
Tims, Mrs. Mary B., 139 Turner, James L., 169 
Tinsley, Cecil H., 216 Turner, John, 22 

Tippit, PB... L., 162 Turner, Luther, 171, 175, 191 
_ Tipps, John H., 169 Turner, R. D., 10-11 

Tisdale, Pete, 88 Turner, Sanford R., 44 
Tisdell, Peter, 45 Turner, Sol, 22 

Titus County, Texas, 30, 32, 38 Turner Cottage, 98, 180 
Todd, C. H., 106 Turner Falls, I. T., 81 

Todd, E. V., 106 Turner Field, 172 

Tolbert, Albert, 169 Turner Hotel, 63, 102, 149-150, 174 
Tomlinson, Stanley, 170 Turner School District, 101 
Tonerg, J. R., 28 Twitty, Mrs. W. C., 22 
Tonerg, T. J., 28 Twitty, W. C., 20, 28, 31, 53 
Tonkawa Indians, 1 Tyler, F. A., Jr., 70, 75-76, 118, 150 
Topf, Gus, 117 Tyler, Lela, 123 

Topf, William, 117 Tyler, William H., 76, 158, 168, 175, 
“Tornado, The” (play), 127 180, 191 

Towery, J. R., 25 Tyler & Simpson Co., 63, 76, 174 
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Tramblade, Maud, 86, 111] 
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U. S. Army 103rd Division, 211 

U. S. Resettlement Administration, 
200 

Umstead, Charles, 181 

Underwood, Albert, 57 

Underwood, Annie, 69-70 

Underwood, Levi, 8 

Underwood, the Widow, 6, 8 

Union Baptist Church, 23, 33, 58 

Union Grove School, 68 

Union Grove School District, 193, 
219 

United Confederate Veterans, Joseph 
E. Johnston Camp, 132 

University of Texas, 93, 167 

Usrey, Gus, 95 

Ussery, Charles, 182 

Ussery, Dr. C. C., 44, 55 

Ussery, E., 130 

Ussery, Pearl, 182 
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Vaden, L. T., 43 

Valentine, Luther, 169 

Vallee, Rudy, 152 

Valley Creek School District, 193, 
220 

Valley View, Texas, 5, 55-56, 118, 
133; 140-141, 343, 146, 154,, 172, 
M7 45yi1/5,018)-182.) 186,206.) 213, 
224 

Valley View News, 146 

Valley View School District, 193, 
219-220 

Vanderbilt University, 204 

Van Pelt, Mrs. Ada, 171 

Van Slyke, Andrew, 11 

Van Slyke, Edgar, 150 

Van Slyke, Mrs., 20 

Vanus, Luther, 44 

Varner, H..B., 44 

Vauter, J. C., 44 

Vadette, Weekly, 57 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Hughes- 
Tune Post, 206 

Victory Hotel, 142 

Vilott, Texas, 227 

Vilott Baptist Church, 114 

Vineyard, Dock, 184 

Vining, Lucinda, 106 

Vossler, Oscar, 170 

Voth, Sister Agnes M., 203 

Voth Bernard (Barney) 196, 206-207 


Voth, David, 174 
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Waco, Texas, 50 

Wade, Jim, 182 

Wade, William, 73 

Wadlington, John, 81 

Wages, R. J., 130 

Wagner, Clarence, 170 

Wainwright, Gen. Jonathan, 225 

Walker, Ben, 170 

Walker, Dr. C. C., 113, 133 

Walker, Don D., 181 

Walker, Felix, 43 

Walker, Isaac B., 10, 16 

Walker, John T., 82, 84, 96, 105 

Walker, Mattie, 91 

Walker, Mrs. C. C., 146-147, 150 

Walker, Vander, 44 

Walker, Mrs. J. A., 72 

Wall, M. W., 44 

Wallace, Dr. V. W., 226 

Wallace Settlement, 41 

Walnut Bend, 54, 87-88, 207, 222 

Walnut Bend School District, 219- 
220 

Walterscheid, Conrad, 118 

Walterscheid, H., 131 

Walterscheid, William, 188 

Wamble, Edgar, 170 

Waner, Paul, 179 

Wankan, Fred E., 172 

Waples, J. C., 69 

Waples, Paul, 69 

Waples-Lingo Co., 55 

Waples-Painter Co., 136, 155 

War Assets Administration, 225 

War Department, U. S., 211, 219 

Ward, A. C., 170 

Ward, Charles, 31 

Ware, Elijah, 89 

Ware, Granville W., 218 

Ware, H. P., 124, 189 

Ware, James, 31 

Ware, Rad, 78 

Warner, Charles, 82 

Warren, Texas, 5 

Warren, Abel, 3 

Warren, Charles, 170 

Warrens Bend, 3 

Warrick, J. S., 86 

Washington, Claude, 80 

Washington, J. R., 88 

Washington, Jerry, 80 

Washington, W. E. (Bill) 80 

Washita, I. T., 81 

Waterman, H., 132 
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Waters, C. E., 130 

Waters, Luther, 170 

Watkins, Ida, 86 

Watkins, John, 86 

Watkins, Kate, 86 

Watson Construction Co., 166 

Watts, Ballard N., 181, 189 

Watts, Oldham, 218 

Waul, Johnson, 43 

Waxahachie, Texas, 29 

Wealth of Nations, 176 

Weaver, Annie, 86 

Weaver, Ben, 121, 162 

Weaver, Birtie, 86 

Weaver, Claude, 86, 96 

Weaver, Green, 86 

Weaver, Edward, 86 

Weaver, L., 131 

Weaver,'S.15)/:26 

Weaver, W. T. G., 55, 

Webb, C. M., 130 

Weber, Rev. J. A., 117 

Webbs foi 7206 

Webster, Marshall, 86 

Webster, M. L., 6, 43 

Webster, Marcus, 11 

Weekes, Kirt, 110 

Wehle, Billy, 137 

Weinburg, Morris, 170 ~ 

Weinzapfel, J. M., 151, 188, 203, 213, 
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Weinzapfel, R. J., 218 

Weinzapfel, Rev. Thomas, 224 

Weiss, William Robert, 218 
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Welch, Lizzie, 86 

Welch, Mary, 86 

Welch, Patrick, 86 

Wellesly, C. E., 108 

Wells, A. W., 226 

Wells, Leona Nell, 151 

Wells, Louta, 86 

Wells, Rufus, 170 

Wesley, Claire, 138 

Wesley, Will, 138 

Wesson, A., 31 

Wesson, E. V., 170 

Wesson, Rev. E. A., 173 

Wesson, Richard, 186 

West, Joseph, 44 

West, Mary, 111 

West, Mrs., 23 

West, Leonard F., 169 

West, Rev. W. C., 58 

West, William, 45 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 86 

Westphalia, Kan., 108 


Westphalia, Iowa, 108 

Westway Sportswear, 222 

Whaley, Dallas, 169 

Whaley, H., 32 

Whaley, H. A., 31 

Whaley, J. O. A., 92-93 

Whaley, J. C., 133, 142, 151, 180 

Whaley, L. F., 43 

Whaley, M. H., 31 

Whaley, Mrs. J. N., 179 

Whaley, Mrs. Lizzie, 53 

Whaley & Jones, 135 

Whaley Chapel, 179 

Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., 162 

Wharton, O., 131 

Wheeler, A. F., 43 

Wheeler, J. E:, 17, 24,535-36, S909 

Wheeler, John P., 211 

Wheeler, Mrs. J. E., 17 

Wheeler, Mrs. Lacy, 228 

Wheeler Creek, 4, 12, 24, 93, 133 

Wheelock, Charles, 6 

Wheelock, Fannie, 7 

Wheelock, Robert, 8, 12, 25, 57 

Wherry, Mrs. L. P., 195 

Whiddon, Dr. R. C., 175 

Whiddon, Mrs. R. C., 228 

White, A, 8] 7743 

White, Burtie, 86 

White, David, 43 

White, J. L., 149 

White, J. M., 43 

White, Joe, 170 

White, John, 218 

White, Mike, 149 

White River, Ark., 3 

White, V. C., 130 

White Rose Cafe, 222 

Whitely, William, 44 

Whitesboro, Texas, 2, 29, 32, 78, 146, 
160, 184, 220 

Whitfield, Pearson & Grimes, 196 

Whitney, Earl W., 168 

Whiton, W., 45 

Whitte, Prof., 120 

Whitten, J. L., 31 

Whittington, W. F., 75 

Whittington Hotel, 75 

Wichita Falls, Texas, 
204 

Wichita Falls Junior College, 184 

Wichita Indians, 2 

Wideman, Mark, 25 

Wiesmann, B, 109 

Wiesmann, Joseph, 109 

Wiesmann, Theo, 109 

Wiggins, J. B., 130 


104, 160-161, 
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Wiggins, Lee A., 169 
Wiggins, Lizzie, 111 
Wight, Lyman, 4 
Wilbern, William, 43 
Wilborn, Rev., 187 

Wilde, Henry, 118 

Wiley, Lewis, 44 
Wilkerh.. A2i216; 222 
Wilkerson, A. E., 63 
Wilkins, Ed, 98 

Wilkins, Mrs. Edward, 96 
Wilkins, P. P., 154 
Wilkins, Painter, 151 
Wilkins, Pettis, 151 
Willard Battery Co., 186 
Willet, Mrs. Wesley, 41 
Willet, Wesley, 41 
Williams, B. M., Jr., 181 
Williams, Floyd, 222 
Williams, George, 82 
Williams, George, 86 
Williams, Kate, 86 
Williams, J. 131 
Williams, John W., 25 
Williams, Lewis, 31 
Wiliams, Minnie, 165 
Williams, Morgan, 183 
Williams, Nancy, 78 
Williams, Ora, 165 
Williams, T. J., 32 
Williams, Walter, 229 
Williams, Washington, 49 
Williams, Wyatt, 81 
Williams Creek, 27 
Williamson, J. C., 143 
Williamson, J. H., 143 
Williamson, Martie, 143 
Willingham, Tina, 58 
Willingham, William C., 31 
Willis, John, 125 

Willis, R. M., 169 
Wilmeth, A. J., 133 
Wilmeth, John, 182 _- 
Wilson, Dr. R. S., 133, 147 
Wilson, H. E., 180 
Wilson, Henry, 6 

Wilson, Henry W., 218 
Wilson, J., 131 

Wilson, J. H., 114 
Wilson, J. R., 44 

Wilson, Johnie, 213 
Wilson, Joseph, 25, 49 
Wilson, Porter H., 183 
Wilson, R. E., 114 
Wilson, Rev. R. E., 187 
Wilson, Roy P., 191, 202, 213, 228 
Wilson, W., 131 


Wiltshire, Murphy, 170 

Winder, Mary Frances, 230 

Winder, Ray, 210, 216 

Windsor, Texas, 227 

Windthorst, Kan., 115 

Windthorst, Texas, 115, 118 

Winger, J. W. (Red), 226 

Wininger, Wilham, 31 

Winters, Mason, 226 

Winters, Mrs. O. B. (Bessie B.), 217 

Winters, O. B., 216 

Wisdom, John S., 44 

Wisdom, Mrs. Octavia, 23 

Wisdom, W. J., 31 

Wise County, Texas, 5, 23, 26, 36- 
38, 63 

Wisner, H., 131 

Wisner, I. B., 154 

Witherspoon, J. G., 81 

Witherspoon, Jimmy, 86 

Witherspoon, Johnny, 86 

Witherspoon, P. S., 81, 165 

Witt, Lorenzo, 45 

Witt, Thomas Fountain, 170 

Witton, J. M., 43 

Wofford, Joe E., 168 

Wolf Creek, 73 

Wolf Ridge, 4, 29, 227 

Wood, C. P., 82 

Wood, Rosa L., 86 

Woodbine, Texas, 77, 79, 84, 89, 141, 
158, 179, 207, 213 

Woodbine Baptist Church, 82 

Woodbine Methodist Church, 89 

Woodmen of the World, Gainesville 
Gamp sp LiG. 3159.0 159 

Woodmen of the World, Sivells Bend 
Camp, 176 

Woodruff, Dennis, 218 

Woods, M., 45 

Woods, W. C., 170 

Woods, William, 170 

Woods, W. L. Saddlery Shop, 153 

Woolard, Willie, 170 

Wooldridge, C. A., 43 

Wooldridge, Dick, 204 

Wooldridge, J. C., 142 

Wooldridge, Preston, 138 

Wooldridge, R. E., 175, 191 

Wooldridge Lumber Co., 91, 136 

Wooley, Mrs. Laura, 174 

World War II, 217 

Worley, W. A., 45 

Worsham, William, 94, 98 

Wren, E. C., 170 

Wrenn, Tom, 162 

Wright, E., 131 
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Wright, G. C., 45 
Wright, J., 130 

Wright, John D. 181 
Wright, Minnie, 123 
Wright, Mrs. Sadie, 139 
Wright, ‘Thomas, 44 
Wylie, Rev. S. John, 226 
Wywias, Richard, 170 
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XET Club, 124,144" 164, 170, 207, 
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Yarbrough, W. A., 130 
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Young County, 7, 26 
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